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PREPACH TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


- on 


Ix the year 1856, the Commissioners of National Education in 
Ireland appointed fifteen organising teachers, for the purpose ~ 
of introducing among the National schools an improved and 
uniform organisation, and of diffusing among the national 
teachers a more extensive practical knowledge of school keepe 
ing. To fit them moro perfectly for their duties, the organ- 
jsers underwent a preparatory course of instruction and prac- 
tical training under P. J. Keenan, Esq., then Head Inspector 
of National Schools.* Mr. Keenan delivered to them a series 
of lectures on the science and practice of school management, 
including, among a variety of subjects, a detailed description 
of the systems of organisation best suited to the National 
schools of Ireland, This Hand-book may be said to have 
originated in those lectures. I have incorporated the most 
important of them, and they form a very considerable portion 
of the book. Qn my own part, I have given the principal re- 
sults of my experience, both asa teacher and as an organiser. 

nis book has been written with special reference to the 
wants of Irish National schools, . While carefully avoiding all 
mere theory, l have endeavoured to render the instruction 
contained in it plain, useful, and practical; there is not, I 
believe, a plan, opinion, Or suggestion in the whole book that 
lias not been carried out successfully, either by myself, or by 
others under my immediate direction, The systems of or- 
ganisation originated in this country in 1856 are here very 
fully described ; it is the duty of every national teacher to 
make himself thoroughly. and practically actuate with 
them in all their various details, for they are fast becoming 
part and parcel of our national system. 

I was myself one of the organisers, and I look back with 
pleasure to a course of lectures that first seriously turned my 
attention on the science of school management, and to my in- 
tercourse with inspectors, managers, and teachers, during the 
four years that T assisted in carrying out the organisation. 

To the reports of the head inspectors, and some of the dis- 


* Now the Richt Honourable Sir Patrick Joseph Keenan, K,0.31,G,, OB, 
Resident Commissioner of National Education. 
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trict inspectors, I have to acknowledge myself indebted for 
many useful practical hints. 

I have not entered on the question of moral and religious 
training ; for many reasons I have thought it wiser to leave 
this important part of the subject to others better able to deal 
with it. 

T cannot expect that everyone will agree with all that is put 
forward in this Hand-book ; but I do hope that every national 
teacher who reads it carefully will find init a good deal that 
will be practically useful to him in the working of his school. 


Dublin, February, 1863. 


PREFACE TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION, 
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E book has been re-written and re-modelled in the present 

a 2 ts Sentence of students, "the Paragraphs. 
nbered, and the Questions, i i 

placed at the end, are sean tar Emera Sta ad 


after thi 7 i bl 
numbered to correspond with the P: eee paonon and 


‘aragraphs. ~ 
Two new Chapters have been soda on two very im- 
portant subjects, which lave lately come into prominence 
among educationists, and which every teacher ought to be 
peuceinted withi Kindergarten” and The Human Mind 
by ae ey to Education.” In addition to’these, a great many 
ey | eo on and Paragraphs have been inserted in various 
Piit i ae book, each unportant in its own way. On the 
ee i 3 peui of the old matter has been omitted as un- 
en ny i tl ng present intelligent race of national teachers: 
ilii tonr LI hope that the book is now fully abreast 

e educational requirements of the present day. 


Dublin, 1887. PAVA 
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PART I. 
MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


/ CHAPTER I. 
„== HOUSE; FURNITURE; APPARATUS. 
a 


1. Sire ann SIze or House. 


1. The site of a sthool should be dry and cheer= 
ful and easily accessible to the great bulk of the 
population. No trees should be allowed to grow very 
close to the house either in front or rear, Trees too 
near a building generally render the walls damp; they 
are besides gloomy, as they more or less exclude the 
light and obstruct the view. These are matters of 
importance in an ordinary dwelling-house, and quite as 
much so in a school-house. 

2. A school should be large enough to accommodate 
conyeniently the largest daily attendance which the 
locality is likely to furnish. In estimating the proper 
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attendance of a school the number actually present is 

what chiefly ċoncerns the teacher. E 
3. It will be seen farther on that the quantity and 

arrangement of furniture will depend in a great measure 
on the largest attendance throughout the year, 

i Experiments have been made to determine the num- 
bers that-could be taught in school-rooms of different 
sizes—that is, the num 


bers actually present, not the 
average, 


m- Place 75 children in a roor 
proper furniture arrangement : 
the'ayerage 7 square fect, 
the business can be carri 
crowded as much as it can 

N Next place 100 children 


[ranr 1. 


n 31 X 17 feet, with 
here each child has on 
It will be at once seen that 
ed on, though the room is 
well bear. 
in a room 40 x 20, which 
square feet to each child, 
, though business can be 
well carried on, r 
i Tn a room 664 X 80 fect, it will be found that not 
more than 200 can be taught, which allows 10 square 
feet for each. 


. The result seems strange at first sight; but the-zoason 
is plain. For as the attendance 


J increases, the noise 
and bustle increase im much the same ratio, rendering 


it ae nai as it were to spread out the children more 
thinly. More Space must therefore be allowed for each 


fh « Hitherto we haye 


aus suppose the principal room 
is28 X 16 feet, and that there is aclassroom 12 x 10, 
accommodate 64 (7 sq. fect to 
each), and the classroom about 22 (5 or 6 sq. feet to each); 
sent can well be taught in this 

that the whole of the pupils are 
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never taught together in the large room, though all may 
be brought into it for other purposes. 

5. The several attendances calculated above are to be 
understood a$ the largest throughout the year. The 
average for the whole year will be less—say one fourth 
under: in other words, allowing for reasonable fluctu- 
ation, the greatest attendance of the year—which will 
last for two or three months—may be taken as one- 
third over the average. From this the space per child 
in average attendance may be easily calculated. 


1. What points should be attended to in choosing the site of a school ? 
2. What relation should the size of a small school bear to the average 
attendance ? 


3. Describe experiments to ascertain space per child required in rooms of 
different sizes? Results of these experiments ? Why is more space re- 
quired per child the larger the room ? 

4. How is the attendance in a given school calculated if thero is a class- 
room! How many can be taught in school with principal room 30 x 15 and 
classroom 11 x 1if 3 

5. Allowing for reasonable fluctuation, what relation does the averago 
bear to the greatest attondance? How long does the greatest attendance 
generally last? 


2. WALLS; Crassrooms; &c. 


©. Thé walls of a school should never be less than 
twelve feet high, and in all moderately large schools 
they require to be „still higher. Anything lower 
than this will scarcely allow sufficient head-room for 
yentilation, or wall space for maps. Taking the height 
of the walls in connexion with the area of the floor 
it will be scen that there should be at least about 110 
cubie feet for each child in average attendance. 


‘7. The lower part of the w ower be aes 


plated ok wacked of Ateek, “Bagi 38 aie 
hard and smooth, but distemper will rub off and soil the 
children’s clothes. It would be better still if there 
were a sheeting of thin boards to a height of 44 feet, 
painted oak colour. ‘The rest of the walls should be 
coloured some light tint, such as French grey, 
salmon, light buff, or light stone colour. They should 
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not be whitened, for a white glare is wearying to the 
* 

TI The hest_general shape for a school-room is that 
of a plain rectangle, having the length-at least twice 
ed In large schools the length might be 
more than twice the width. Having the room this 
shape tends to lessen noise: a room which is 
square or nearly so is always noisy. 

9. In all moderately large schools, ¢.e., all schools 
where there is to be an assistant or a monitor, there - 
should be, immediately off the, principal room, one 
or more classrooms to hold about one-third of the 
pupils. A classroom is a most valuable appendage 
to'a school: it should be furnished with a gallery 
or with ordinary forms fastened down, so that the 
pupils may be seated for collective teaching. If a 
school be large it will be better to have two moderately- 
sized classrooms than one large one. It will be of ad- 
vantage if the door leading to a class-room be glaz 
at top so that the teacher can look in at any moment. 

10. In calculating the size of a classroom for a 
given attendance, 5 or 6 square feet may be allowed 
dae sect shuld in Tactus attendance: Thus a “Class 
of from 38 to 45 may be comfortably seated and taught 
in a classroom of 15 X 15 feet. When there is a suc- 
cession of classes in the same lassroom, it should be 
thoroughly ventilated at the end of each lesson. This can 
be done by throwing open all windows and doors while 
the classes are changing. 

11. If the room be small, the fireplace may be in one 
end; if large, either it should be in the middle of one 
side, or there should be two—one at each end. The 
fuel, whether turf or coals, should never be exposed to 
view. ‘There should be of course a cell for fuel, but if 
there be not one, the fuel must be kept in the school- 


* For the manner of painting and distempering walls in 
yarious colours, see “ Handicraft for Handy People,” Chaps. 
X. and XII. 
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room. In this case there should be a box or cover of 
some kind to hide it, as well as to preserve cleanliness. 

12. In every well-appointed school there should bea 
cap or cloak foom, the best place for which is near 
the principal entrance, so that the pupils may pass 
through it to hang up or take off their caps, coats, 
&e., when entering or leaving the school-room. 

‘A cap or cloak room should be well lighted and ven- 
tilated, and should be plentifully furnished with hooks, 
which should be fastened to rails. The lowest rail may 
be 2 fect from the floor; the rails may be 10 inches 
asunder, and the hooks may be placed 7 inches apart. 
For a girls’ school the hooks should be 9 or 10 inches 
asunder, and the lowest row may be 80 inches from the 


floor. 

The best hooks are those made of wrought-iron—cast- 
jron hooks are cheaper, but break off easily. Good 
sized wrought-iron hooks with double points will cost 
ds. a dozen. % 

Tf there be no cap or cloak room, the rack must ‘of 
course be placed in the school-room ; but it should bo 
in the darkest corner, yet so placed as that the 
children cán march past it. It is very easy to cover it 
over with a cheap curtain so as completely to hide the 
caps and coats: the curtain can be lifted or drawn 
aside on a string when the children want their caps. 

13. There should be if possible a small lavatory 
near the cap or cléak room. This is specially desirable 
in girls’ schools, partly to inculcate general habits of 
cleanliness, and partly because it is impossible for the 
girls to keep their needlework clean if they do not wash 
their hands just before beginning to work. The basins 
and taps may be of iron: two or three basins will be 
enough for a moderately large school. There should be 
of course soap and towels. 

14. Flags, bricks, tiles, and clay, are all bad mate- 
rials for the floor of a room. arded floor is th 


o e 
best ofall; no other can compare with it for comfort, 
warmth, and healthfulness. Boards one inch thick can 


sy 
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be laid on a floor at a cost of 24d. per square foot 

for materials alone, including boards, joists, and nails: 

to this the cost of workmanship will have to be added. 
7. Best colonta tor walla boris Woper an Toyee part 


8. Best general shape of room f hy is this long shape best? 


9, What classroom space is required in a school? Use of classroom? 
How should classroom be furnished ? 


10. In a classroom what space is allowed for each child? What precaution 
as to ventilation in a classroom ? 


11, Position of fire in smallroom ? In large room? How keep fuel? 


12. Best place for cap or cloak room? Describe construction of rack an 

best kind of hooks? If cap and cloak rack be in schoolroom how should il F 

be placed and hidden from view. Po 
4 


13. Necessity of lavatory? What things are required in it? 
14. Best kind of floor? "Cost of materials for boarding floor? 


8. Ceme; WINDows; Ovr-orrices, £ 7 


15. If the house be of only one-story, comfort and 
health both require that the room be ceiled. If tho 
roof be slated or tiled, it is subject to all vicissitudes 
of temperature in the absence of ceiling—it is miser- 
ably cold in winter, and intolerably hot under the sun 
of summer. á ox 

A thatched roof overhead presents a very unsightly 
appearance indeed, and renders the preservation of 
cleanliness a difficult task ; it is just as easy to ceil a 
roof of this kind as one that is slated. If the ordinary 
plaster ceiling be thought either too heayy or too 
expensive, the room may be covered over very neatly, 
and without much cost, with a sheeting of thin boards. 
Any common carpenter or any good amateur work- 
man can-do this. For detailed instructions, see “ Handi- 
craft for Handy People,” Chap. IX. 

16. It must be borne in mind, though it is frequently 
forgotten in practice, that a house is furnished with 
windows for two purposes—to give light, and to afford 
ventilation, For the latter it is quite necessary to 
have them in at least two opposite sides of the 
toom. They should be raised at least five feet from 
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the floor, so that they may be beyond the reach of idle 
children to gaze through or break them, that sufficient 
wall space for blackboards and tablets may be secured, 
and that the currents of air may pass over the heads of 
those who are in the room. If the windows be less 
than five feet high, the lower panes should be muffed 
or screened. Both the upper and the lower sashes 
should be made to open for purposes of ventilation ; 
the simplest and cheapest contrivance for opening and 
closing being the common side pulleys. If the windows 
be only on one side, they should be so placed that when 
*the children are sitting in the desks, the light will come 
som’ the'lefts A back light is bad, for the children 
have to work in shadow; and a front light is worse, 
for it distresses their eyes. 

There are many other special contrivances for 
ventilation, which I do not think it necessary to do- 
scribe: they may be found in works on architecture, and 
every architect understands them. 

17. No part of the premises requires. more care, in 
regard to position and construction, than the out- 
offices. Ifthe school is mixed, #.e., attended by both 
boys and girls, or if a boys’ school and a girls’ school 
are ori the same grounds, there should be separ 


at the opposite sides of the playground. They should 
be ia e paito cere prominent as they 
sometimes are—and they should be so placed that the 
approach to each should not be seen from the opposite 


side. Ifthe two closets happen to be placed next eact 
other—which is most undesirable,—the next best thing 


„to do is to separate them completely by a high wall, 


which shonld’run down to the foundation, so as to leave 
no communication, even by drain pipes, 

The walls of closets should if possible be made of 
light coloured glazed brick, which it is impossible to 
write on, and which is besides the cleanest of all 
materials. 

There ought to be an ample supply of water so that 
the closets can be flushed every day ; and they ought to 


VE 
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be thoroughly cleaned outat regular intervals. Oneof our 
inspectors suggests that some of the sickness prevalent 
in schools may be traced to badly kept closets, 

I am anxious to impress on teachers, especially 
young teachers, the absolute necessity for exercising, at 
all times, over the closets, the most careful supervision. 

18. The teacher should take the greatest care that 
the school is ventilated and kept at a proper temperature. 
Bad ventilation is slow poison to both children and 
teacher; and besides neither teacher nor pupils 
can work with life or spirit in a vitiated atmosphere. 
The temperature should be from 55° to 60°, and every 
school should have a small thermometer to regulate this, 


15. Why should a room be ceiled? How is a thatched roof ceiled? 

16, Donble use of windows ! .For ventilation how should windows open? 
Height of windows from floor, and why? Remedy for windows too low? 
TREA what direction should light fall? Evil of back light? Of front 
light 

S7. In a mixed school where should offices be placed? What precautions 
should be taken? If closet for boys and that for girls be placed near each 
other what is to be done? Best materials for walls? What precautions 
are necessary as to cleanliness and supervision ? 

18, Necessity for ventilation? Proper temperature of a school. 


F o 


4. CONSTRUCTION or DESKS. 


19. The desks are the most important part of the 
school furniture; for on their construction depends in 
a great measure the children’s progress in writing, as 
wellas to some extent their comfort and health. No 
one can make a desk who is not acquainted with the 
proper proportions of the different parts. This know- 
ledge every teacher should possess ; and in this, as well 
as in the management of furniture generally, he should 
be engineer—should be able to give without hesitation 
all necessary directions to the workmen. 

The part of the desk that it is most important to 
make of the proper height is that next the chil- 
dren’s breasts which should regulate the height of 


all the rest. A good standard ‘height for this part is 27 - 


Or 28 inches—no matter what the slope may be. 


A 
i 
i 
i 


R T et N 
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The slant part should be very nearly level; the 
whole amount of the inclination should be not more than 


an inch and a quarter. The edge next the children’s 
breasts should be not more than 11 or 12 inches per- 
pendicularly over the form (which allows for the height 


- pf the latter, about 16 inches); if it be more than 11 


or 12 inches the children’s elbows are raised too much, 
which interferes with the writing. ‘The worst fault of 
a desk is to have this dimension in excess. The seat 
should be of such a height that when the children are 
seated their feet rest on the floor. If the forms are 
too high for this there should be a foot board. 

In some schools desks are made of different heights 
for children of different ages. If this plan be adopted, 
the desks may be made 25 inches high (next the breast) 
for little children of 7 or 8, with seats of 144 inches; 
and they may be made of different heights from that up 
to 29 inches. But in most schools it is found moro 
convenient to have all the desks the same height—27 
inches or thereabout. 

Desks ‘are now generally made with one continuous 
slope which may be 13 or 133 inches wide—no 
horizontal part at top, which, with desks of such small 
slope, is not wanted. 

For the form of desk here described—so nearly level 
—no beading is required along the edge; and the 
children’s hands will haye more freedom without it. 

20. Horizontal distance between the desk and its 
own seat 3 inches; width of seat from 7 to 9 inches. 
The whole breadth of the desk therefore, supposing 
the form to be 8 inches, is about 2 feet. In a female 
or mixed school the distance between the desk and its 
seat should be not less than four inches, for the girls 
have to pass between. 


The walking space behind the seat—between it and 
so that when 


the next desk—may be about 10 inches; s 

several desks are placed one tehid another it may be cal- 
culated that they will occupy about 2 feet 10 inches each, 
allowing for walking spaces and all, Thus seven desks 
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arranged one behind another will occupy in round 
numbers 20 feet of the school-room. 

21. There should be apertures for slates so made 
that the latter will rest perpendicularly when in their 
places; they should not hang by strings from buttons 
or nails, but should rest on a solid support set firmly 
at bottom. About two inches of the slate should pro- 
ject from the top, and there should be a slate aperture 

‘or every 18 inches in length. 

The front board which confines the slates should be 
slightly inclined from the perpendicular, as this gives 
the desk a more graceful appearance, and it should 
project about half an inch over the top. 

A grooye rounded at bottom should be sunk all 
along at top between the ink-wells to hold pencils and 

ens. 

There should be an ink-well for every two pupils, or 
if thought necessary, one for each. They should be 
kept corked up or covered in some way, otherwise the 
ink will be spoiled with dust, and wasted by evapora- 
tion. 

22. The best supports for desks are iron standards, 
which can be procured at any iron foundry ; they should 
be made so as to include both desk end seat; When 
ordering them take care to state the proper height and 
slant. Each standard of the height described here, and 
of moderate weight and strength, will cost about 4s. Od. 
Two standards will be enough for a desk of nine feet 
Jong or less: but for any greater length three will be 
required. Starting from this, it will not be difficult to 
calculate the cost of a number of desks of a given length; 
for the quantity and price of the timber and the expense 
of workmanship are easily ascertained. m 

Having calculated the probable expense of home- 
made desks, it will be well, before proceeding further, 
to obtain an estimate from some of the city desk- 
makers; for it often happens that desks can be pro- 
cured in this way as cheaply as by buying the materials 
and getting them up in the locality; and the desks are 
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sure to be better shaped and finished when they come 
from the hands of skilled workmen than when they are 
put together by carpenters not accustomed to that sort 
of work. : 

Tf iron standards cannot be had, or if thought too 
expensiye, timber feet will answer very well. 

Desks are sometimes furnished with a rail behi e 
seat, to serve as a supp ildren; 
who sit in them as comfortably as on chairs. In any 
school where the children sit much, especially in girls’ 
schools, this is a very desirable construction. Desks of 
this kind can be procured from the makers as readily 
as any others, but they are somewhat more expensive. 
The standards for the desks are in this case usually 
separate from those for the seats; and the latter have 
a branch extending upwards to which the back rail is 
screwed on. If these desks be made up at home care 
should be taken to give very precise directions when 
ordering the stands from the foundry. 

Several other kinds of desks, more or less elaborate 
in construction, have lately come into use, as for instance 
those with flap tops hinged; but they are commonly 
too expensive for the general run of primary schools, 
and are besides not much more useful than ordinary 
desks, except for special purposes. Besides if desks 
are in any degree complicated they are sure to go out 
of order. At any rate it is not necessary to describe 
them here, as detailed descriptions, accompanied with 
diagrams, can be obtained from the makers. For what 
are called dual desks see page 26. There are special 
desks for kindergarten teaching in infant schools, 
which will be described further on. 

Tn cileulating the number of pupils a desk will ac- 
commodate, a space of 18 inches is commonly allowed 
for each; thus a desk 105 feet Tong will accommodate 

even pupils, or even more at any subject excep writ- 
ing For Tenath of desks see next chapter. 

23. Desks should be always fixed down to the 
floor. When they are large and heavy indeed, and 
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when desk and form are joined together as one block, 
they are pretty steady, even without being nailed down, 
especially when the children are sitting on them; but 
still they are constantly shifting their position. Besides, 
heavy furniture of any kind that is unfixed and con- 
stantly moved about becomes disjointed and rickety in 
a very short time ; if it be fixed it will last four or five 
times as long. e 
It is easy enough to fasten desks on a boarded floor: 
any teacher able to use a hammer or a turnscrew can ; 
do it for himself. Tf they are furnished with soles, or í 
horizontal pieces at bottom on which they rest, no- 
thing is required but the driving of a few long nails or 
screws. But if there be no soles, that is when the 
desk stands simply on its legs like a chair or table, let 
a sole be nailed on each pair of legs, up against the 
bottom, and not against their sides. This sole is to be 
a little piece of board, 4 inches broad, an inch and a half 
thick, and so long that it will extend an inch or so 
beyond the legs. The desks ate.then to be placed in 
` proper position, and the soles nailed or screwed down 
to the boards. The seats, if separate from the desks, 
can be fastened in the same manner. ° f 


19. Why is the shape of desks so important? In the construction oft 
home-made desks, what knowledge should, the teacher possess, and what 
should he be able todo? What part of a desk should regulate all the rest 
as to height? Give the three principal vertical dimensions of a well-shaped 
desk. Which is the most important, and why ? Best shape of top? 

20. Give all the principal orian aTi ONONE, How much horizontal 
space will cight medium-sized desks occupy ? 

21. Describe the construction of slate apertures, front board, and pencil 
groove, Arrangements for ink. 

22, Best standards for desks. Number and cost of standards for a desk 
eleven feet long. Describe the construction of a desk with support for 

ack. 

How many children can write in eight desks of ten and a half-feot long? 

23, Kvil of leaving desks unfastened. Describe the way to fasten desks, 


5. TABLET-RAILS; GALLERIES, &c. 


24, The whole of the available wall space should be 
furnished with tablet-rails, separated by intervals of 2 
feet, the lowest 43 or 5 feet from the floor: thero 
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might be two, three, or more rails, according to the 
height of the walls. They will be very useful for 
hanging maps, tablets, pictures, &e., which without 
them are too offen seen hanging in all possible direc- 
tions, without the least attempt at arrangement, while 
the walls become wrecked with nails. They are not 
expensive, and if not on the walls from the beginning, 
they may be made by any carpenter in the following 
manner :—A 3-inch board 9 inches broad is to be cut 
longitudinally into three slips; cach of these when 
planed will he 2} inches wide. The edges intended 
to be turned outwards should be either bevelled or 
moulded. è 

The rails should be fastened up so as not to wreck 
the wall; this can be done by either plugging the walls, 
or by small holdfasts or wall-hooks, assisted by eight- 
penny nails: but plugging is best. They should be 
painted some dark colour: an oak or dark brown will 
answer very well. Once a school is furnished with 
rails, a nail should never be seen in the wall; the tab- 
lets and pictures should be hung only from them, and 
should of course be dispersed along the walls according 
to some definite arrangement. Small hooks or even 
common nails may be employed for this purpose ; but 
Drass-headed nails are the best and neatest; and as 
they are not expensive, they should be procured if 
possible. 

25. A gallery consists of several seats, ranged 
parallel one behind another, and each one rising higher 
than the one in front. It is a most convenient placé 
for simultaneous teaching, the teacher standing in 
front, and the pupils sitting in a solid square before 
him. As a general rule, not more than from 25 to 40 
children should be taught together in one gallery; it 
will be unnecessary therefore to make it larger than 
will be sufficient to accommodate this number. 

A small gallery of five seats, each nine feet long, 
will give accommodation to 39 or 40, as the children 
can sit very close. Each seat may rise from 6 to 9 
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inches higher than the next in front; each should be 
separated from the seat next behind it by a walking 
space of at least 15 inches; that is, allowing for the 
seat 9 inches, seat and walking spaée will occupy a 
horizontal width of at least 24 inches. The last seat, 
which is usually against the wall, should be 12 inches 
wide. A gallery of five seats will therefore extend at 
least 9 feet from the wall. If the sides of the gallery 
do not rest against the walls, they should be guarded 
by railings to keep the children from falling. At each 
side there should be left a little gangway for the chil- 
dren to pass, which, if space be an object, may be pro- 
vided with hinged seats. 

26. A gallery is usually constructed in a separate 
class-room, and this is far the best place, if such a class. 
room be suited to the circumstances of the school. If” 
there be no class-room, a small gallery may be placed 
in the school-room, provided of course there be suffis 
cient space. It should be as far from the draft circles 
as the school-room will permit; and if possible it should 
be so placed that the children when sitting on it shall 
not have their faces turned towards the general school. 
For example, if the school-room be long“and narrow, 
the gallery might be placed at one end, against one 
side wall, the children being tyrned towards the other 
side wall. This arrangement, though not absolutely 
essential, tends yery much to lessen noise. 

Ja I have heretofore been speaking of raised gal- 
leries—that is, haying seats rising in tiers one over 
another. They are always more or less costly, and are 
therefore not within reach of the poorer class of schools, 
A very simple, and at the same time a very useful 
gallery may be made merely of common forms, 
This scarcely entails any expense, and may therefore be 
procured by every teacher, as there is generally a suf- 
ficient supply of forms in schools. 

Let four of these be got, each eight or nine feet long, 
and of the respective heights of 13, 15, 17, and 19 
inches. Let the lowest one be fastened down to the 
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floor parallel to the wall, and about 34 feet from it; 
the next in height is fastened down behind this, leav- 
ing between it and the other a sitting and walking 
space of 15 ifiches. Let all be placed in this man- 
ner, each rising 2 inches over the next in front, and 
they will form a gallery which, if not very orna- 
mental, is just as useful as if it were raised. The 
children when sitting on it, look towards the wall, 
which arrangement has the double advantage of lessen- 
_ing the noise,-and of isolating the children to some ex- 
tent from the rest of the school. The space in front, 
between the lowest form and the wall, should be not 
less than 34 feet, as this will just allow a map ora 
blackboard to hang on the wall, without the interven- 
tion of an easel. 

Tf the forms cannot be conveniently made of different 
heights, as described here, they will answer very well 
even though they are all of the same height. In 
all cases the seats of a gallery made in this way should 
be fastened firmly to the floor. i 

28. There should be convenient press accommodation 
for the books and requisites, as also for the charts, globes, 
apparatus, &c. The presses in schools are usually un- 
necessarily deep, and are not furnished with a sufficient 
number of shelves; thus they afford only very poor 
accommodation in proportion to their bulk. 


24. Describe the position and construction of tablet rails. Mode of fas- 


teni hooks? bs 5 
35. up, cola the construction of a small gallery to hold thirty-five cbil- 


dren, y FIN 
26. Best place for a gallery? A gallery in the principal school-room— 
what niet ons as to ats position} What shou! d be the position of the 


children when sitting on it? 4 j A a 
27. Describe the E onstruction of a simple inexpensive gallery. Givo 


length and number of seats for thirty children, and state how sucha gallery 


should be placed. 
28, Press accommodation required Common fault of presses? 


6. Scoot APPARATUS. 


29. «No school can be regarded as in a fit working , 
condition in which there is not a blackboard for 
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every draft under tuition, and a large one for the use 
of the division in the desks. For instance, if a school 
consists of two divisions, and each division of four drafts, 
there will then be required four small-blackboards for 
the drafts, and one large one for the division in the 


Tn our list of school requisites there are blackboards 
of various sizes and constructions, out of which the 
teacher will be able to sclect what best answers his 
own school. The most generally suitable for draft 
teaching however are those of 30 X 24 inches not 
framed. The teacher should furnis ese with rings 
or cords for suspension, and they should be permanently 
hung up before'the draft circles, There should be one 
blackboard with a stand, chiefly for use in front of tha 
desks. To each blackboard there should be attached a 
wiper of some sort, such as a bundle of quills, a goose 
wing, a piece of cloth or Sponge, &c. There is now a 
very good wiper on the List, price 54d. 

80. There should be a short pointer hanging by a 
looped piece of cord at the centre of every circle, for 
various teaching purposes, such as the tablet lessons of 
first class; and for map teaching, &c., there should be 
a few long pointers, which might be kept in the press 
when not in use. . 

An easel is a most useful article ; every teacher should 
endeayour to have one at least. 
as well as the best value, though the most expensi 
is the “ Framed easel, six feet (long), double leg.” 

Eor the purpose of teaching the very young children 
elementary computation, the school should have atleast 
one arithmeticon. Any of those mentioned (under the 
name of ‘Arithmetic frames,” or “Hand frames”) in 
the Catalogue will answer very well. 

h 31. There ought to be in every school, even the 
small 


tinent, one of Ireland, and one of the British Islands, 
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inches) are extremely well suited for small schools; 
they are very distinct, and contain almost as much as 
the large maps. Betts outline maps are most useful. 
Among atlases, those by Philip and Son are well ar- 
ranged and clear, and the small one (‘Standard 
Atlas”) marked 3d., is extremely well adapted for genc- 


© „ral school use. 


32. A good supply of slates in aschool is abso- 
mutely essential. ‘They should not be the private pro- 
perty of the pupils, but should be supplied from some 
school fund, or by the manager, teacher, or pupils, and 
they should always remain in the school-room: they 
are so cheap as to be within reach of the poorest school. 
There should be atleast as many slates as pupils, 
since there are periods during the day when all may 
be using them; and the supply if necessary might 
be kept up by obliging any pupil who breaks one to 
pay for it. 

If the common ruled slates be cut in two across the 
middle—a thing yery easily done—the little half-sized 
slates thus formed will answer quite well for the 
arithmetical work of the first and second class children. 
In some respects they are better than the full-sized 
slates. They are not nearly so liable to be broken; they 
are more manageable for little children, and are quite 
large enough for their sliort exercises; and lastly, they 
are of course only half the expense. 

I do not think it necessary to enter more minutely 
on this subject, as our List of Books and Apparatus 


speaks for itself. 


29. How many blackboards should be in a school in proportion to at- 
tendance? Suitable size of blackboards for draft teaching? Mow should 


y they be hung ? 


30. What pointers and easels and ball-frames are wanted ? 

$1. What maps should be in school? 

82. How many slates should there be? To whom should they belong ? 
How supply little children with small slates ? 
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CHAPTER II. 


SYSTEMS OF ORGANISATION, 


4 


1, ORGANISATION AND PERPETUAL EMPLOYMENT. 


j 33. In some works on Education organisation is 
understood to include all the me\hanical arrangements 
of the school from the building, to registration. In 
this book it is used in a much narrower sense, to 
denote the proper mode of par itioning the school 
children into two or more division! , the division of the 
schoolroom into a corresponding umber of compart- 
ments with suitable furniture, the successive *moye- 
ments of the divisions from compartment to compart- 
ment, and the proper distributin of the teaching 
staff. J 

34. One main object of every system of organisation 
is to enable the teacher to catty ‘out .the principle of 
Perpetual employment, which may be thus enun- 
tiated :—“ Every child m the school should be en- 
gåged at some useful employment at every moment 
during the entire day.” . 

The teacher must direct his energies to accomplish 
this : if he succeeds the school will work well, and the 
children, being kept from idleness, will be kept from 
mischief and noise: if he fails he will fail as a 
teacher. 

There are three primary systems of organisation that 
are found generally useful and suitable to Irish National 
Schools—the Bipartite, the Tripartite, and the Quadri- 
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partite; and a school maybe managed in accordance with 
any one of them, or a mixture of two may be adopted. 
I shall now proceed to describe these three systems, 
with the furniture arrangements suited to each. 

33. Define organisation. 


$4. Main object of organisation? Enunciate the principle of perpetual 
employment. Name the ordinary systems of organisation. 


- BIPARTITE OR TWO-PART SYSTEM. 


2. DESCRIPTION; DIVISION or PUPILS. 


35. When the whole of the pupils are divided into 
twoparts, onedivision being engaged at some desk lesson, 
while the pupils of the other division stand round the 
room in drafts at an oral Jesson, and when the two 
diyisions change places and subjects at the end of each 
lesson during the entire day ; this is what is called the 
bipartite or two-part system of organisation. This sys- 
tem is very suitable for ro generality of small national 
schools, atid it will be 2lecessary therefore to enter 
somewhat into detail regarding the manner of carrying 
it out. a 

3G. By the word class is meant here all the children 
who read the same class-book. By draft is meant 
all the pupils who’stand together at the same circle to 
read the same lesson: there may be several drafts 


in the same class. Ten or twelve pupils will be quite a 
sufficient number for each draft, and some drafts might 
be smaller. 

The chief reason for limiting the drafts to this num- 
ber is, that at the reading lesson each individual pupil 
may have sufficient time for reading; if the draft 
be very large, it will be impossible to accomplish 
this, and at the same time to explain and examine on the 


` subject matter. By limiting the number to ten or twelve 


however it is not meant that the drafts are to be always 
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kept apart. It is generally necessary to separate them 
at reading, and at some other lessons; but there are 
tertain subjects, such as geography, grammar, some 
portions of arithmetic, &c., in which two or more drafts 
may be joined. A 

37. The two great divisions of the pupils must be 
nearly equal innumbers; orifthere be any inequality, 
the junior division (as the children are smaller) may he 
slightly in excess of half. No fixed rule can be laid | 
“town as to the particular drafts that compose each, as 
this depends entirely on the school. With our present 
classification, the junior division, in many schools, will 
consist of the first and second classes, and the senior 
division of all the others; and it would be desirable 
that such a symmetrical arrangement as this should be 
carried out. But it is not necessary. If for in 
the first and second classes form considerably more 
half the school, the highest draft of second may bei 1 
cluded in the senior division; jf on the other hand 
these classes be much /ess than lalf, the lowest draft of 
-third may go with the junior division. 

38. There are many schouth, especially in rural dis- 
tricts, in which the relati itnumbers in tke different 
classes are subject to much yariation according to the 
season. In the winter menths the grown-up pupils 
attend, while the young childrén are kept at home by 
the severity of the weather: in summer it is the re- 
verse ; the little ones attend, and the elder pupils are 
employed at home. The partition made in summer, 
therefore may not answer in winter, and the teacher 
will be careful to restore the equality of the two divi- 
sions, by transferring, at the proper time, a draft from 
one to the other. Such a change as this should not 
be frequently made—not oftener than twice a year 
as it always acts more or less injuriously on the discip- 
line of the school. 


85. What is the Bipartite System? Describe it. 
_ 36. Define ‘‘ Draft,” “ Class,” and “ Division.’ How many should he 
madraft? Why this number! When must drafts be taught separately, 
anà when may they be combined? Me 


thE, Vp OO 
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37. Ina school of saventy actually present, give what you think would 
bea fair number for each of the classes; and state what classes and drafts 
should form junior division, and what senior. 

, 38. If the two divisions become very ‘unequal, according to season, how 
is this remedied? What check should be placed on this change? 


$ 3. DRAFT SPACE AND CIRCLES. 


39. The space for draft teaching should be along 
- one or more of the walls; this is far the most con- 

yenient place, for on the walls can be suspended the 
chief teaching appliances, such as maps, tablets, black 
boards, &e. Besides, a class standing next a wall is 
to some extent isolated from the rest of the school and 
will make less noise. 

40. The particular side wall to be left open for 
drafts depends on the circumstances of the school; it 
is often for instance determined by the position of 
the door; but generally speaking that one-should be 
chosen which is best illuminated and least interrupted 
by windows and fire-places. This space should be 
so broad that when the pupils are standing at the 
circles there will be room for a person to pass 
freely between their backs and the desks without 
touching either. If the ends of the desks be 7 feet 
from the wall, it will be sufficient to allow this; and 
in many small schools 6} feet will be enough. If the 
space be narrower than this there will be no room to 
pass behind the children. 

41, It may be stated generally that the width of 
the draft space ought to be in some degree proportioned 
to the width of the room; thus if the room be from 
14 to 18 feet wide, the draft space may be 7 feet 
8 feet for a room of 20 feet, and soon. In very l 
schools it might be left broader. 

4:2. There must be as many draft circles 


At 
ill 
accommodate one division—that is at least hithe 
h 


ro Us 


pupils—at once. The number therefore vary 
with the attendance. While on the one hand4@fere 
must be a sufficiency of desks, on the other 


srini E 
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much as possible of the walls should be left free for 
draft teaching. In small schools it is usually sufficient 
to leave a space’along one side wall and at one end. 
In a large room three walls may be nedessary; and if 
the room and the attendance be both very large, there 
may be circles all round. 


43. The diagram (fig. 1) will show how 
circles are to be made. Suppose AB to 
` be a portion of the school wall. Take a 
~ point O for the centre, about 18 inches 
\ from the wall, and with a radius of three 
ifeet describe the semicircle CDE, and 
/ continue the ends to the wall by the per- 
/ pendiculars CF and EG. The circle so 
marked, which may be regarded as of 
moderate size, will hold ten or twelve 
pupils. 


Ere. 1. 


The circles ought to be placed as far apart as the 
draft space will 
noise; the distance between two adjacent circles (that 
is, GI) should never be less than 24 feet, and should 
be if possible 3 or 4 fect. To determine the best 
places for them is often a matter requiring some 
thought. For the purpose of teaching large classes 
together, there ought to be two or more large circles 
Each of these should 
have a radius of fiye or six feet, and may be placed 
as in the diagram, or in any other position that may be 


`a &4. Various materials are employed for marking 
circles permanently. Some use strips of brass; others 
brass nails with flat heads, driven closely all round 
the heads being sunk into the boards.” This plan 
appears on the whole to answer better than any other, 
brass nails or strips be thought too expensive, common 
black paint will answer very well. é 
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39. Whore should the draft space be and why! 
40. Which wall, or walls, are ly i 
to whether draft space is erate REE ae ca 
Al. Proper width of draft fi -1 
EnS: ah space for school-room of 16, 18, 20, and 24 feet 
Rey tht many draft circles for a school of suppose 85 maximum attend- 
43. Draw diagram representing two adjacent draft circles, and put in 
all necessary measurements. 
41. Describe the way of making draft circles, and the seyeral materials: 
used for marking them. 


4, Numer AND Location oF Desks. 


45. Where the bipartite system is adopted, as 
there is never more than a division sitting at any one 
time, the number of desks may be limited if necessary 
to as many as will accommodate a little more than half 
the greatest attendance expected. Any one of the four 
following sets of desks will answer for a maximum 
attendance of 75, the particular set to be chosen being 
determined chiefly by the shape of the room :— 


5 desks of 12feet long = accommodation for at least 40 pupils. 


i ” » ” 
8 n ik os ” ” 40) 31 
1035 6 5, ” » 40 4, 


How i 


46. In some Continental countries the pupils are 
faught all their lessons sitting; they sit in fact as a 
general rule the” whole day, and the desks are 
arranged in groups to facilitate this. 

We find by experience that in the schools of Tre- 
land at least, it is not a good plan to keep the pupils 
constantly sitting; that a regularly recurring alterna- 
tion of position from sitting to standing, and vice verst, 
at short intervals during the day, with corresponding 
changes of subjects, while increasing the healthful-. 
ness of school employment, imparts an agreeable variety 
to the daily routine, and infuses a spirit of activity, 
life, and cheerfulness into the working of the school. 
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Keeping out of sight for the present the consideration 
of galleries, we find too that instruction in those 
subjects requiring direct oral teaching is given with 
most life and effect when the pupils are standing in a 
circle round the teacher. T shall therefore lay it down 
as a general rule, that the best way to arrange desks is 
the old Lancasterian plan of placing them across 
the room, the whole group forming a rectangle: 
always remembering that there must be sufficient 


space left along one or more ofthe walls for draft 
teaching. 


45. In providing desks and draft circles what attendance do we take into 
account? Give examples of desks for an actua) attendance of 80, 
46, What in a general way is the best plan of arranging desks 


5. Prans to Surm THE BIPARTITE System. 


4:7, If the desks are to be Placed across according to 
the above plan, their length will depend on the width 


of the room, and their number in the length of the 
room. 


48. Let it be required to furnish a room 40 feet 


Tn all large rooms like this a walking Space at least 


18 inches wide should be left along one side wall. 


Suppose the draft Space to be 8 feet broad : this will 
allow the desks to be 104 feet long, and each will hold 
therefore seyen pupils. Nine of these desks will be 
sufficient, on which about 60 pupils can sit, and which 
will occupy about 26 fect of the length of the room, 
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If the last desk be placed with its seat 3} feet from the 
end wall (for the reason of this, see description of fig. 
9 farther on), a clear space of 103 feet will be left at 
the other end. "@here-ought to be six circles, as each 
division, when the attendance is at its maximum, may 
contain six drafts; for these the present space will be 
amply suflicient. 

The following is the plan of the room according to 
these directions: observe the manner in which the 
large circles are placed among the others. 


Fre 2. 


40x20 


Door 


49. As a second example, let the dimensions of a 
room be 30% 16 feet; this will accommodate an ave- 
endance of 53, and the following plan (fig. 3) 


provides for 70 acttially present. 
Tn this small school it will be better to put the desks 


up against one side wall, leavi 
This will allow the desks to be 9 


feet, which will allow 9}-feet at the fire-place end and 
34 feet at the other end. The desks: will hold 36 
children, and 70 can easily be taught with this ar- 


rangement. 
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50. If the school-room be very large, it may be more 
convenient to place the desks in the middle, leaying 
draft space all round. And if eyen with this arrange- 
ment the desks would still be very long, there might 
be a passage through the middle. Suppose the desks 


to leave 8 feet at one side, and 5 at the other, 

SL. There is another desk arrangement, seldom met 
With in Trish National Schools, which is a little more 
expensive than those already described, but which will 
be found extremely convenient when it can be adopted. 


The desks are from 3ft. 4in. to 3ft. 6in. long, 


they are fixed one 
no walking space being 


ee a 
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necessary between them, as in the ordinary arrange- 
ments. Each desk is to be so placed that its front- 
board will serye as a support for the backs of the two 
pupils sitting next in front. Care must be taken that 
it be neither too close nor too far away. The best posi- 
tion must be found by trial, i.e. -by actually sitting 
down and adjusting the desk behind to the proper dis- 
tance. A small interval will be necessary—two, three, 
or four inches, according to the shape of the desks. 
The front-board of each might be slightly inclined in a 
way the reverse of the inclination recommended in 
paragraph 21, so as to accommodate the shape to the 
backs of the children. Each tier of desks must bo 
separated from the adjacent tier by a walking space of 
at least 18 inches; and a like space is left next the 


yall. 
The following plan will speak for itself. The room 
is supposed to be 42 feet- long by 214 feet wide; and 
the circles are to be laid down as in fig. 2. 


Fic. 4. 
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If anyone preferred the desks turned towards the 
side of the room, the arrangement would present no 
difficulty; in the present room there would be in this 
case, 85 desks, i.e., seven tiers of fiye each. With the 
desks in this position, there is still greater facility for 
supervision than in the preceding arrangement. 
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52. Whoeyer understands the preceding desk ar- 
rangements will find no difficulty in arranging desks of 
any length ina room of any dimensions. T shall oul 
remark that where the length of desks is notAwall 
suited to the width of the room, tlie teacher may 
it necessary fo place them along the length of 


room instead of across, an arrangement which will be 
found to answer yery well. 


47. When desks are placed across the room, on what does their length 
depend? On what their number? 

48. Show by a diagram, putting in all necessary measurements, the 
arrangement of desks and circles for bipartite organisation in a school- 
room 40 x 20; greatest attendance 120, 


49. Draw a diagram for a room of 30 x 16; greatest attendance 70. 

50. Draw a diagram in like manner for a room ól x 25 > greatest attend- 
ance 140; desks 12 feet, 

51, WHat is the “dual desk” arrangement? What are its advantages ? 
Draw two plans with dual desk arrangement for a School-room of 42 x 214, 
in one, desks across, in the other lengthwise. 


52. May desks be Placed otherwise than across the roo? Sho hoy 


6. Use or ĢALLERIES ry Brearwre Sysrex. 


53. In the bipartite system the pupils of one division 


the same time. 
_ As the desks are not well adapted for oral instruction 
it will be exceedingly convenient to have one or two 
small galleries—which may be made with common 
forms—that will hold one division, while the pupils A 
of the other are standing round the room. If there 
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be no separate classroom for the purpose, the gal- 
lery may be placed in the school-room itself. 

54, Some plans shall now be given showing the 
manner of arranging desks with one or more galleries 
all in the same room. Where there are to be two 
galleries in the school-room, the arrangement shown in 
fig. 5 will answer well. 


Fig. 5. 


In the next example there is one gallery, consisting 
simply of 6 forms all the same height, placed asin 
fig. 6. The children sitting on this gallery may be 
taught, together, in which case theirfaces are all turned 
the same way. Or they may be taughtin two sections, 
- one section turned in one direction, and the other in 
the opposite direction. . This is a very useful form of 
gallery. 


55. The schools represented in the next two figures 


r ls: 
are types of a very numerous class of our rural schools. 
In tha first the dimensions are supposed to be 28 X 16 
fect; and with the present furniture arrangement it 
will accommodate an actual attendance of 60. There 
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is barely room for one little gallery of two seats, but 
it has in reality three, for the seat of the last desk can 
be used as a third. From 20 to 24 children can be 
seated at one lesson in this little gallery. N 

The school represented by the second diagram 
(fig. 8), is larger, its dimensions being 88 x 18 feet. ý 
Here four seats are put in behind the desks, which, - 
with that of the last desk, constitute a gallery of five 
seats, capable of seating 40 children, whenever it may 
be found necessary to take so large a number at one 
lesson. With the furniture arrangement here adopted, 


-80 children can be accommodated in the school- 7 
“room, but not more. 


Fic. 7. Fic. 8. 


The furniture arrangements represented if these 


two figures are particularly recommended for their . 
simplicity, their usefulness, and their very general 
adaptation to the common national schools of this 
country. Even one form placed behind the last desk, 

if re be not room for more, wilt be found extremely | 
useful. 


Tf there is only one gallery, the best place for it is | 
generally at the back of the desks. | 
The galleries haye been all along supposed to be in - 
Tt will greatly enhance their value 
18; butin this case 


a Ifa school-room admit eith 
all, or of only one, it will sometim 


er of no gallery at 
already remarked, to teach a lesso; 


es be necessary, ag 
n on some subject 
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requiring direct oral instruction to a class of children 
sitting in desks. We shall suppose this lesson to be 
geography, but our arrangements will answer any other 
subject. A : 
The best way to arrange the pupils in the desks is 
to place them with their faces turned contrary to the 
usual direction, hanging a map immediately before them. 
Tt will be better that those receiving the same lesson 
occupy only two—certainly not more than 
three—desks. Even with threo, those who sit on 
the third are too far from the map and from the teacher. 
and it will be found difficult to keep up their atten- 
tion, especially as active teaching is going on at the 
same time in different parts of the room. A class of 
about sixteen can sit in two desks of 9 feet long. 
T'he map must not be placed less than 8 or more than 
1 feet from the first rank; it may be hung on an 
easel placed with its legs on each side of the seat of 
the next desk. . y 
Tf there be no gallery, and if the division at an oral 
lesson in the desks be divided into two parts, the 
following will be the disposition of the school; the 
children ara represented by dots. At A is placed the 
easel for one map or black board; its four legs shown by 
four little black squares. The second map is hung on 
the wall at B, and for this purpose the seat of the last 
desk is placed within about 3% feet of the wall. This 
arrangement of pypils will answer for the schools 


planned in figs. 2, 3, and 4. 
Fie. 9. 


g 
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53. Show the utility of one or Re small galleries in bipartite organisa- 
ion. ey be placed ogi 7 
fa: See ey, va the furniture arrangement for bipartite organi~ 
sation when there are two small galleries; also with one small gallery 
i ed as two, s x j 
Wests mel aat With all measurements inserted, showing furniture 
Arrangement in a room of 37 X 18 ; walking space song side wall ; with a 
form gallery of three seats behind the desks. Ifthere isonly one gallery 

where in general is the best place for it? 


e l lesson be given to children in desks, how are they to sit? 
oy os ARS at most Should those receiving the same. lesson occupy ? 
How must map be placed ? Show disposition of school by diagram. 


TRIPARTITE OR THREE-PART SYSTEM, 


7. DIVISION or Purns; FURNITURE ARRANGEMENTS. 


57. The bipartite system and the house arrange- 
ments suited to it have now been fully detailed ; a 
much shorter description will be sufficient to render 
intelligible the tripartite system and the manner of 
arranging and carrying on the school in accordance 
with it. The pupils, as the name implies, are divided 
into three parts, which may be called junior, 
middle, ang Senior, division, respectively; at each 
lesson during the entire day, the three diyisions..arg_ 
engaged at lessons in the three compartments cf the 
school, floor, desks, and gallery; and at the eng 
of cach’ lesson they all change places and subjects, 

58. This system is not so simple as the bipartite, 
and it is not suitable to small schools; but where there 


with great advantage. It should not be atte 
unlessthere are three teachers, 
or an assistant and a monitor, with the head t 


9. All that was said in connection with theh i 
system on the subject of the divisi thy ee 


‘vision of pupil: i 
With slight variation in the present F E 
divisions should be maintained 
as possible throughout the year, but the transfer 


of whole drafts from one division to an, thi 
8s far as Possible avoided. pea i 


as Nearly equal 
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60.—The bipartite system can be carried on with 
desks and draft circles only, but for the tripartite, 
gallery accommodation of some kind, either in the school- 
room or in a class-room, is indispensable. A school 
provided with class-rooms for one-third of the pupils, 
as recommended in Paragraph 9, is very suitable for 
tripartite organisation. There must be desks for at 
least one-third of the greatest number of pupils pre- 
ponh; draft circles for a third, and galleries for a third 

SO. 

A tripartite organisation cannot be carried out effi- 
ciently without two galleries, or one that may be 
‘used as two. For first, if the attendance be large, one- 
third of the pupils will form a gallery class too un- 
wieldy to be taught effectively ; second, whether large 
or not, it is impossible to find subjects for all the gallery 
lessons so general in their nature as to suit the whole 
of the pupils that form a division. 

The two galleries, if in the main schoolroom, should 
be near each other}; and one of them should be 
large enough to hold one entire division, the other 
to hold half a division. When this arrangement is 
adopted, the teacher can at each lesson either break 
up the division into two parts in the two galleries, or 
teach them all together in the large one, as the nature 
of the lesson may require- For example, ifthere be an 
attendance of 80, there may be one gallery of four 
forms, each eight feet long; and another of two forms 

£ the same length..° The large one will hold 30, and 
the small one 15. A single gallery howeyer will 
answer, if it be of the kind shown in fig. 6, as the 
division may be either divided or taught together on it. 

G1. The galleries may be in one or more de- 
tached class-rooms, or in the principal school-room, 
or one may be in a class-room and the other in the 
school-room. Tf they be both in the school-room, the 
plans given in figs. 5 and 6 are among the best 
that can be adopted; for these furniture arrangements 
will suit either the bipartite or the tipare ee 
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If there be two class-rooms, one of them at least should 
have a gallery large enough for one entire division. If 
there be only one class-room, it should also afford room 
for a division ; the next figure shows the arrangement if 


Fic. 9. 


there be two galleries, a large one in a class-room, and 
a small one (which may consist of a few forms) in the 
school-room. 

G2, The movements at the end of the lessons are a 
little more complicated in this system than in the bi- 
partite, for the three divisions moye simultaneously. I 

‘do not think it necessary to describe the manner of 
shifting the divisions, as it can present no difficulty to 
any one who reads the descriptions of the bipartite move- 
ments in’ Chap. V. A few general hints and precautions 
however may be useful. With respect to the three 
compartments of the school, there are two and only 

ement, viz., either desks— 
&e., or desks—palleries—floor— 
desks, &. A single moyement of one of the divisions 
fixes the direction: an, 


; and once this is determined all the 
other movements for all 


ee ees 
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wishes to have them next on the floor for home lessons; 
this determines the whole matter; and the movement 
for all the divisions during the day will be desks—floor 
—gallery—desks, &e. Which division take the desks, 
which the floor, and which the gallery, at the first 
lesson in the morning, must be determined by the 
teacher; for the arrangement suited to one school may 
not answer so well in another. 


QUADRIPARTITE OR FOUR-PART SYSTEM, 
8. Drscrterron AND FURNITURE ARRANGEMENTS, 


G3. This system is a modification of the bipartite ; 
it is adapted to large schools, especially if there bea 
class-room, and where it can be carried out it will be 
found yery effective. 

The main features of this system are the following : 
—First : the pupils are diyided into four parts, and as 
in the other systems, the divisions must be preserved 
equui or nearly so. AA 

Second: with regard tothe positions and movements 
of the divisions, the pupils of two divisions (half the 
entire school) are at draft lessons round the room at the 
same time, but at the other lessons the same two divi- 
sions separate, one going to the desks and the other to 
the gallery; at the next desk-and-gallery lesson for the 
same two divisions, their positions are reversed, the 
division that sat last time in desks now taking the 
gallery, and vice versd. : 

At every lesson during the day therefore the pupils 
are disposed in the following manner : half are standing 
round the room, one-fourth are sitting in desks, and one 
fourth in gallery; and at the movement after each 
lesson, the two divisions that have been on the floor . 
separate into desks and gallery respectively, while the 
two that have been in desks and gallery now both stand 
round the room at the draft circles. On the supposi- 
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i t there are eight lessons—and this should 
eae be the case when the present system is adopted 
s—it will be seen that each draft receives altogether, 
during the entire day, two lessons in desks, two in 
gallery, and four at the draft circles. 

Third: with respect to house arrangements ; there 
must be draft space enough for half the whole attend- 
ance; as many desks as will accommodate at least a 
fourth, and a gallery (or two) to hold a fourth. n 
the arrangement of the furniture there may be much 
variety. One gallery will be generally sufficient, 
which may be either in the school-room, or what is-- 
far better, in a class-room. But if the attendance be 7 
very large, two may be required, especially if there 
be no class-room. i 


Tf there be a class-room cofitai ing a gallery, t » fur- 
niture arrangement is so sintple that it needs"no de- 
sctiption. there be no class- om, the galle: ist 
be in the school-room, and its poation will of se 
depend on the construction of the rom. In this case 
the arrangements represented in figs. 6, 7, and 8, will 
answer, the desk and gallery accommodation being 
of course modified to suit the system 


57. Give a general description of the tri 
58. For what description of schools is 


i meas to the numbers in the three 
divisions, 

60. How many gall 93 are necessary for tripartite organisation ? Give 
Jour reason for this. 


two galleries, if the 
accommodate, 


leries to be pl. 1 
there be no ¢lass-room, where are they to be placed ? gee 


Draw two diagrams, showing furniture arrangements for tripartite 
organisation—(1) where one of the galleries is in a se; arate class- ; 
(2) where both galleries are in the schaal rera 5 p 
modes of moving the divisions of a school ii 
What determines mode of movement? Might 
the movement be floor-galleries-desks, dvring one part of the day, and floor- 
desks-galleries during another part? If not, state why. 

63, Describe the quadripartite system— First, as to the division of pupils ; 
Second, as te position and movements; Third, as to house and furniture 

nts. 3 
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| CHAPTER M i csncn ane 
TIME-TABLES. 


R ike Gay, PRINCIPLES. 


64, A Time-Table is to a school what gramm 
is to a language. For in the first instance the ci 
cumstances of the school determine the constructio 
of the time-table; but once determined, the business 
should be afterwards carried on in accordance with 
it. In order that the teacher may be able to follow his 
time-table, it must be skilfully framed and well suited 
to the school. i 

65. A time-table should be constructed with care and 
delibefation;’ for the success of the school depends in a 
great measure on its suitability. It may be desirable 
in the first instance to work the school for a time ac- 
cording to an experimental time-table; but once a 
teacher has finally settled on his time-table, he 
should adhere to it; and work the school in accord- 


. ance with it. It often happens indeed that changes 


in the circumstances of the school render neces- 
sary one or more changes in the time-table. But in no 
caseshould a permanent change be made in the working of 
the school without first making the necessary alteration 
in the time-table. 

6G. A time-table should be simple both in appear- 
ance and reality. It should be perfectly free from am- 
biguity ; the ‘general subject as well as the place 
where it is to be taught, whether desks, floor, or gallery, 
should be specified for each class or division, at each 
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iod during the day. A visitor walking in at any 

ees should io able, Je looking at the time-table and 

at the clock, to tell whether cach class is in the right 
place, and at the right employment. S 

67. The time-table for any individual school depends 

on a variety of circumstances; whether the system 

- adopted be bipartite, tripartite, or a modification of 

either; whether the school be male, female, or mixed ; 


the proficiency of the children, &c. It is not intended — 
that any of the time-tables given in this chapter should. j 


be slayishly and thoughtlessly copied by the teacher. 
I£ he thinks, after due deliberation, that one of them 
will suit his school let him adopt it. But generally it 
will be better for cach teacher to construct his own time- 
table; and he will likely be materially assisted by some 
one of my specimens. S 
G8. There should be a proper Sequence of sub= 
jects. Two subjects imposing much mental strain, as 
arithmetic, grammar, &c., should not come one im- 
mediately after another. Such subjects should be alter- 
nated with others not requiring much thought, such as 
writing, oral spelling, dictation, mechanica] reading, &c, 
The writing lesson should not be immediately aftet 
arrival or after play; as the children’s hands are always 
hot and unsteady after exercise. 
9. For young children a lesson of 20 minutes is 
not too short; but older children will bear lessons of 


classes, it will be found the least objection 
make all the lessons of moderate lengt 
minutes. 

However, for infants, if there be an: 
one or two of the lesson intervals migh 
two. 

790. Great care must be taken to apportion the ‘time 
Properly among the subjects according to their import- 
ance. The principal part of the day must be devoted 


y in the school, 
t be broken into 


p 
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ło the primary subjects, reading, writing, spelling, and 
arithmetic. The weekly time for the several subjects 
is shown farther on in Paragraph 81, which the teacher 
should consult when framing his time-table. : 

71. The time for secular instruction is generally 
either 44 or 5 hours, which, deducting half an hour for 
play, gives in the one case 4, and in the other 44 hours 
clear for teaching purposes. The teacher should how- 
ever try to secure fhe longer interval (5 hours alto- 
gether for secular instruction, including play). I shall 
suppose for the present that the whole teaching time is 
divided into eight parts; if it be 4 hours, each lesson 
will be just half an hour long; if it be 4} hours, some 
will be longer. 

The time for religious instruction depends on the 
circumstances of the indiyidual school; the time-tables 
that follow will allow its being carried on at any period 
during the day, by making the necessary changes in 
the time column. If there be religious instruction 
every day it ought to be mentioned’ at the proper time 
among the secular subjects. If the time for beginning 
or ending the secular business in any particular school 
differ ffom what is set down in these time tables, the 
necessary alterations can be made in the time column 
without difficulty. n 

In the time-tables that follow, the places where the 
lessons are taught are in all cases mentioned; F stands 
for floor or drafts, D for desks, and @ for gallery. 
This @ will be retained even on tho supposition that 
there is no gallery; and in this case the lessons marked 
G will be taught in desks, the children being placed as 
described in page 81. 


64. Show that a time table is to a school what grammar is to a language. 

65. Why should a time table be framed with care? If a change is re- 
quired in the time-table what should be done? , 

Describe what atime-table should aim at. What should a visitor be 

able to learn from a time-table? eat hy 

67. On what circumstances does the time-table for an individual school 
depend? How should a teacher use these time-tables? = i 

68. What is sequence of subjects and what does it require in a time- 
table? Precaution as to writing lee-on? : 
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Gi 

69. What is a good ayerage length of lessons for the general school, and | 
why? F 3 

. ibjects require most time? 

i Ge wnt you think a reasonable time to begin and end secular 
instruction. How should the) religious instruction be mentioned in the 
time-table? 

ve 
2—TIME-TABLE For Boys’ Scuoors. ‘tie 


72. Bipartite—Time-table No. 1 is suitable for the 
great majority of ordinary boys schools whatever may : 
be the attendance or the number of teachers. It y: nA 
answer any of the furniture arrangements from fig. 
to fig. 9, last chapter, but it can best be carried out 
where there are galleries, as in figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8. 

there be some boys learning extra branches, it 
will not be difficult to find time for them. But 
generally speaking the best time for teaching extra . 
branches is before or after the ordinary school hours, 
and they should not curtail the time for 
the primary branches, 

“Inspection of cleanliness,” ‘extra instruction,” id 
and the particular classes in the divisions are inserted 
in No. 1, but for the sake of breyity they will be 
omitted from the others. 7 ‘ 

If the school time be half an hour longer than is sup- 
posed in this time table (which it ought to be if possible) 
the following time column may be used instead of the 
one given :—(10—10:5), (10:5—10:40), (10.40—11.15) ar 
(=i, (13—13), (123-198), (1291-20) 
C1:26—1:85), (1:55—924), (238), (3—33), (3349) 
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If singing be taught, time may be allowed for it in 
a variety of ways. For instance, it may be introduced 
into No. 1, by adding this note at the foot, which will 
allow three half hours per week for it :—‘“‘ Singing for 
the whole school from 11 to 11} o'clock on Monday, 


Trre-Tanre No. 1. 


Torr. Junton Division, Sexton Division. | 


F) To First and Second Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
SIA Classes.” and Sixth Classes.” 
9:55 | 10 Inspection as to cleanliness. 
10 |10) Arithmetio D Home Lessons. | F 
pe =s 
Jop aall Gace oaa Ria F Arithmetic. | D 
‘Arith, Tables, M. T. W. | g | Fi i 
u | ny Spelling, Th. Fr, G Reading. | F 
1} | 12 Reading. F Writing. | D 
JEL i 
12 | 12) Play. 
12)) 1 Copying from Books, |'D | Arithmetic. | F 
1} Arithmetic, F Dictation. D 
a ee] oa Ei Reading, 
| 2 Writing. D| (Grammar, wed.) | © |: 
Kaai ai Le ee 
n Geo; hy, M. Tu. W: 
AP Reading. F (sacl Th. Fr G 
[i a 
24 3 Roligious Instruction. 
3 4 Extra instructions for Monitors’ class. 


* The classes and drafts composing each division depend 
of coprss on the school. 
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from 12} to 1 on Wednesday, and from 2 to 23 on 
Friday.” (But if there be a classroom, singing can be 
taught to individual classes without disturbing the 
rest of the school.) 

73. Should the teacher wish to introduce drawing, 
the following time-table (No 2) will answer, allowing 
for this subject three lessons per week for each division. 
If the junior division be not engaged at drawing, let 
the left-hand part of the time-table be filled up the 
same asin No. 1. Tf three lessons per week be thought 
insufficient for this important subject, or if lessons 
longer than 85 minutes be considered desirable, it will 
be better to teach it before or after the ordinary school 
hours. 

Tre-Tanre No. 2. 


Tose. | _ Juxior Division. | Sexror Drytsron. 
10 | 10) Religious Instruction. 

10} 1s] Copying. D Home Lessons. F 
bo" | eee 
11.5 (11.35 Gast One Sea F Writing. D 
A Arithmetic. “|D Arithmetic. F 
pi 2.10 12.40) Reading. F - Dictation, EN 

12,40) wal Play, 

L100 DEE Weth ve, |D (Readiness) 

1.40) 2.15 Arithmetic, |F (Damne Wea.) > 

2.15) 2.55 Writing. D Reading. F 

O E ag 
=] 


| 
{ 
i 
i 
by 
j 

hea 
| 
Í 

| 

f 
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7%. Tripartite. The two following tripartite time- 
tables require no explanation; they are types, which, 
with the necessary modifications to suit special circum- 
stances, will answer for most schools organised on the 
tripartite system. Either of them can be easily modi- 
fied to admit one or more lessons per week on drawing, 
or singing, or both, for one or more of the divisions. 


Trre-Tante No. 3. 


Tink, Jun. Div. Min. Diy. Sex. Div. 


10 | 10.35} Copying. | D igual ee G | Home Lessons.| F 


10.85 | 11.10} Arithmetic. | @ |Home Lessons, 


Writing. D 


X 
1110 11.45] Resting. |E | Dictation. |D | (Roa Tues.) | F 
G 


11,45 |12.15| Writing. D Ra TE E Arithmetio, | F 
12.15 | 12.45 Play. 


12.45 | 1.15 | Spelling. 


| Arithmetic. | F Dictation. |D 


Mon. 


G 
“hl SGehecantiye 
1.15 | 1.45 Reading. E| Writing D | (Rea Bony) G 


A 2 Geography. | ding. 
1.45 | 2.25 | Arithmetic. | D (Tables, Aton.) F res 


2.25 | 3 Reading. |G Reading, | F | Arithmetic 


_3 | 3.30 Religious Instruction. 


i i t is the 

72. Write out from memory a copy of Time-table No. 1. What 
best time for extra subjects? Give a time column of Grou TE 
Correspond with Time-table No. 1) secular instruction 10 to 8 o'clock. 
would you allow time for singing? 7 3 

73, Write out a Time-table with lessons in Drawing. uar time. 10 to 3 

74. Draw out a tripartite eight-lesson time-table; secular ae 
o'clock. Re-write it, so as to include drawing for middle aha serion 
divisions. Draw out a tripartite seven lesson time-table; secular 
10 to 3. è 
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Tom-Tante No. 4, 


‘Tre. Jun. Dry. Min. Dry. Sun. Diy. 


7 / 
19] 10-40) Sear gor |G | Bees 20° | p | Home Lessons, | F 


Ment, Feet 
i x M, Tu. 
10-40) 11-20] Arithmetic. | D | Reading, | F Geography, G 


W. Th. Fr. 
Geography, 
11-20) 11-55] Reading. |F ges e| Writing, |D 
Th. Fr.’ 
11-95] 12-85) Copying. |@ | Dictation. | D | Arithmetic. | F 
12-35| 1-5 Play. 


g iti Å p Grammar, 
1-5 | 140 | Writing. |D | Reading. | r Read: Mon.) | @ 


Dictation, 
140) 2-20 | Reading. |F | Arithmetic. | a Niasi, |D 
Their,” |> 


2-20 | 3 | Arithmetic. | @ Writing. D Reading. 


8 8-30 Religious Instruction. 


3.—TIME-TABLES FOR MrxeD Sonodes. 


75. Bipartite. A mixed school, in which the girls 
do not learn needlework, is, so far as the time-table ig 
concerned, the same as a boys school 5 and 
some one of the preceding time-tables will answer. The 
only precaution necessary in this case is to put the boys 
and girls sitting in separate desks; and though they 
stand together at the floor lessons, still the girls should 
be at one side of the circle, and the boys at the other, 


i 
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To construct a time-table for a mixed school in which 
needlework is taught requires careful consideration. 
For while the girls are working, the boys continue at 
their ordinary lessons, and the time for work must be 
so arranged that this "Toss of literary instruction shall 
not be confined to one or two subjects, but shall be 
distributed among several. 

76. In some mixed schools a work-mistress gives 


TIME-TABLE No. 5. 


Toe Junior Division. Sexton Diviston. 
10 | 10.35) . Arithmetic, D Home Lessons. F 
Home Lessons. Arithmetic 
10.35 | 1110) (pirat Class Read.) | E| (Geography, Wed.) |? 
Arith. Tables, M. T. W. i 
11.10 | 11.45 | ES paning, whe | & Reading. F 
11.45 | 12.15 Reading. PHT Writing. D 
Recreation. 
7 
Copying. G Arithmetic. F 
Arithmetic.“ F Dictation. D 
Writing. D Reading. P 
# ; Grammar, M. W, Fr, 
Reading. F | Geography, Tu. Th, G 
Religious Instruction. 
NEEDLEWORK ARRANGEMENT, 
Monday, Tuesday; iday. 
Wednesday. , Thursday, Friday. 
12.45 | 1.50 Girls of Senior Division. Girls of Junior Division. 
Girls of Junior Division. 
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i ction in needlework for two hours; in others 
pass is a permanent female assistant who teaches 
needlework for some short time each day, and assists 
in the general business for the rest of the time. In 
the former case, the best and most usual arrangement 
is to divide all the girls that work into two classes, 
each of which receives instruction for about one ho 
Time-table No. 5 is constructed on this principle; < 
will answer for a mixed school of any attendance. 

If however only a small class of girls learn neei 
work, it will be scarcely necessary to make special ar 
rangements for it. In this case the simplest plan is 
to use one of the time-tables already given for boys’ 
schools, and let the girls that work be sent fo the ‘k- 
mistress according as they can best be spared fro; 
literary lessons. 5 

77. If there be a permanent female assistant 
teaches needlework for an hour or so, the same ti 
table can be used, only with the addition of the follow- 
ing simpler needlework arrangement, instead of the one 
given :— 

ant lt Se a ee 
Neepirwork. 


eee ath See Ay ENN 
12.45 | 1.50 | Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 

ES SOS 
1.50 | 2.50 | ‘Thursday and Friday. 


78. Tripartite. In time table No. 6, the girls work 
for two hours. They should be divided into two classes, 
one elementary, and the other advanced. If needle- 
work be taught for only one hour to a single selected 
class of girls, the same time-table (No. 6) will answer 
equally well, by adding the following needlework 
arrangement instead of that given :— 


NEEDLEWORK ARRANGEMENTS, 
1.50 | Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. 


2.50, | Thursday and Friday. 
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Tnre-Tanre, No. 6. 


Time, Jus. Div. ‘Mi. Dry. | Sex. Div. 


Arithmetic, | 
10 {10.35| Copying. | D M. T.W. G [Home Lessons) F 


A -207 ~ 
10.85 | 11.10 | Arithmetic.| @ | Homme q9r| P| Writing. 


Gram, M. T. 
11.10 | 11.45 | Reading. | £ | ` Writing. D |Read. W. Th. G 
Geog. M. 


Geography. 
11.45 | 12.20 | Writing. | D eag G | Arithmetic. 
. on.) 


Recreation. 


F | Dictation. 


Ms Geography. 
Dictation. D (Grannis G 
Mon.) 


Arithmetic. 


Spelling. 


G 
5 


Grammar. 
1.50 | 2.25 | Arithmetic. | D EA G Reading. P 
on, 


2.25) 3. Reading. | G| Reading. F | Arithmetic, | D 


8. | 3.35 Religious Instruction. 


NenfLkWORK ARRANGEMENT. 


O T] Thursday, Friday. 
——— 
12.50 1.50 Adyanced Class. Elementary Class. 
1.50 2.50 Elementary Class. Advanced Class, 


75. What sort of time-table answers in a mixed school where the girls 
do not learn needlework? What precaution as to where girls should sit 
and stand? Why is it hard to draw a time-table for a mixed school with 
needlework ? R 

76. In what two ways may the needlework instructor be ecplayedy 
Draw out a bipartite time-tabla for a mixed school where the work-mis' 


teaches for two hours, 
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Tf only a a few girls learn needlework what arrangement will answer? 
77. Give the needlework arrangement where there is a permanent female 
lite assistant, who teaches needlework for about one hour, 

78. Draw out a tripartite eight-lesson time-table for æ mixed school; 
secular time 10 to 3 o'clock; needlework for two hours. If needlework be 
taught for only one hour or so in this school, give needlework arrangement, 


4, TIME-TABLES For GRILS Scnoors, $ 
-tables for girls’ schools admit of 
in consequence of the different arrange- 


79. Bipartite. Time 
much variety, 


TIME-TABLE No. 7. 


‘Time, Juxion Division. | Sexton Dryiston, | y 
De CE ee ses 
Home Lessons, Dictation, 
10 1085| (Eist Class Read) |F| (Caritnmetio Wed) |D 
10.35 | 11.5 Dictation, D Home Lessons. F 
I 
Lan M] 
Arith. M, Tu. Wed Fis 
1 [1140 ES EA al Writing. D 
li | | — i 
11.40 | 12.15 Writing. D Arithmetic. F 
—— 
12.15 | 12.45 Play 
r Fa :; Grammar M, Tu. W. 
12.45 | 1.20 Reading. F Geography Th, P. 
——_— | a 
1.20| 2 |Arithmeticand Tables. | D Rending. 
—. 
2 |% 
Needlework. D 
2} 3 


8 8.35 Religious Instruction, 
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ments for teaching needlework. Time-table No. 7 
will answer for any female schoolin which needlework 
is taught for one hour, and in which the whole time for 
secular instruction (not including the interval for play) 
is four hours and-a half. 

80. Zripartite—The construction of a tripartite 


‘time-table fora girls’ school depends on a variety of cir- 


cumstances, and time-tables may be drawn out in a cor- 
responding variety of forms. ‘Time-table No. 4 may be 
adapted to a girls’ school by making all the lessons half 
an hourlong. This will bring the literary business to 
terminate at 2 o'clock; and the remaining hour can be 
spent at needlework. It would be easy to modify 
others of the tripartite time-tables in like manner, so as 
to make them fit for girls’ schools. 

Any teacher who can draw out a common bipartite 
time-table can easily modify it to suit quadripartite 
organisation, by taking the scheme described in pages 
35, 36, as the basis. 


79. Draw outa pipers eight-lossons timo-table for n girls’ school; secu- 
Jar time 10 to $ o'clock ; senior girls working one hour, and junior girls 
half an hour. R 

80. How” would you procood to arrange a tripartite time-table a for girls’ 
school; needlework about one hour t 


5. Awnatysis or No.1; Distrmorton or TraceR’ s 


Tar. 


81. According to time-table No. 1, the pupils of 
both divisions receive altogether four lessons at the 
draft circles, three in the desks, and one in galleries 
(or in desks used as galleries—see p. 81), The number 
of half-hours devoted weekly (in this time-table) to 

5 
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each subject is shown in the following table ; Saturday 
is not included :— 


pn een eS 
Read. | Writ. | Dict, Arith| Gram, Geog. |E-Los,| Total, 


82: The labours of a teacher in a school are chiefly 
two-fold, teaching and superintending. 
In the performarce of this double duty, there are two 
extremes which .e must carefully avoid: on the one 
hand, allowing aimself to be totally absorbed in teach- 
ing a succession of single classes, without sufficient] 
attending to the rest of the school; and on the other, 
wasting his time in constant superintendence, and 


teaching little or none, When a lesson commences, he 


should not at once drop into his class and begin to teach, 


asifhe felt no interest in what is going on in the 
other classes; this is a fault to which zealous and con- 
scientious teachers are sometimes liable, from their ex- 
treme anxiety to be constantly employed in teaching. 
Immediately after the divisions haye changed places 
his first duty is to go round to the drafts and 
classes one by one to see that each is at the 
proper subject or lesson, and if necessary to give some 
directions, or speak a few words of encouragement to 
the pupils or monitors, This most important duty will 
generally not occupy more than four or five minutes. 
_ But the other extreme, spending the whole or a con- 
siderable part of the day in merely Superintending, is 
far more pernicious in its effects and tendencies, both 
on the teacher and on the school, 


e t A teacher addicted 
to this is constantly employed in visiting the drafts in 


* Including a short time at home 


lessons, for any drafts of 
the junior division that may be en TIERS 


gaged at then, 
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succession, teaching or questioning a tew minutes in 
one, uttering some hasty directions, or putting the 
children in order, in a second, listening with attentive 
ear to the questions and answers of a third; he is 
lively-looking and fussy, but he scarcely ever teaches 
u lesson. 

>’ This kind of employment is little better than down- 
right idling. A teacher might divide his time between 
two classes during a lesson: whether he do this or 
remain altogether with one, depends on the nature of 
the lesson, as well as on several other circumstances, 
and must be decided on each particular occasion by his 
own judgment. But he can hardly teach in more than 
two classes within one half hour, without approaching 
too nearly to the wretched practice already described. 

$3. As he will have to confine himself to one or two 

drafts of the division during the half hour, he must be 
careful so to distribute from day to day his teaching 
among the different drafts and classes, that more time 
and attention shall not be bestowed on any one than is 
justly due to it. 

The teacher will find it convenient to make a rule 
not to change from one division to another 
within the time of one lesson, except merely for the 
purpose of a hasty visit as already stated: if he change 
at all if should be from -one draft to another of the 
same diyision. The paid monitor should not as a 
general rule (subject to occasional exceptions) be em- 
ployed in the same diyision with the principal teacher : 
if there be more than one, their distribution is usually 
a matter of less difficulty. 


81. Suppose 40 half-hour lessons per week; distribute them among the 
several subjects, showing how many of the 40 are to be giyen to each 
subject for each division. 

82. What are the two-fold duties of a teacher in a school? Point out the 
two extremes he must avoid. Describe how a teacher should act immedi- 
ately after change. Show the evil of the teacher devoting too much time 
to mere superintendence. + a 3> bd 

83. Between how many classes, at most, should a teacher divide his time 
during a lesson. While the teacher is with one division where should the 
monitor generally be? 
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6. MANAGEMENT or Scnoor AT THE DIFFERENT Lessons, 


$4. According to the Rules of the Board one 
assistant is allowed for an ayerage of 70 pupils: and 
beyond this, an additional assistant for every 35 in 
ayerage attendance. An average of 40 renders a school 
eligible for a monitor: and additional monitors are 
allowed according to the attendance and teaching staff. 
The Rules then will allow one teacher for every 35 
pupils; and they will allow more if monitors be taken 
into account, 

There is no good reason why a single teacher and 
a monitor should not be able to conduct efficiently. 
a school with an attendance up to 70. The following. 
instructions, which apply directly. to time-table Noal, 
show how this may be done.. In the school supposed> 
here the junior division consists of first and se mL 
classes—five drafts, and the senior of third, fourtu, 
fifth, and sixth classes—four drafts. I must remark 
that these instructions must be taken in conjunction 
with those given in Chapters II. and TY.; and that 
they will apply, with slight modification, té all the 
other time tables. 

85. 10 to 103.. Senior division home lessons in 
drafts. — The preuminary business should 
not encroach on the school work: the 
children should be marched in+a few minutes hefore 
the time, and tlie first lesson should be actually begin- 
ning at ten o'clock. 

The teacher first examines the pupils of one draft in 
the whole of their home lessons, next those of an 
and so on, going from draft to draft till the half hour 
terminates. He will not be able to examine all him- 
self, so that it will be necessary for him for part of the 
time to have the assistance of the monitor, who leaves the 
junior diyision temporarily for that purpose. The 
teacher should examine on to-morrow those examined 
by the monitor to-day. The pupils of those drafts 


nother, 
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immediately under examination should not be allowed 
to rehearse their home lessons; they should be at 
reading, spelling, or tables, under the care of the head 
pupil or the best reader in each draft. 

If the teacher wish to examine all the lessons every 
day himself, a good plan is to begin before ten o'clock 

and examine the pupils individually as they come in, 
stopping at five minutes before ten; those that remain 
he can easily examine within the half hour. Al the 
home lessons of the senior division, without one ex- 
ception, should be examined by half-past ten. 

Junior division, arithmetic in desks: in charge of the 
paid monitor. This is a silent lesson, and the children 
work for themselves, requiring not so much teaching 
as superintendence and guidance, The monitor, haying 
seen that all are at work, may leave them for ten 
minutes in the middle of the half hour to assist the 
head teacher with the home lessons. For the plan of 

« working see Part II., Chap. V. 

86. 10} toll. Seniordivision, arithmetic in desks.— 
Wa This is a silent lesson, and the pupils work for them- 
selves out of books; they may be superintended by the 
monitor every day except one or two, when they are 
in charge of the teacher. They shoyld all, without 
exception, be provided with arithmetics, which 
they take out from their satchels or straps the moment 
they are seated. All should work on paper.. 
Every exercise should’be looked at when finished, the 
pupil holding up his hand as a signal. Two pupils 
who happen to be at the same exercise should not be 
allowed to sit next each other. For further instruc- 
tions on the method of working, see Part IT., Chap. V. 

Junior division, reading and home lessons in drafts — 
According to arrangement the teacher has charge of 
junior division at this hour every day except one or 
fwo, and he will require the help of unpaid monitors. 
As home lessons are prepared by the pupils of only one 
or two of the drafts, and as they are besides very short, 
they can be examined in a few minutes; the rest of the 
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time is spent at reading and spelling by these drafts, 
and the whole half hour by those that prepare no home 
lessons, 

The teacher, haying glanced at the senior division 
to see that all are earnestly engaged, and that the 
monitor is doing his duty, and haying given directions 
to the monitors of his own division as to the particular 
manner in which they are to exercise the children (for 
which see “ Reminders for Monitors,” Part I., Chap. 
I.), begins to teach in the draft he has chosen for him- 
Self. None of the drafts should be allowed to re- 
main for one moment idle during the whole half hour, 

87. 11 to 114. Somo di vision, reading lessons in 
rafts.—The teacher should be in charge on about three 
- days of the week, and the paid monitor on two: for 

directions, see 14 to 2. 

Junior division, arithmetical tables, three days; spelling, 
two days.—The teacher in charge two days, and the 
paid monitor three. The children must be divided into 
at least two sections; and they either sit in galleries, 
or if there are none they are arranged in desks, as 
directed in page 31 } or one half in the gallery and the 
other half in desks. In any case they should be in two 
parts (or more in case of a large school), the teacher or 
paid monitor, whichever is ia charge, taking one part, 
and an unpaid monitor the other; and he may either 
divide his time equally between them each day, or take 
each for an entire lesson on alternate days. For 
methods of exercising the children in Tables, 
IL, Chap. V.; and for Spelling, see Part IL., Chap. IV. 

to Senior division, writing —Tho 

teacher’ should be in charge on at least three days. 

For directions see Part II., Chap, III. ; see also Part 
I., Chap. V. 

Junior division, -reading lesson—Teacher in 
two days—paid monitor three, assisted in each 
unpaid monitors. The directi 
apply here. 

12 to 12}, Play. 


charge 
€ case b; 
ons given at 103 to 11 


—The only remark necessary here 


> 
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is that the children should never be allowed to 
play by themselves} the teacher should always 
be either with or near them, not to interfere with their 
play, but to repress disorder when necessary. 

89. 12} to 1. Senior division arithmetic in drafts— 
One of the most important lessons of the day, and 
always managed by the teacher. Before beginning 
slate work, a few minutes should be devoted every day 
to arithmetical tables and mental calcula= 
tion. After this the pupils work exercises on slates, 
dictated by the teacher or monitor, who explains 
methods and corrects errors in principle, by means 
of the black board. The exercises should be dic= 
tated to the children—never (except in a special 
case) written on the black board for them to copy. 
Very often two drafts can be joined into one, to 
receive the same instruction; but this will depend 
on the particular portion of the subject the teacher 
happens to be dealing with. The teacher should gene- 
rally be able to teach two drafts at the same time, and 
for this purpose they should stand together at a large 
circle, to prevent the trouble and delay of going from 
draft to’ draft. By standing at the same circle, the 
two drafts need not necessarily receive the same in- 
struction; different exercises may be dictated to them, 
and atthe same time the teacher can easily manage both. 

To manage the whole diyision he must have the 
assistance of a good unpaid monitor, who will dictate 
from the book the exercises pointed out by the teacher, 
and see if the answers are brought out correctly. Tho 
paid monitor might be with the teacher in this division 
the whole time on two days of the week, and for part 
of the time on the other three days. For full instruc- 
tions see Method of Teaching Arithmetic. 

Junior division in desks, copying from books.—On the 
method of carrying on this lesson, full instructions will 
be found in Chapter IV. of Part II. If the whole of 
the first class children are not furnished with books, it 
will be better to hang a First Book tablet before the 
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class, from which they are to copy. They should be 
made to write large and open, and to form the letters 
well and carefully, the same as in copy-writing. The 
teacher must always bear in mind that they will write 
as small as they can if they are allowed. E 

The second class children will transcribe from their 


90. 1 to 1}. Senior division, dictation —For this 
subject, see Part II., Chap. IV. Teacher should be in 
charge of the division on two days, and the paid moni. 
tor on the other three days of the week, 

Junior division, arithmetic in drafts—At this lesson 


should be taught to use them. (See Par, 82.) The 
black board should be constantly used to show the 


exercised till they are quite expert in obeying the 
orders, “ slates down,” «show slates,” &¢, 
ther directions, See Part II., Chap. V, 


91. 14 to 2. enior division readin rammar 
Wednesday) in drafts —This lesson i ee: 


chief business of the unpaid monitors 
will be to teach Teading and speDing. 


oS ee eo 
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Junior division, writing in desks —The children, under 
the superintendence of the paid monitor, are writing 
copies on slates, except those in second class, who 
should write on paper. All should be at work to the 
very youngest. ‘Those who have slates may copy from 
one large common line chalked by the teacher on a 
black board, which is hung on an easel in front of them. 
The monitor’s chief business is to see that all keep con- 
stantly working, that they are supplied with pens or 
long pencils, and that they hold them rightly, and sit 
in a proper position. 

92. 2 to 24. Senior division, geography three days, 
grammar two days.—The teacher should have the entire 
charge, except perhaps on one of the geography days, 
and the pupils sit either in galleries, or in desks, as 
directed in page 81. ‘The manner in which they are to 
be grouped will depend on circumstances; the teacher 
in all cases bearing in mind the particular portion of 
geography or grammar laid down in the Programme for 
each class. At the geography lesson for instance the 
third and fourth classes may be often joined together 
for a lesson on the map of the World, while the fifth 
and sixth may be taught together at a map common to 
both. The teacher will want the assistance of one or 
two unpaid monitors, as the paid monitor will be 
Tequired with the junior division. i K 

Junior division, reading —The paid monitor who is 
in charge (except on one day, when the teacher is with 
this division) will require the assistance of unpaid 
monitors. The obseryations.made in connexion with 
the lessons at 10} to 11, and at 114 to 12, apply gene- 
rally here. ins S 

N.B.—The teacher must bear in mind that a paid 
monitor is not to be employed in teaching more than 
three hours a day; and that he must be allowed the 
test of the school time each day for his own use, either 


to study (under tho toachows directions) WY WY WY, 
head class. I have not taken this inte ax Di 

x QA TOMS Seeman in the 
Proveding aitah gements for two reasons:—First, I think 
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it better that this time be not given at the same hour 
every day, in order that the loss may be distributed 
among several subjects; and secondly, it is better to 
let the teacher himself regulate the matter according to 

is own judgment. But the arrangements for the 
special instruction of the paid monitors, as well as that 


for extra subjects (if taught), should always be set 
forth in the time table. 


$4. State the Board’s Rules Togarding assistants and monitors. What 
Attendance ina school should a teacher be able to manage and teach with 
the aid of a monitor? 


85, Senior Division fin drafts) —Home Lessons. Describe the mode ot 
examining the tasks of senior division. A 
How should those pupils not immediately under examination be em- 
ployed) If the teacher wish to examine all himself, what is the best plan? 
Unior Division.— Arithmetic in Desks.—Describe their work. At what 
jeriod ls the lesson might the monitor leave them to assist in the Senior 
vision 
86. Senior Division —Arithmetic in Desks.—Describe fully how the work 
is carried on. Where do the pupils get materials for Work? 
Junior Divison.—Reading and rene Lessons.—How is this lesson 
carried on so that sll shall be at work the whole time? How are the home 
lessons managedt What directions should the unpaid monitors get before 


88. Senior Division, — Writing.—Who has charge? 
Junior Division—Readiny.—By what means are all to be kept af work 1 
le the children are at play? 


T teach, and how is’ he to mann eit? 

:—If all the first class children have 

E rom i WARI directions should be given 

e writin, ‘rom what book are the 

class children to transcribe ? É $ See 

Senior Division.—Dictation._How many days is teacher in charge? 

Junior Division.— Arithmetic (drafts).—How are the children grouped 1 

How are they employed? Whats cial training should the little children 
get during this lesson! Nature of their work ? 


s Grammar.—Who conducts t S 
Junior Division Writing (desks) tan ao young ee 
cop; nt is the special business of e monitor whi i 
92. Senior Division (seated).—Geagra Nor Grainne atenda} 


t iphy or Grammar.—What deter- 
mines the manner of grouping the different classes} Give examples? se 


. at the present day every judicious 
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CHAPTER IY. 
MONITORS, 


1. Uxram Moyrrors 


93. The monitorial system was first introduced into 
these countries, in the beginning of the present century, 
by Beli and Lancaster; it was taken up and supported 
for a time with great enthusiasm, and soon found its 
way into some of the principal countries of the Con- 
tinent. For many years after its introduction the real 
extent of its utility appears to haye been misunderstood. 
Its advantages were ridiculously exaggerated by enthu- 
siastic supporters; it was carried to an almost incredible 
excess, and was grossly abused. The monitors were 


-chosen at random; they were not sufficiently prepared 


for their duties; they were obliged to teach constantly, 
and received yery little instruction themselves; and 
worst of all, while thus unfitted for their monitorial 
duties, almost the whole of the teaching was deputed 
into their hands. ‘The master scarcely ever taught, he 
merely superintended ; and it was maintained that by 
this new engine, a single teacher could conduct a school 
of 1,000 pupils as easily as one of 80. 3 

The system, worked out in this manner, as might be 
anticipated, proved an utter failure wherever it was 
tried; the extravagant promises of its supporters were 
never realised, and it fell after a while into almost uni- 
versal disrepute. In'these and other countries however 
the employment of monitors was acknowledged to be 
useful—not the less so because it had been abused ; an 
teacher, while care- 


fully avoiding the absurd extremes of the old monitorial 
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system, makes use, to a moderate extent, of the best of 
his pupils to assist him in teaching. 


to assist, not in any degree to supersede 
his own labours. He employs them for the pur- 


he had no monitors at all, 


95. Generally Speaking, the monitors should he — 
chosen from the highest classes in the school, that is, 


their own progress, 

G. No monitor should teach more than one 
lesson per day, and the class should receive extra 
instruction from the teacher’ in compensation for 


the boys will not cheerfully assist him to any reasonable 
extent, A 


97. The simpler and more mechanical parts of the 
Pschool work can be done by an attentive monitor almost 
a8 well as by a teacher: such for instance as ex 


arithmetical tables, Superintending junior classes at 
copying or working sums, &c, 


There is no pupil of fifth or sixth class who cannot 
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do this simple work if he is only put on the right 
way. But simple as the work is, children cannot be 
expected to do it properly without being shown how. 
Accordingly the teacher must regularly teach them how 
to teach. But his instructions must be very simple and to 
the point. Indeed, he need do little more than repeat 
for them, in his own words, the ‘t Reminders for 
Mlonitors,’’ given farther on in this book, warning 
them specially against those faults in teaching to which 
monitors and young teachers are specially liable. 

98. Whether the monitors do their work well or 
ill depends entirely on the teacher. Ifhe appear in- 
different, merely sending them to their classes and 
giving himself no further concern, their teaching is sure 
to be worthless. If on the contrary he show himself 
anxious, continue to remind them day after day of 
what they ought to do, and neyer fail to notice and 
correct a fault, they will certainly teach well, And 
let it be specially borne in mind, that all this can be 
accomplished with very little trouble, and without 
sacrificing the time of either the teacher or the 
monitors. ? 


o 


o d A 
93 When, and by whom was the monitorial syatem introduced into these 
countries? In what manner was it received ? In what way was it ubused? 
Explain the causes of its failure. Show that the reaction against it was 
sarried too far? > } 

4. By what contrivance are we enabled to carry out our time-tablos and 
keep all the children constantly at work? To what exteht should the em- 
ployment of unpaid monitors interfere with the teaching of the teacher f 

95. From what classes generally should unpaid monitors be chosen ? 

96. How many lessons per on should each unpaid monitor teach? What 
compensation should they get z 

ar. What subjects nre suitable for monitorial teaching? How are 
Monitors to be prepared for teaching these subjects 1 

98. On what does the efficiency of the monitors’ work depend? 


2. EXTRA INSTRUCTION. 


99. There is probably no highly successful school 
in which it is not customary for the teacher to give 
lessons in arithmetic or in some extra branches to his 
head class, after the dismissal of the other pupils. The 
duties of a teacher are so multifarious during the day, 
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as so many classes to attend to, that it is impossible 
Aa without neglecting the rest of the school, to 
bestow so much time and such exclusive attention on 
the pupils of the head class as they require. A a 
But this can be remedied by one hours instruction 
in the eyening, when the school is quiet, and tho 
teacher’s whole attention can be concentrated on the 
class, This course should be adopted, even independ- 
ently of the consideration that the elder children act as 
monitors; but when these same pupils lose half an hour 
every day in teaching, it becomes in a still higher degree 
a matter of obligation on the teacher. The old maxim 
that a person learns by teaching others requires con- 
siderable limitation; in many cases indeed it holds good, 
but not unfrequently a monitor all but loses his time 
by teaching. j 
100. During seyen months of the year, viz., from — 
the Ist of March to the 80th of September, the head 
-classes should receive extra instruction for one hour; 
and during the rest of the year for at least half an hour 
In some few schools the hour’s instruction may be 
divided, giving half in the morning and half in the 
evening; but this can be done only in those schools where 
the teacher has succeeded in inducing the great body of 
the children to attend early in the morning. 
I do not think it necessary te*say. anything as to the 
subjects that are to be taught at this extra class, The 
teacher is the proper judge of that, and it is best to 
leave it entirely in his hands. 7 
101. In connection with this subject of extra in- 
- struction, it is worth while to mention that in the 

Central Model School there is a “t Morning Lesson ” 
every day, beginning at a little after nine o'clock, and 
terminating at a few minutes before ten. Tt is not for 
unpaid monitors, as few such are employed in the 
school; the pupils of every class are allowed to attend 
and the masters and mistresses urge them to come, but 
it is open to the parents to send their children or not, 
The teachers of the several divisions take whatever 
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subject their pupils are most in need of—Arithmetic, 
Geography, Grammar, Euclid, Mensuration, &c. The 
pupils are fresh and vigorous in mind and body, and 
they work with the greatest vivacity ; there is in fact 
no lesson during the day from which they derive more 
benefit. Such is the popularity of this “ Morning 
Lesson,” that two-thirds of the children are generally 
present at twenty minutes past nine. 

In most town or yillage schools, a morning lesson of 
this kind, at least for the senior half of the school, 
could be carried on, with great advantage to the pupils. 


99. How do you show the necessity of extra instruction for the advanced 

os Eoy far is it true, and how far is it not true, that a person learns 
y teaching 

100. At what time, or times, in the day should extra instruction be given? 


8. Pam Monrrors. 


102. A paid monitor unites in himself the functions 
of both pupil and teacher. In the capacity of teacher, 
his duty is to teach in the school for a certain time 
every day; and as a pupil, he is, in the first place, to 
be alloyed the rest of the school time for his own im- 
provement; and in the second place, he is, in addition 
to this, to receive instruction from the teacher every 
day, either before or after school time. 

103. Paid monitors are appointed only from Ist 
July in each year, and only for a period of three years; 
but under certain conditions a monitor may be con- 
tinued for a further period of two years. The salary 
increases yearly for the whole term of five years. 

104. A monitor must not be employed 
more than three hours a day in teaching. 
For the rest of the school day he is to receive instruc- 
tion from the teacher with the rest of the pupils. This 
does not necessarily mean that he is to stand in the 
same class with the senior pupils; he may do so, or 
work apart under the teacher’s direction ; the one 
inportant point to be borne in mind is, that he must 


Pr 
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receive his due share of instruction. Besides this, the 
teacher is to instruct him for at least three quarters of 
an hour each day on five days in the week before or 
after school hours ; or for half an hour on five days and 
for two hours on Saturdays. Observe that it must be 
“í before or after school hours.’? No part of 
this instruction therefore is to be given at the time of 
lay. 4 
105. There is a yery carefully graduated pro- 
gramme for monitors, extending over the five years’ 
course, beginning a little higher than what is expected 
from pupils of fifth or sixth class (according to the 
standing of the’ monitor at the time of his appoint- - 


ment) and ending in the programme for third-class 
teachers. 


regard to them, all paid monitors are subjected to a 
yearly examination in the subjects specified for each 
year in the programme; * and the teacher of every 
monitor who answers satisfactorily is entitled to a 


] u This i 
fact thatis ascertained beyond all doubt from the l 
of the examinations. It is of the utmost consequence 


° It will be useful if the teacher su 
programme, so that he may know e: 


‘pply the monitor with & copy of the 
each yearly examination, 


xactly what will be required of him at 


A 
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to such teachers—to all teachers indeed—to understand, 
that it is as much their duty to teach the monitors as 
to teach their schools. The teacher who neglects or 
evades this duty is guilty of a gross violation of one of 
the plainest rules of the Commissioners; he is guilty of 

palpable injustice, for he withholds from the monitor 
“the instruction that is his just and natural right, and 
which is generally far more precious to him than the 
little salary he receives from the Board. 

But passing over, for a moment, justice and the 
rules of the Commissioners, and keeping in view 
expediency only, it appears nothing less than down- 
right infatuation to leave the monitors without instruc- 
tion. How can it be expected that these young people 
wili continue able to teach if they are not taught them- 
selyes? Or can any one imagine that a monitor will 
discharge his duty with spirit and earnestness, and 
with advantage to the school, or that he will grow up 
with the love of teaching, when he is rather driven to 
hate both the school and the occupation, by being 
doomed to perpetual drudgery and left to carry on his 
own studies without assistance or encouragement ? 

The monitors should be subjected periodically—once 
a fortnight or once a month—to a searching written 
examination. At the end of Part IT., Chap. TX., will 
be found some suggestions on the proper manner of 
conducting these examinations. 


° 

102. What position does a paid monitor hold in a school? 

103. Length of a paid monitor’s course and period of appointment? 

104. How long each day is a monitor to teach! How is he to employ 
himself the rest of the day?! Amount of extra instruction to be given to 
monitor! When is it to be given! k y 

105. How is a monitor’s proficiency tested? If a monitor fail? 

106. Mention the different arguments to show that it is incumbent on a 
teacher to carefully instruct his monitors? 
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CHAPTER YV. 


DISCIPLINE; ORDER; CLEANLINESS, 


1. Necessrry ror Discrprnse. : 


107. “He who can teach but cannot govern works 
at an enormous disadvantage. Perfect discipline in a 
class or a school is an indispensable condition of suc- 
cessful teaching. It is necessary for the pupils, not 
only because by it they will learn in a given time 
twice as much and twice as easily; but because one of * 
the things they come to school to acquire, over and above 
certain arts and accomplishments which are generally — 
termed education, is the practice of obedience. . . And 
it is of no less consequence to the teacher. His own 
health, his temper, and his happiness suffer griey- 
ously if he cannot command perfect obedience.” * 

108. Every teacher should lay down a code of rules 
for the government of his school. ‘These rules should 
he few, simple, and easily obeyed. 

Once the rules are laid down the teacher must insist 
that the children obey them. No breach of rule, how- 
ever trifling, should be passed over: at the cost of any 
amount of time and trouble in the beginning, the 


teacher must lead the children into the habit of obe- | 


dience. Obedience is easy when it becomes 
a habit. 
109. It is not necessary that the teac 


J her put on a 
` stern severe manner in order to enforce 


discipline, and 
° « Lectures on Teaching,” by J. G. Fitch, M.A. (p. 91.) 
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> it is not necessary or right that the school be kept in a 
state of perpetual fear and gloomy silence. On the 
contrary, the best disciplinariams are those that have 
an open, hearty, pleasant disposition, and the best discip- 
lined schools are those in which the children are allowed 

ea certain degree of cheerful freedom—a moderate in- 

dulgence in that joyous fun and glee they so much 
loye. Discipline that is overstrained defeats its 
own purposes ; for children governed in this way 
are orderly only in presence of the teacher, and come 
at last to hate the school because it is associated in 
their minds with perpetual restraint and fear. 
110. Some men are good disciplinarians by nature ; 
but it is important to remember that all teachers, how- 
ever naturally deficient in this respect, can become 

” good disciplinarians by imitating others more skilful, 

and by practice. 

11i. The conduct of the children while under 
examination by the inspector is a sure test of the dis- 
cipline of the school. Where the discipline is good the 
ji children are quiet and respectful and ready to obey 
exactly the directions of teacher and inspector; every- 
thing isone both by teacher and children to facilitate 

i. the inspector’s difficult task; and the examination pro- 

| ceeds and ends satisfactorily. If the discipline is bad 

| things are all the reverse. The children are restless, 
full of sly tricks, and ever on the watch to copy the 
moment the inspectdr’s eye is off them. They make 
him feel that he cannot trust them for a moment, and 
almost his whole time is taken up watching them. 

Under such circumstances an inspector naturally be- 

comes suspicious and doubly strict; and here, as in 

many other cases, bad discipline tends to bring its own 
punishment, 


107. What is the disadvantage of bad discipline? How is good discipline 
necessary for the pupils? How is it necessary for the teacher? 

108, What should be the characteristics of the rules laid down for the 

vernment of the school? What course should the teacher adopt once 

¢ rules are laid down? 

109, What kind of teachers are the best disciplinarians? What kind of 
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schools are found to be the best disciplined! What are the eyils of over- 
i iscipline ? Ay 4 
Caesars a teacher become Epor disciplinarian H Was AR 
111. Show how the conduct of children at Inspector's examination is a 
test of discipline. 


2. Norse AND SILENCE. 


112. A school that is very noisy is not well con- 
ducted ; there cannot be real effective work without at 
least moderate quietness. Noise is a habit both with 
the teacher and with the pupils, but it originates with 
the former. A noisy teacher makes a noisy 
school; and ifthe pupils make unnecessary noise, it 
is because the teacher sets the example, and because he 
listens, without concern or uneasiness, to noise made 
by others. If the teacher give himself the habit of 
speaking invariably in a gentle, quiet, conversational 
tone of voice, the children will naturally imitate him, 
and all the work of the school will be carried on with 
the same quietness. 

But the teacher should besides economise his voice 
for his own sake. He has to talk continuously for 
four or five hours a da: , and if he is in the habit of 
shouting at the top of his voice, his chest is sure to 
suffer under the strain, and his health is likely to break 
down. 

113. In many very badly governed schools, the 
teacher lives in the midst of everlasting noise, that 
drowns all business and distracts all attention, He 
never knows the luxury of a silent moment, except 
perhaps occasionally when the din rises to an intolerable 
pitch, when he suddenly either shouts out “silence! 
or deals the desk a deafening blow of a pointer. This 
is sure to be effectual ; there is an instantaneous Jul] 
which lasts perhaps for half a minute. The noise soon 
begins, and gradually rises to its former intensity, to 
be again repressed by a similar, or perhaps by a worse, 
process, 

All this, which from habit is regarded by the teacher 
and pupils as very natural, appears to a visitor unac- 


x 


ee 
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customed to it, not only injudicious, but very ludicrous. 

The case is still worse if the school be small : what can 

be more ridiculous than to hear a teacher talking, and 

the children answering at the top of their voices, in a 

room not much larger than an apartment in an ordinary 
e dwelling-house. 

114. If noise be established in a school, it requires 
some yigilance and determination to eradicate it. Let: 
the teacher begin with himself; let him avoid all loud 
talking, and divest himself of the habit of address- 
ing instructions to children at the far end of the room. 
All boisterous conversation should be strictly prohi- 
pited. Above all, suppress that odious custom of shout- 
ing out complaints to the teacher on every provocation : 
the preyalence of this practice is an infallible sign of 
imbecile government. 

115. The desk lessons proper should be carried on 
in perfect silence. They may however be a fruit- 
ful source of noise if the children be allowed to indulge 
in unrestrained conversation. At these, as well as at 
all other lessons during the day, the best remedy for 
noise is to keep the pupils well employed. Those 
children‘that have got nothing to do are always sure to 
be the noisiest, as well as the most mischievous. 

116. The teacher ought to have some signal fox 
silence which should be universally understood. A 
bell is very well adapted for this purpose, but it should 
not be rung continuéusly ; a single stroke should be 
sufficient. A tap on the desk with some hard sub- 
stance—a penknife or the end of a small pointer—will 
answer equally well. The most convenient signal of 
all is a light tap of one hand in the palm of the other. 
Whatever the signal may be, three points are to be 
attended to : it must not be louder than is necessary for 
the purpose ; it must not be louder at one time than 
at another; and the pupils must be trained to yield 
instant obedience to it: its effectiveness depends 
on the quickness with which it is followed by perfect 
silence. All business should be suspended and silence 


ii 
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preserved tlll the teacher has issued his instructions, 
and gives the word “Go on!” But many teachers 
when they give the signal are too impatient to wait for 
perfect silence ; and they give their orders while there 
is still a hum of noise, which destroys the effectiveness 
of the signal and makes it quite useless. A signal ofe 
this kind, when the pupils are thoroughly subjected. 
to its influence, is one of the most effectivé aids to 
preservation of order and discipline in a schoo. 
117. It may be remarked here that not only in th 
case of a silence signal, but in all others, the teache: 
should as a general rule never issue any order 
more than once on the same occasion. The 
teacher who is in the habit of reiterating his commands 
is neyer promptly obeyed ; the children expect a second 
order, and consequently pay no attention to the first ; 
and when the second comes they treat it in a similar 
manner, because they expect a third. What can be 
more disagreeable and distressing than to see a teacher 
endeavouring to gain attention and force obedience by 
shouting, stamping on the floor, striking the desk, &e. ? 
When the teacher wishes to address the, whole school, 
he should wait till he has procured absolute silenco— 
every child listening; if he address the school while 
there is noise, half the children are not attending to 
him at all, and the rest are rendered indifferent by that 
very fact. He should moreover always issue his direc- 
tions, not lightly or carelessly“ or indistinctly, but 
clearly, firmly, and with a proper degree of emphasis ; 
and he should carefully train the children to obey a 
single order on the instant, till obedience has 
grown into a settled habit. 


isy: l an Uni manner should 
speak in a quiet tone of voice? Y the tencher should 


is the best? What is the 
Points to be attended to ina 
ät usually makes signal ineffective? 
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8. MovEMENTS; MARCHING. 


* 418. When a school is conducted in accordance with 


any of the systems already described, all the classes 
change places at short intervals during the day. It be- 
comes the teacher's duty to see that these moyements be 
performed in a proper manner, otherwise they will proye 
a fruitful source of noise and confusion. d 

Tf there be walking passage all round the desks (as 
in fig. 2, page 25), the two divisions (bipartite system) 
can change places without any difficulty, if the follow- 
ing directions be carried out. The draft that stands at 
d will sit in the front 
desk, and the other draits, 
o, b, a, will fill up the 
desks D, C, B, A, in suc- 
cession. It depends on 
the teacher whether the 
highest draft of the di- 
vision stand at a and the 
lowest at d, or the reverse; in the former case, the high 
draft will sit towards the back desk A, andin the latter 
in the front one E. But in whatever order the drafts 
of one division stand and sit, the drafts of the other 
division must stand and sit in the same order. 

The movements can be easily understood by the di- 
rections of the arrows. Both divisions moye simul- 
taneously. The children in desk E move first (follow- 
ing class a), fill they arrive at d, where they fall into 
their places; they are followed in succession by those 
in desks D, C, B, A, the whole forming one continuous 
line. The pupils of the drafts should also, in marching, 
form one line. The desk E will be vacant by the time 
class d have arrived at it, and so with the other desks. 
The whole change, from the cessation of one lesson to the 
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beginning of the next, should not occupy more than one 
> o minutes. = h 

F iə. If the ends of the desks be against the wall, 
a different plan must be adopted. Here the order of 
the drafts when they sit 
in the desks must be re- 
versed : those that stand 
at a sit in the front desk, 
and the otherdrafts occupy 
B, ©, &c., in succession. 
In this case also both di- 
visions should moye simul- 


taneously; those in desk A move first, and proceed 


down along the ends of the desks towards the circle d;.. 


where they turn up and walk along the wall, passing 
the circles o and 4, till they arrive at a, where they 
take their places, © They are followed by desks B, G, 
&c., the whole forming one line. At the same instant 
that those in desk A have begun to moye, the children 
i i move simultaneously in 
the directions of the arrows. By the time draft a have 
arrived at the end of the desk A, this latter will be 
vacant, and so of the others; the draft pupils will fill 


heavily on the floor. They should no 
hold each other by the clothes ; 
proper position, standing straight, with hands ith 
behind their backs or by their si eine 


ene. 
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march in one continued regular line, leaving no gaps. 
In every one of these particulars, they will go wrong if 
the teacher be not on his guard. w 


118. Show by a diagram, and describe the manner of making the moro- 
ments in a bipartite school, when there is walking passage all round the 
a9 desks. In what time should the whole move be made? i 
119. Describa also—using a diagram—how the move is made if the desks 
stand against the wall at one side, 3 = 
120. In what schools, and to what extent, should marching be practised 1 
‘What time should be given to it? In ordor to teach the children to march 


Properly, whatare the points to be attended to? 


4. CHANGE or LESSONS; PILAY. 


121. The termination of each lesson ought to be . 
announced by the signal for silence. One lesson should 
not encroach even a minute on the time of another ; at 
the signal therefore all business should at once cease, 
the children, monitors, &c., should remain motionless, 
looking at .the teacher, and there should be perfect 
silence fora few seconds, till the first order for business 
is given. All necessary preparations for the change 
should be made at the order of the teacher, or of the 
person in charge. If slates be in the hands of those in 
drafts, they should be collected by the first boy in éach 
draft at the order “Collect slates!” The copy-books 
and pens should be collected in like manner, if a di- 
vision have been writing. If the pupils in the desks 
have slates, they all drop them together into the aper- 
tures at the word ‘Slates in!” All those in desks will 
stand up together at the order ‘Out!’ When all is 
ready, the pupils of the different drafts and divisions 
begin at once to move towards their respective places at 
the word ‘March »”’ 

122. The pupils falling into drafts should do so 
quietly and regularly, taking their places at once, with- 
out rushing towards the circle or pushing each other. 
And if they require slates, the monitor of each draft, or 
the head boy, should distribute them as noiselessly as 
Possible, 
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site their seats till the word is given to sit down. And 
when they have sat down they must not be permitted 
to snatch up books, slates, &c.; they should keep their Saf 
hands off the desks, and whatever they require for the = 


The pupils going to the desks remain standing oppo- | 


next lesson they should take up all together, at the order 

of the person in charge. It will be best if all these 

moyements are carried out by a few well-understood ) 

signals, which every teacher can invent for himself. 

Signals are better than yerbal orders, for several rea- 

sons: they conduce to silence, they spare the teachers 

voice, and the children like them better and learn to 

obey them more quickly. This, combined with march- | 

ing, is drill, and drill of the most profitable kind; for 

while it improves the bearing and habits of the chil- 4 2 | 

dren, it facilitates the work of the school. The teacher | 

should however avoid all unnecessary refine= 

ment tending to loss of time, always bearing in mind 

that arrangements of this kind should be-introduced 

chiefly for the sake of order and despatch. 
123. The drill described here should of course be 

carried out in female schools as well as, in those for 

boys. But in addition: to this, there is a spetial kind 

of drill for girls, commonly known by the name of 

calisthenics, It consists. of certain graceful and 

quick movements of arms, body, and feet—in obedience 

to signals—which it would be impossible to describe 1 

here, and which must be learned “from another by any | 

teacher who wishes to carry it out. Besides other ad- | 

vantages, it is a healthful exercise for girls, tending to 

develop the muscles of the arms and to expand and 

strengthen the chest. It is extending very much in 

girls schools, and every female teacher, if opportunity 

offers, ought to learn it and practise it in her school. 
124. The teacher will see that the next lesson be 

commenced without a moment’s delay. 

There is always a strong tendency, on the part of both p 

monitors and pupils, to idle away a few minutes at the 

beginning of a lesson; this is a very trifling matter if it 


-_— 
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occur only once or occasionally, but if repeated at the 
beginning of each lesson during the day, it becomes a 
serious item. By banishing this custom the teacher 
effects a double good; not only does he gain a consider- 
able amount of time, but what is still more important, 
he trains his pupils to the valuable habit of turning 
eyery moment to some account. 

125. In every well-regulated school there ought to 
be half an hour’s relaxation every day. If for any 
reason the children cannot be sent out to play, then 
there should be simply a cessation from business for 
half an hour, during which the pupils can take lunch 
or amuse themselyes, without being allowed to make 
too much noise; but if at all possible they should be 
sent out to breathe the fresh air and to allow the school- 
room to be thoroughly ventilated. ` 

These observations am: intended for schools where the 
pupils are punctual and regular in their attendance; if 
in any particular school they either attend very irre- 
gularly, or are in the habit of coming late in the morn- 
ings—which is sometimes the case in thinly populated 
districts, where many of the children Have to walk long 
distance’, and not unfrequently in better circumstanced 
schools conducted by careless teachers—in such aschool, 
it may be questioned whether there should be any time 
set apart for play. 

I have already observed (Paragraph 88) that the 
teacher should be always in the playground while the 
children are at play, and should have his eyes con- 
stantly about him. I refer to the matter here again 
in order to impress the teacher with its vital import- 
ance, 

126. At no time during the day are children so 
much inelined to rudeness and noise as when they are 
coming in from play; and the teacher therefore will 
find it necessary at this time to be specially on his 
guard, They should not by any means be allowed to 
rush promiscuously to their places in the school, accord- 
ing as they arrive at the door. Five minutes before the 
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termination of playtime, the bell should he rung and 
the pupils collected in the play-ground, in ranks accord- 
ing to their classes. They then march in order into the 
school-room to their respective places, and this moye- 
ment should be performed with as much quietness and 
regularity as any of the ordinary movements during the , 
day. The pupils should be all at their places and , 
actually beginning to work, at the time mentioned in 
the time-table for the beginning of the lesson following 
play- 


121. How should the termination of each lesson be announced?! What 


should take place at the signal? What preparations should be made for the r 
next lesson 1. 4 


122. In what way should the move be carried on? How should the pupils 
going to the desks act? To what extent should a teacher adopt arrange- 
ments, plans, and signals for mechanical management of school ? Superi- 
ority of signals? What is drill? Advantages of the drill described here? 


123. What are calisthenics 1 Of what does this kind of drill consist 1 
Its uses. 


124. Why should a teacher be particular to allow no delay between the 
end of one lesson and the beginning of the next? 

125. What amount of time should be allowed for play? Why should 
there be play at all? If the children cannot go out to play, what should be 


done? In what class of school might no play be allowed ? What should the 
teacher do during play? 


126. What particular precautions are necessary when the children ‘are 
coming in from play? % 
a 


5. Cars; Croaxs; SATCHELS; ETO. 


127. A school-room in which the pupils are allowed 
to place their caps whereyer they please will always 
look unsightly and slovyénly. Caps are seen in all pos- 
sible places—on the forms, under the desks, in heaps S 
the window-seats, and hanging from stray nails here 
and there on the walls. This may be avoided by the 
adoption of some simple means of disposing of them. 

One of the most obvious plans is a cap-rack, the con- 
struction and position of which. are described in Para- 
graph 12. According as the pupils come in they hang 
up their caps, the lower crooks being appro o 


h ; Tiated t 
the little children. Once hung up, the caps Bisa aa 


be removed till play time ; the pupils are then marched. 
past in single file, and each as he passes picks up his 


x 


° 


a 
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own. The teacher or monitor should stand by the rack 
at this time to prevent irregularity. Returning from 
play, they hang them up again, and at dismiss are 
marched past as before. In a large™school, the best 
way perhaps to manage caps is to let each boy keep his 
own suspended round his neck by a string, or in any 
other manner he may find most convenient. 

In a female school it will be better to place some 
sensible girl in charge of the rack, to take the cloaks 
from the girls as they arrive, and to arrange them. If 
they be permitted to do this for themselves, the cloaks 
will always be thrown here and there in an untidy 
manner, and will take up much more space than is 
necessary. 

128. Every boy should be provided with a satchel, 
which should always be suspended from his shoulder, ` 
and in which he should keep all the books required in 
daily use, so as to have them constantly ready at hand. 
At the change of lessons no boy should be allowed to 
leave his place for an instant to look for books or for 
anything else. In the absence of a leather satchel, a 
small bag made of calico or green baize, with a long 
running-string, will answer very well. Many boys 
prefer a strap with a buckle, which also answers the 
purpose, though not so well, as it is troublesome, and 
besides, injures the books unless they are protected by 
a pair of thin boards. In a female school, each girl 
should haye a neat bag or a little basket, 
which she should always keep in her hand or suspended 
from her arm. 

_ Some may perhaps consider the inculcation of such 
simple matters unnecessary, as being sufficiently ob- 
vious to every teacher; but whoever is practically ac- 
quainted with the working of the generality of ordinary 
schools will think otherwise. It is in fact precisely the 
neglect of such apparently trifling matters that chiefly 
constitutes the worthlessness of many of the worst kinds 
of schools; and this subject of satchels affords a good 
illustration. How often will you see a school thrown 
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si 
all at once into a state of utter confusion by the an- 
nouncement of a change of lessons! Because the pupils, 
instead of being obliged to keep their books always by 
them, are allowéd on their arrival in the morning to 
deposit them here and there through the school. The 
announcement is therefore followed by an immediate s, 
and universal search, and after much confusion, noise, 
and jostling), the school in eight or ten minutes settles 
down in its new phase. 


127. How does a schoolroom look in which pupils are allowed to put 
caps, books, &c., where Baley egsa? How should the children hang 
caps on the rack on arrival Vhen the children are going to play, or ho! 
what arrangement should be carried out in regard to caps? In vei 
schools, show how caps may be managed without a cap-rack. Describe the 
arrangements for the proper regulation of the rack in a girls’ school. 

128. What plan should be enforced to ensure that each pupil shall have 
ull necessary books, &c., ready at hand? Supposing the pupils to have no 
straps or satchels, what generally is the result È 


6. States; Pencms; Cory-nooxs, ETC. , 


129, It has been already stated that there should 
be as many slates as pupils. The best of the slates 
should be left in the desks (which should of course be 
furnished with apertures), and these should never be 
removed ; they should remain in the desks so as to be 
always under the hands of the pupils-when they require 
them at the desk lessons. A dozen slates should be 
set apart for each draft circle; they should be kept in 
some place at or near the eircle, and never removed, 
except for the use ofthe proper draft. f ; 

130. As in case of slates, so also with slate-pencils 
a full supply should always be left on the desks 
for the use of those at slate lessons. At the end of the 
lesson, the pupils, at the word “ Pencils down!” should 
deposit them in the grooves. For the floor exercises 
the pupils might use their own peneils, which 
may be either long or short. If the desks be not 
furnished with grooves, the pencils might be kept 
in a little box, which should be in charge of the 
monitor or of some careful boy. At the beginning 
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and end of each desk exercise they should be distributed 

and collected by the first boys in the desks, who are 

supplied by the boy in charge of the box. Butin any 
large school the teacher may find it a better plan to 
make each pupil keep his own pencil. 

.e. 131. Not more than half an hour should 
be allowed for the writing lesson; if there be well- 
planned arrangements for distributing and collecting 
the copy-books, not more than two or three mimutes 
will be lost, so that the pupils will be actually engaged 
in writing for at least twenty-seven minutes. On the 
cover of each copy-book should be written, in a large 
Jegibl d, the owner’s name and the draft to which 
he be b 

Th@M@py-books belonging to the different drafts 
should be placed in sẹ compartments in the press, 
and should be carefu pt from mingling with each 
other. The best plan is to keep those of each draft 
tied between two boards ; this effectually separates 
them, preserves the books in proper shape, and prevents 
the corners from turning up. ‘There should be a dis- 
tinct compartment for the books belonging to pupils 
who hays been for any considerable time absent; these 
of course need neyer be distributed, except when some 
one who has been away returns to school. 

132. When the time for writing has arrived, and 
after the diyisions haye changed places and the writers 
have taken their seats, the monitor places the copy- 
books belonging to each draft in the hands of the first 
boy, who, without calling names, and as silently and 
quickly as possible, places each before the owner. Or 
what is perhaps a better plan, the books are distributed 
while the pupils are still standing at the draft circles, 
immediately before moving to the desks. In this case 
the boy distributing walks behind the class, and silently 
puts each pupil’s book into his hand, without mterrupt- 
ing the business that happens to be going on. (But 
pens should not be given out in this way for fear of 
accidents). The books belonging to the boys who hap- 
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pen to be absent on the particular day should be 
taken back immediately to the press, and replaced in 
the proper compartments, or between the boards. If 
the discipline be’ good all these preliminaries will not 
occupy more than one or two minutes. i 

At the end of the lesson, when “‘ Time up!” is an-, 
nounced, each boy wipes his pen dry, and haying dried © 
the ink on the lines last written, closes his copy-book.* 
The’same boys that distributed now collect the books, 
and the monitor brings all to the press, placing those 


belonging to the different drafts in the proper compart- 
ments, j 


129. How should the school be kept supplied with ` t 
arrangement should be adopted so that the slates may be all 
hand in desks and drafts? 


180. Describe the arrangement for pencils used in 


131. What should be the length iting lesson? How much of 
this should be actually spent in writin 


ere should the copy-books be 
kept? In what order should they be kej 


À As to those pupils who have 
been long absent, where should their copy-books be kept ? 


132, Describe the arrangement for distributing and collecting the copy- 
books. What timo should the distribution of co 


tt t pyaneokes Sooupy 1 Show 
how copy-books may be distributed immediately before the signal for change 


7. Scuoor-noom; DEMEANOUR or CHILDREN. 


133. The teacher should be most careful as to the 
cleanliness and general appearance of the school-room ; 
it should be swept every evening after school, and the 
furniture, &c., dusted in the morning. During the day 
the room should present a neat and orderly appearance ; 
no books, slates, or caps should be scen scattered here 
and there, or thrown in heaps on the desks or window- 
seats. If the rules already laid down for the manage- 
ment of caps, satchels, slates, and copy-books, be strictly 
carried out, this can scarcely occur. » The walls should 
not be neglected. The pictures, tablets, Commissioners? 
Rules, &c., should not be hung on stray nails driven in 


* Either there should be a supply of blotting- in th 
school—a small bit being given to each pupil to keep fa his 


copy-book—or each should supply himself with a halfpenny 
cover, 


A 
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all possible directions; they should be suspended 
in rows, and at regular distances, on tablet rails, and 
they should, as far as possible, be placed symmetrically. 

134. The manner of hanging the maps will require 
some consideration. In many schools pulleys are used: 
they are very conyenient, as the maps can be taken 

“down without delay when required for use. If pul- 
leys cannot be had, a much simpler and equally con- 
yenient contrivance may be adopted. A piece of 
whipcord is attached by its ends to the two rings of 
each map, by means of which the map can be suspended 
from a strong nail driven into the wall at the proper 
height. A pole of sufficient length, with a little fork 
in the end of it, will answer quite well for taking them 
down and hanging them up. A map should never be 
hung by driving two nails through its two rings into 
the wall; this renders it ctically immoyable. 

Whatever mode of suspension is adopted, one thing 
should be always kept in view, that every map should 

) be capable of being taken down and put up again with- 
out the slightest difficulty or delay. The cords should 
therefore be all tied in what are called running knots. 
The largesmaps should be hung pretty high, so as to be 
oyer the tablets and smaller pictures, and they should 
be left open during the day, as children learn the forms 
of the countries insensibly by constantly looking at 

em. 

135. There are certain disagreeable habits con- 
tracted by many children, which, though they do not 
deserve the name of bad conduct, may yet be very 
offensive, and injurious to the discipline or cleanliness 
of the school. Such for instance is the custom of eat- 
ing bread during the time of lessons: play hour is the 
proper time for lunch. So also the very disagreeable 
habit of yawning, which indicates either wearmess or 
laziness and is always unmannerly; a boy may be 
obliged to yawn, but he should hide it. A pupil should 
not be allowed to keep his hands in his pockets, to 
stand in a lazy or lolling posture, to spit ps tke 
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floor, to lean on the shoulder of his neighbour, or 
to rest his shoulder against the wall while standing 
at his lessons. $ 

136. The teacher should teach the children good 
manners and pcliteness, not only towards himself but 
towards each other. He should train them to addréss 
each other gently and considerately, and should en. 
courage—on the proper occasions—the use of such 
words as please, if you pleaso, thank you, yes (or no) sir, 
I beg your pardon, &e. It would be of course easy to 
carry these things too far, so as to make them ridiculous ; 
but any teacher of common sense will know how far — 
to go and where to stop. It ishardly necessary to a 
that if the teacher wish his children to be polite, he 
must himself set the example. 


133. How often, and when, shou MER oot-room be swept and dusted t 
What appearance should the school-room present during the day! How 
should the tablets, Commissioners' rules, &c., be hung ? 


134. How should maps be hung? If there are no pulleys, what is the 
best way to manage them? 


In all modes of suspension, what is the particular point to be ke: tin 
view? Why should Han be left open Anrin etha dar, ? y e 


135, What attention should be paid to the personal habits of the children? 


Mention some disagreeable habits that should be guarded against. 


136. How far should the children be taught polite: 1 is i 
be done! Precautions } keegan NEE itto 


8. ÅTTENDANOE. 


137. The irregularity of the children’s attendatice 
is an almost universal source of complaint with teachers, 
In this respect they are generally but too well justified, 
as the parents often keep their children at home on the 
most trivial oceasions. In any individual case however 
it is unquestionable that the degree of regularity greatly 
depends on the character of the teacher and of the school. 
Excessive irregularity is frequently assigned as the 
cause of the low state of the school, but it is some- 
times the effect; for both the parents and children 
naturally become indifferent where the discipline and 
instruction are of a worthless character. On the other 
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hand, a good, cheerful, popular school exerts a kind of 
attractive influence oyer the children; they are less 
apt to be kept at home, because they are themselves 
anxious for school, and they attend not only in greater 
numbers, but also with increased regularity. 

While all ordinary schools then must, in the absence 

„eof legislation, submit to the evil of irregular attendance, 
each individual teacher may undoubtedly, so far as his 
own school is concerned, do something to remedy it; in 
the first place, by making his school popular, and in they 2 
second place, by constantly communicating and reason- R 
ing with the parents. 

- 138, Another most fruitful source of annoyance, 
especially in rural schools, is the want of. punctuality 
of the pupils in their morning attendance. While sup- 
pose 10 o'clock is marked on the time-table for the 
beginning of the first lesson, it is quite usual to see tho 
pupils dropping in singly and in groups till near eleven; 
and they may be observed on the roads, loitering along 
fowards the school quite unconcerned, though ib is 
already after 10 o'clock. 

Among the many circumstances that may be consi- 
dered indicative of a badly conducted school, this, 
when alldwed to run to an extreme, is perhaps the most 
infallible of any. The unpunctnality of the childrenys 
is almost always the consequence of indifference > 
ox want of firmness and vigilance on the par 
of the teacher. Children, if left to themselves, will 
never be punctual, ño matter how late the hour for 
commencing business. If they are not made to under- 
stand practically the evil of late attendance—if they 
are allowed to walk into the school and take their 
places at all hours, while the teacher shows no concern 
and makes no inquiry—the natural and ineyitable con- 
rehenes will be utter indifference and hopeless irregu- 
arity. 

139. To ensure punctuality the teacher must himself 
set the example in his own person, by being present every 
morning at least half an hour before the time assigned 
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for the beginning of business. Besides this, he must 
be unceasingly vigilant; every boy who comes late 
should be called to account and obliged to explain the 
cause. In short the teacher should bring all his influence 


to bear on both parents and children in order to 


ensure punctuality. 
137. Show that irregular attendance and a bad state of the s ool act and 
Te-act on each other. How may the teacher mitigate irregular »ndance f 
138. Show the evil of unpunctuality. When t: 


here is great u g 
What conclusion may we draw f gri Moahctualiiy 
| 189. What steps are necessary to ensure punctuality 


IAE 
s 
` PART II. 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 


CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON METHOD, 


1. Tue Brsr Meruops. 


140. The best teaching is that which leads the v 
child to think or work so as to acquire knowledge or 
conquer difficulties by his own effort. The best teacher 
is he who makes the child do most for himself. But 
this must be done, not by severity or coercion, but by 
gentle and persuasive management. In the process of 
teaching, the teacher should be the guide; and he should 
direct the child’s mind in- the process of discovery or _ 
self-learningy by encouragement, by questioning, by * 
illustration, and by sympathy. He should teach the 
child how to think, and should lead him to love work 
for the love of knowledge and for the pleasure of over- 
coming difficulties. There are many methods and many 
plans employed in teaching individual subjects; but the 
principle here enunciated is the widest in its application, 
the most far reaching in its influence, and the most im- 
portant of all. 

141. The teacher will indeed in fhe process of 
teaching, have to tell the child many things, and will 
often have to give a helping hand at work. But it is a 
good general rule not to tell him anything that he can, 
under the teacher’s guidance, make out by his own effort, 
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d not tọ do an: hing for him that he can do for him- 
wolf. What Gena does for himself he will retain: 
what the teacher does for him he will easily forget. i 

142. Those teachers that are always helping chil- - 
dren, who talk much to them, who are continually 


telling them things—pouring oceans of facts into their 


ears—are bad teachers : they take the very worst wa 


y 
of communicating the knowledge they wish the children 
D acquire. 


143. These maxims hold true for every part of the 
school work—reading, writing, spelling, transcribing, 


for all the higher work. 
and written lessons, 
rmust generally soframe 
his questions as to call for an effort of thought 
or memory on the part of the pupils; and if it be a 
written lesson he must train them t6 face their 
Widisiculties manfully and to work unaided so long 
as they see a chance of Succeeding. In both cases he 
Watches narrowly for stumbles or failures, making the 
eM dren set themselyes tight “whenever possible, and 
giving help only at the last moment, when there is a 
Tieless break down, Š 
F. This docs no 
teacher; on the contra’ 
far the hardest kind of 
continually on the s 
le pupils, and there is 
and patience, 
3 145. The foregoing s apply to all chil- 
his wees 4 ahs teacher must. use 
s h discre 5 
expect as much effort from eee gus 


as from those 


mean greater case for the 
ty, teaching of this kind is by 
teaching on him; for his mind 
train watching the progress of 
4 constant demand on his skill 


by mening them work or think eithe ee 
00 long. The work imposed on them should be of 
very light and simple kind, callin incite 
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intense application, and-it should never be so prolonged 
as to weary them. 

146. Zducation and Instruction (or Information).— 
To teach in the manner pointed out in this Section is 
to train or educate. The word educate literally 
„Means to lead or draw forth, so that it exactly ex- 

‘presses the most important function of tho teacher. 
To instruct on the other hand is to put knowledge 
into the mind, Instruction may be accompanied with 
little or no education, as when a teacher tells every- 
thing to the child. But on the other hand education is 
always accompanied with instruction, for the child 
under the teacher’s guidance not only exercises and 
thereby strengthens his mental powers, but also by this 
very exercise lays up information. à 

Instruction gives information, but there its function a 
mostly ends. Education gives information also, but it 
does more—something more important—it calls 
forth power—power which will afterwards help 
the child to obtain information for himself. If I tell 
the children that the central part of Asia is a high 
table land, sloping down on all sides—this is informa- 
tion, and so far yaluable. But if instead of telling 
them this, I direct their attention to the great rivers 
flowing north, south, east, and west, and then by a 
skilful series of Socrati questions (Paragraph 160 
get them to infer that the middle part is a table lan 
elevated high over the outer edges: this is education. 
And this gives them not only knowledge but power, 
for they will afterwards be able to find out for them- 
selves, at leastin rrough way, the highest parts of 
most countries by observing the flow of the rivers. 
But as the children could never, by any process of ques- 
tioning, infer the height of this plateau, the teacher 
has to come in with a piece of mere information, and 
tell them the average height. 

In the ordinary ‘routine of school work there must 
often be instruction—the giving of mere informa- 
tion—without much of an educative tendency. And 


j 
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this must not be undervalued; for it is a good exercise 
for the mind and constitutes a large part of the school 
teaching. At the same time the good teacher instructs 
by educating, whenever he finds the opportunity. 
147. Inductive and Deductive Teaching.—We reason Í 

py induction when we draw general conclusions from 
our obseryation of particulars. Thus we find that- 
heavy bodies when set free fall to the ground. This 
has happened so invariably that we have come to 
believe that things we have never handled will fall 
like those we have tried. It has happened in all 
countries where it has been tried, and we believe it 
will happen also in countries yet undiscovered. So wa 
draw the general conclusion that al? heavy bodies l 
when set free will fall to the ground. 

w 148. Deduction is the reverse of induction. We 
reason deductively when we go from a general prin- } 
ciple to particulars. Thus I am acquainted with the 
general principle that if the sum of the squares of two 
sides of a triangle be equal to the square of the third 
side those two sides will form a right angle. Then if 
I take three Ines 9, 12, and 15 inches long respectively, f 
and make a triangle of them, since 9? -+12 =15}, I | 
am quite sure, eyen without testing, that fhe angle 


formed by the two shorter sides will be a right angle. 

149. In induction we aro said to reason upwards, 
as a general principle is of higher importance than a 
partionlan proposition : in deduction we reason down- 
wards. 

150. The mathematical sciences are chiefly dedus- ii 
tive; because from general principles, such as axioms, 
we proye particular theorems. The physical sciences arą | 
chiefly inductive: because from the examination of 
particular bodies we draw general conclusi, 
down general laws, like that illustrated 
graph 147. So also we have found that all those metals 
we have fried are fusible: and we thence conclude that 
those metals not yet discovered are fusible. 


151. Induction and deduction are continually used 


ons or lay | 
in Para- | 


ri 
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in teaching. Thus, suppose you begin to teach pro- 
nouns to third class children in this way. You write 
on “the blackboard, ‘John wrote John’s copy with 
John’s own pen” and you ask the children do they like 
that way of saying it. No. Why? Because John 
comes in too often. Could you put anything in the 
«*place of the noun John’s? Yes, his. Then having 
written the sentence with Ais instead of John’s, you 
tell the children that the word his which stands for the 
noun John’s iscalled a pronoun. So far we haye only 
the particular noun Jons. But haying given one or 
two additional examples you go farther at the next 
step, and enunciate the general proposition ‘‘ any word 
that stands for a noun is called a pronoun.” ‘This is 


jnductive teaching. Of course in actual teaching there 
must De much more expansion and illustration than ig 
indicated above; and after the enunciation of the gene- 
ral principle a great many examples of the use of pro- 
nouns must be given. 

152. A great part of grammar teaching is however 
deductive. For example the children are acquainted 
with the general proposition that a word that qualifies 
or limits a noun is an adjective (which has been arrived 
at inductively). Now they come across the words 
“ viperous slander.” They have probably never seen 
viperous before, but when'they bend their attention on 
it for a momeut they see that it qualifies slander. So 
this particular word comes under the general principle, 
and they at once pronounce it an adjective. 

153. In arithmetic, when the teacher, haying 
worked several examples of the same kind, leads the 
children to make out and express a general rule, the 
teaching is inductive. Teaching from the ball-trame 
is inductive, because you lead the children to carry 
the application of numbers from the balls to other 
objects, and from that to abstract numbers. But if 
the teacher start with a general rule, and lead the 
children to’ work some pari-war question in accord- 
ance with it, this is deductive ing- 
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140. What is the best ane of teaching? Proper functions of teacher? 
: of this principle A 

e area E E helping’ aid telling KASAT Diani 
in memory of self-work and teacher's work? _ å i 

142. Describe a bad type of teacher in relation to helping and telling, 

143, Show.how the principle of self-work applies to all subjects} When 
is the teacher to come in with help? 

144. Show that this kind of teaching is not rest or ease for the teacher. 


145, Precautions as to self-work in case of young children. ‘Kind and i 


length of young children’s work ? 3 p 3 
146. Explain the distinction between education and instruction. Tllns- 
trate by an example. What two results does education produce! How 


dots a good teacher deal with education and instruction? Show how far 
the ordinary teaching must be mere instruction. 


147. Explain induction and give example, -= 

148. Explain deduction : example. How ure the two related 7 

149. How are we said to reason in induction 2 Why! In deduction? 

150, Why are the mathematical sciences deducti: To which of the 
two kinds do the physical sciences belong? Examp) X 

151. Show how induction applies to teaching. Give an example of induc- 
tive teaching. 

152. Give an example of deductive Kaontigi in grammar. 

nae Give examples of both inductive and deductive teaching in arith. 
metic. 

2. Ixtrrnogatrve AND AFFIRMATIVE METHODS 


154. No teacher would think of teaching a lesson 
exclusively bya lecture. For children, at least, lectur- 
ing, when not accompanied and broken up by frequent 
questioning, is all hut worthless. 

Neither the method of interrogation nor the method 
of lecture can be used exclusively ; good teaching con- 
sists in a judicious combination of both. A teacher 
will find it constantly necess: 


ary to state facts to the 
‘children, but he should immedi 


very state- 
tatements without the subsequent in- 
) terrogation generally go for nothing, and the longer 
they are, the more certain of being immediately for- 
gotten. It is vain to attempt to throw blame on chil- 
dren who are found ignorant of certain subjects the 
ought to know, by asserting that they have been often 
told all about it; if the teaching consisted in mercly 
telling, even though the process is gone through suffi- 


ciently often, the blame assuredly does not rest with 
them. 


155. Itis only by making the children r 


nly | l epeat the 
facts and reasoning in their oyu words, 


that the teacher 
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& 
can be certain they are thinking. The amount of 
knowledge they receive is measured, not by what he 
tells them, but rather by what he contrives to make 
them state to him.in answer to his questions: the 
surest way to make a child remember a fact or state- 


„ment is to make him repeat it. Frequent interrogation 


and repetition therefore are the best and surest means 
of imprinting permanently on their memories the sub- 
ject matter of the lesson. 

156. The teacher should study the art of question- 
ing; for much skill is required. to put questions pro- 
perly, and mnch of the efficacy of the teaching depends 
on them. A question should be short, simple in lan- 
guage, and perfectly clear; and it should admit of one— 
and only one—definite answer. Questions should not be 
stich as can be answered by simple yes or no (though ocea- 
sionally this may be necessary); and it wall be better 
not to frame a question so that it can be answered by 
a single word, though this too is sometimes necessary- 
(See Paragraph 177). A question should not suggest 
the answer. Put the question plainly and do not talk 
unnecessary yerbiage—such as “Can anyone answer 
me this--—” “Hands up all who can tell me——” 
“That's very well—now for the next question: a 
t Who knows whether-—~” &¢. Donot too often put a 
question this way— Prepositions and transitive verbs 
govern nouns and pronouns in the ? where the 
children are expected to supply the last word or words; 
and do not frame a question so that it will end in the 
word “ What.” 

t One of the best tests of a good question is the rela- 
tion between the number of words employed by the 
teacher and the pupil respectively. If the teacher 
does all the talking and the pupil only responds with 
single words the questioning is bad. The great object 
should be with the minimum of your own words to 
draw out the maximum of words and of thoughts from 
him ” (Fitch’s Lectures on Teeching, p- TGA). a 

157. The classes of questions used in teaching are 
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chiefly three :—questions of repetition, ques= 
tions of examination, and questions of 
instruction, or “ Socratic” questions. EM 

158. (1). For the purpose of mere repetition, the 
teacher, as I have just said, must keep continually 
questioning the children even on those subjects they 


know, but which may require a clearer conception or a” 


firmer hold on the memory. A well-timed question 
will revive the impression of a fact that is just begin- 
ning to fade from the mind, and restore it with more 
than its original distinctness. Question the children 
on what they know, in order that they may know it 
better; and while doing this, you will find out what 
they do not know, or know only imperfectly. 

It may be observed that questions of this class con- 
stitute a large proportion of the ordinary everyday 
teaching of the school. Take for example the Lesson 
Books. The pupils, after reading the lesson on “J. acob 
and Esau,” have a sort of hazy, indistinct, inexact know- 
ledge of the various matters related in it. The teacher 
goes through it with a series of rapid questions, not so 
much to ascertain whether the pupils know it, as to 
make them repeat what has been imprinted with a 
feeble hold on their memory, and to correct their errors 
and misstatements; and by the time the lesson is ended, 
the feeble lines haye been deepened ; the hazy picture 
has become distinct; and the children have a clear and 
connected knowledge of the subject matter. 

So with all the other school subjects. The teacher 
is continually questioning on what he is well aware 
the children have already some knowledge of—what 
he has himself taught them, or what they have learned 
ina sort of way from their books—in order that this 
half-faded knowledge may be revivified and take a firm 
hold on the memory. 

159. (2). Questions of examination, as the name im- 
plies, are employed not for the purpose of giving in- 
struction, but merely to ascertain the extent of the 
children’s knowledge. They may form a connected 
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series, or may be mixed and scattered according 
to the taste of the examiner. In the ordinary 
school routine, the teacher will often have to use 
questions of this kind :—in examining home lessons or 
“tasks,” in examining for promotion or classification, 
and often to test the children’s knowledge on some 

e*particular point, when teaching the common school 
lessons. 

160. (3.) Questions of instruction, or teaching, or train- 
ing questions, form another very important class; they 
are often called ‘* Socratic questions,’ because Socrates 
usually employed them in his instructions and reason- 
ings. They are chiefly intended to direct the thoughts 
of the children on the subject under consideration—to 
oblige them as it were to exert their reasoning powers, 
that they may as far as possible by their own reflec- 
tion, infer those very facts or conclusions the teacher 
wishes to communicate to them. The questions there 
fore generally ought to be such as they can answer, 
and whenever one occurs too difficult for them, tha 
teacher should put if in an easier form, or if necessary 
Jessen the difficulty by a few introductory questions, 
or by breaking it up into several easier questions. ‘Tha 
questions will in many cases depend on and be sug- 
gested by the children’s answers; each answer serves 
as an index to show theit progress in the reasoning, 
and the teacher determines the nature or graduates the 
difficulty of the next question accordingly. 

It must not be supposed that the teacher will in all 
cases be able to draw forth by mere questions every- 


* thing he wishes to teach. He will often be obliged to 


adopt the affirmative instead of the interrogative method; 
in other words, he will have to make direct statements 
of facts oridraw the conclusions for the children himself. 
Mere matters of fact, when occurring for the first time, 
cannot, from their yery nature, be taught by interro- 
gation. In other cases the reasoning may be occasion- 
ally so difficult that the gain of making the children 
answer is not worth the trouble. In these and all such 
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cases the teacher will have to state affirmatively what 
he wishes to communicate; and thus the whole lesson 
will consist of a series of questions interspersed with 
explanations and affirmative statements, the relative 
proportions of each depending on the particular subject, 
and on the knowledge of it previously possessed by the 

upils. Z 
H 161. Tnall ordinary lessons on the common school 
subjects the three classes of questions are 
combined: the teacher using one or another 
as his judgment directs or as the state of the pupils’ 
knowledge, as indicated by their answering, renders 
necessary. But it commonly happens that the conclu- 
sion of the lesson—the recapitulation or general and final - 
survey of the whole ground covered—consists chiefly of a 
series of questions of repctition, intermingled however 
with questions of examination, to test how far individual 
pupils have retained certain facts. 


154, What is the ynlue of lecturing as an instrument of teaching! How 
far nrethe two methods—interrogation and lecture—employed in actual 
teaching? Is itsuilicient to tell children facts? What i to be done? 

155. What is the true measure of the knowledge children receive in a 
lesson? What is the best way to imprint knowledge in the children’s minds 1 


56, Enumerate the qualities of a good question. Mention some objec- 
tionable forms of questions. 


Show that the amounts of speaking by teacher and pu 
affords good test of questioning. The great object in view 
167. What gre the three classes of, questions chiefly used in teaching t 
What is the object of questions of repetition!” In which of thoe 
tases are questions of repetition useful—total ignorance, imperfect 
knowledge, perfect wledze? Show the use of questions of roy ion i 
some lesson from th ng-books, in gramm: geogpaphy, &o. 

159. Whit is the object of questions of exam: ion? On what occasions 
has the teacher to use them ? 

160. What is the object of questions of instruction? Why 
called Socratic questions? If one of nseries of Socratic que: 
to bo too diflicult, what must the teacher do } State the cases in which (et 
teacher will have to mix up the affirmative with the interrogativa metho 

161. How far are the three classes combined. inordinary teaching ? i 


jal respectively. 


7 are they 
Stions turns out 


8. Snrorrayxous Ixsrrvcrion; Crass TEACHING. 


wie2. When a teacher gives instruction to a number 
of pupils together, either standing in a draft or sit- 
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ting ina gallery, this is what is called simultaneous, 
or collective, or class teaching. . 

163. It is a very old observation that a man may 
be full of knowledge, but yet quite unskilled in the art 
of conyeying it to others; in other words he may be a 
good ‘scholar and a bad teacher. We may go farther 

«however and affirm thata man may be skilful enough in 
imparting instruction to a single pupil, but may be 
quite unable to manage and teach effectively a class of 
pupils; and he may be able to do this last and not be 
able to teach and manage a school. 

The full teaching faculty then may be considered as 
made up of four qualities :— 


R 1. Scholarship. 


2. Ability to teach an individual. 
8. Ability to teach a class. 
4. Ability to teach and manage a school. 


A man may possess one, two, or three of them (taking 
them in the above order) without possessing the others, 
but to be a successful schoolmaster he must 
possess the whole four. j 

164. As to class teaching, a teacher must be able to 
teach a le&son to a whole class, so that each individual 
child will learn as much, or very nearly as much, as 
if he alone were under instruction. A class 
lesson may fail to reach this standard in one or the other 
of two ways :—either that the amonnt of instruction 
imparted to all the pupils falls below the standard; or 
that the pupils share very unequally in it, some learn- 
ing much and others little or nothing. Some of the 
most common faults that lead to these results will now 
be noticed, and directions given for their correction. 

165. It is necessary in the first place to guard the 
teacher against the practice of simultaneous answering, 
which is usually carried on in the following way :—The 
teacher puts his questions, not to any particular indivi- 


duals, but to the whole class; 4I are able may 
answer, and those who are not, chime 
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the others, so that every question is instantly followed 
by a chorus of answers, which are apparently simul- 
taneous and universal. 

To a person unskilled in the art of teaching, this ap- 
pears a most attractive method of managing a class; itis 
teaching all together instead of one at a time, and then it, 
is usually attended with great animation. These 
pleasing “features are however” purely deceptive; for 
it entirely fails in individual effectiveness. ‘There -ere 
always two or three pupils—scldom more—who are 
really thinking and answering; all the others are mere 
parrots, catching up and echoing the answers mechani- 
cally, but learning nothing. This is done so quickly 
that to an unpractised car the answers appear perfectly” 
simultaneous. 

Children, when learning, will not think if they can 
help it, and here is a ready way of avoiding it. Con- 
stantly accustomed te depend on others for their answers, 
they ultimately lose every vestige of self-reliance, and 
become incapable of the slightest independent mental 
exertion. This will be rendered sufficiently apparent 
by questioning individually and apart a number of chil- 
dren who have been taught in this manner, When 
deprived of their accustomed assistance, they are be- 
wildered, and incapable of fixing their attention for a 
moment on the matter before them ; they hesitate and 
blunder, and stammer out the most nonsensical, hasty, 
guessing answers. 4 

166. Simultaneous answering however need not 
be entirely discarded; there are cases in which it is 
useful, but then it should be employed with great 
caution. It is indispensable in an infant school, where 
it is valuable as a mere disciplinal exercise; it helps 
besides to rouse the children, and to keep thcir attention 
fixed on theteacher. But eyen here it should never bé 
used exclusively; it should be constantly tested and 
confirmed by individual questioning, the teacher calling 
on children from-all parts of the class, more especially 
on thase whom he observes to be inattentive, 
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With the pupils of ordinary national schools, it should 
be used more sparingly, and only very seldom with the 
most advanced classes. As a mere mechanical stimulus 
to attention if might be employed as often as the 
teacher thinks necessary; but he must never forget its 
worthlessness as an instrument of teaching. 


°° 167. There are Guomnays—of putting a 
question in class or gallery teaching. First, if may 


be given directly to some individual pupil, whom the 
teacher names or points to; in this case the pupil 
answers if he can, and if he hesitates or answers wrong, 
eyery pupil who thinks he can answer correctly should 
put out a hand, and the teacher chooses the next 
answerer from among them. 

Secondly, he may give the question to the class gene- 
rally without naming any one in particular; here no 
pupil should speak, but all who think themselyes able to 
answer should, as before, hold out their hands, and 
the teacher names one after another till he gets the 
proper answer. If the teaching is good and the interest 
kept up, every question of this kind will excite the same 
interest in each individual child as if it were put 
directly to himself. 

168. The pupils should be well trained to this 
practice of putting out their hands ; if not—if they must 
be told what to do on each particular occasion—the 
teacher will suffer much loss both of time and words, 
in giving directions. It is extremely disagreeable to 
hear a teacher constantly accompanying his questions 
with “Hands up!” or worse still, ‘All who can tell, 
&e., will hold up their hands.” Generally half or 
three-fourths ofthe pupils should put out hands for 
each question. If there be only very few hands, the ques- 
tion is not sufficiently simple; and if this occur very 
frequently the teacher may conclude that the subject, 
or his way of treating it, is too difficult for the children, 
that his own lifeless manner has thrown them into a 
state of listlessness, or that in some other respect his 
teaching is faulty. R 
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There are some questions that do not call for hands | 
out; as when the teacher observes a child openly list- 
less and inattentive, and asks him in quick succession 
several of the questions that have been just asked and | 
answered. If he fail to answer, he earns the censure 
of the teacher; and what is perhaps worse, the eyes 
of thë whole class are on him. ‘There is no more effec: 
tual pian than this for wakenmg up listless children 
to attdition; but if the teacher has his classés*in: good 
disciphne, the other children will always understand the 
object of such questions, and will not hold out their 
hands at the culprit’s failures. 
169. When the teacher puts a question to a pupil, 
no other should be allowed to answer, ae n 
less by the usual process of being called on after hold- ai 
ing upa hand. This caution is very necessary; for in — 
some schools you can scarcely put a question of any 
kind to a boy without being instantly answered by 
another. The practice is disorderly and unmannerly, 
and as it is in other respects very injurious, the teacher 
should carefully suppress it. 
170. The teacher will be careful not to confine 
his questions to the best pupils. This is a 
most serious fault, and unfortunately by no means un- 
common. It is not unusual to see a teacher with a 
class before him, directing nearly all his questions to a 
few boys at the head; on these he “bestows his whole 
attention—his interest is entirely centred on them—he 
is always looking at them during the lesson, and he 
scarcely ever turns his eyes towards the others. These j 
few fayoured pupils monopolise the whole of the teach- 
img, while the rest, neither hearing nor learning any- 
thing, fall into a kind of intellectual torpor; they have 
none of the teacher’s sympathies, and they derive little 
or no benefit from his instructions. 
The teacher should most carefully avoid this very 
unjust and injurious practice. He should give all a due 
share of teaching ; and the dull or indolent boys should 
he questioned at least as frequently as the others. His 
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eyes should wander round the class, and should not 
rest too often or too long on favourite pupils, and as a 
general rule all the boys should constantly look into 
his face. 

171. Besides those who cannot answer, there are 
generally a few who can, but who, from indifference, 

*“indolence, or inattention, will not hold out their hands. 
The teacher will find no difficulty in detecting such 
children, partly from the blank expression of their 
faces, and partly from his previous knowledge of them. 
The best and readiest remedy he can adopt with pupils 
of this kind, and one which generally proves effectual, 
is to ply them well with questions wheneyer he finds 
them inattentive. What the teacher must try to ac- 
complish is, to keep all the children in thef& 
class attending to him; to make sure that their 
minds are at work—all following him—without a 
single exception; to make the idler constantly feel that 
the master’s eye is on him, and that the moment he 
lapses into inattention, he is sure to be startled by a 
sudden question. 

172. Whe uestion has been answered correctly 
by one boy, aftal being missed by several, the teacher 
should not rest Content with this single successful 
answer, and pass on-to anotherquestion. There are few 
faults in school teaching more general among teachers 
than this, or more necessary to be corrected. When no 
responsibility is inyolved the pupils generally speak- 
ing will not trouble themselves to listen very atten- 
tively to their neighbours, and so the right answer and 
the time expended on searching for it, will probably be 
lost on the greater part of the class. But let them 
understand that all are Hable to be called on to repeat 
the correct answer, and every child will be listened to 
with attention. In all such cases therefore the teacher 
should return on most or several of those who have 
missed, and make them answer correctly, and should 
take occasion, during the lesson, to ask the same ques- 
tion at least once again, in order to fix it firmly on their 
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memories. But he should always guard himself against 
hu losing too much time over a single ques= 
on. 
73. As a general rule, whatever the subject of 
the lesson may be, the pupils should not be questioned 
in the order in which they stand in the class; for this 
is sure to lead to inattention. They should be selected’ 
here and there as indicated in the preceding instrue- 
tions, the teacher’s judgment directing his choice on 
each particular occasion. 

174. Notwithstanding all precautions as to clear- 
ness and simplicity (Par, 156), there will frequently be 
one or more pupils who through inattention will not 

catch the question at all, or will catch it incorrectly. 

» Such pupils should always be regarded as missing, and 
besides should be called to account for their inatten- 
tion; for children should be taught the art of listening 
with attention as well as those of speaking, writing, 
&c. The teacher will do well therefore to obserye 
this rule; neyer, except for the purpose of simplifving 
his language, or for some other obvious and sufficient 
reason, to repeat a question a second time on the same 
occasion. 

175. It requires some judgment to regulate the 
rate of questioning; for a teacher may err by excess 
either way. On the one hand, in the endeayour to 
infuse life into his teaching, he may put his questions 
too quickly, or which comes to the same thing, he 
hurries each individual question from one pupil to 
another, giving no one sufficient time to think. §o the 
pupils either remain silent altogether, though they ma: 
be able to answer with a little time for reflection; or 
what is worse, they guess and answer at random. 

‘The other extreme is equally injurious in its own 
way. If the questions follow one another too slowly 
the time is wasted, all animation vanishes, and the 
children become dull and listless, and lose all interest 
in the lesson. Excessive slowness may arise from want 
oi preparation on the part of the teacher ; or it may be, 
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and often is, the result of an anxious desire to allow the 
pupils sufficient time for thinking: but the teacher 
carries this too far; he gives them time enough not 
only to think, but almost to fall asleep; and the lesson 
becomes insufferably heavy and tedious. 
The rate of questioning depends yery much on the 
ject. In all mechanical details or matters of mere 
memory, such as spelling, arithmetical tables, certain 
parts of local geography, &c., the teacher may question 
as quickly as he pleases. But in everything requiring 
thought, he will have to proceed with deliberation, 
striking the golden mean between excessive quickness 
and excessive slowness. 
176. In connexion with this part of the subject it 
is well to notice individual teaching, which is 
teaching the children one by one. In former times— 
before the general spread of the National System—the 
teaching in all the private schools was individual. 
There were no classes and no class teaching, and every 
child got his own tasks, read his own lesson, wrote his 
own copy, worked his own sums from his ‘ Gough” or 
“Voster,” and got his share of instruction from the 
teacher, without.any connexion with his school-fellows. 
This of course was in most cases an enormous waste 
of the teacher’s time and labour. Still it is well to 
remember that we cannot wholly dispense with indi- 
vidual teaching, and it would be very unwise to attempt 
to do so, Though we generally teach by classes, still 
the teacher must often deal with indiyiduals—he shows 


_ a child how to sit or hold the pen, points out some bad 


arrangement in an exercise or the right way of working 
out a sum, gives some explanation or a word of sym- 
pathy and encouragement when the child is striving to 
conquer a difficulty—which is all individual teaching. 
When the children work for themselyes at arithmetic, 
Teading, copy writing, transcribing, &c., this of course 
largely partakes of individual instruction. And it may 
be said in general that so long as it does not interfere 
with thoBinerel interests of the school, the more the 
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teacher's mind comes into direct contact with the minds 
of individual pupils the better. z 


162. Define simultaneous teaching. A 
163, What four qualities must a man combine in order to be a good 


schoolmaster? How far may one or more of them be possessed without the 
others? 


164. What is the standard of good class teaching. In what two respects 
may a class-lesson fail of effectiveness? 

165. What is simultaneous answering? How is it carried on? Give 
Your estimate of its real value as an instrument of teaching. State fully 
why it is ineffective. How could you test the ineffectiveness of simul- 
tanequs answering? 

166. In what cases may simultaneous answering be allowed? If used in 

ow should it be supplemented? How far is it useful in 


g do the children require? 
Mow do bad teachers err in respect to a show of hands? What proportion 


questions do not 
call for hands out? Use of this kind of questions? 


171. How piy you detect listless or lazy chi 
with them? W. 


172. How do you proceed when several miss, and one at last answers 1 
caution here ? 


teaching! Use of individual teaching? 
4. MANNER OF ANSWERING. 


which the pupils answer de- 
st earnest attention. They 


in fulness, and yarious circumstances that may lead to 
such defects. The answer should generally include and 
begin with the subject—in other words, i 
complet ce. Thus: “ Whatisa 
continen answer, ‘‘ A continent is a large tract of 
land,” &, § The chief towns of Meath?” answer, 
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“Meath, chief towns, Trim, Navan, Kells.” “Why 
does a river grow larger as it approaches the mouth ?” 
Do not take the answer “Because other rivers join it 
as it flows along,” but “A river grows larger as it 
approaches the sea, because other rivers join it as it 
flows along.” ‘* At what time of the year does the sun 


“rise highest in the heayens at midday?” Answer, 


(not On the 21st June,” but) ‘On the 21st June the sun 
rises highest in the heavens at midday.” ‘í Name the 
relative pronouns.” Answer (not ‘ Who, which, and 
that,” but) “The relative pronouns are who, which, 
and that.” ‘What do you call the line on which the 
earth turns round?” Answer (not ‘ The axis,” but) 
“The line on which the earth turns round is called the 
axis :” or if a child does answer ‘‘ The axis,” then ask 
him next, ‘‘ What is the axis?” which will bring out 
the full answer—‘ The axis is the line,” &e. 

178. One of the most usual causes of imperfect 
answering is the difficulty of getting the children to 
speak so as to be heard and understood. In rural 
schools this is especially observable; there the children 
are often found so excessively bashful, that it is almost 
impossible to induce them to speak or eyen to look up; 
when questioned, they hang their heads, look ashamed, 
and mutter in answer a few unintelligible words. All 
this is caused by the teacher not taking pains to train 
the children to speak up clearly. Great pains are 
taken to teach the art of reading; but there is another 
art equally necessary—the art of speaking— 
which is too often left entirely to chance. 

179. The part of an answer that is most commonly 
imperfect is the end. It will often be observed that a 
boy begins very well and goes half way through, but 
towards the end breaks down or gradually drops his 
voice and sinks his utterance into a mere mutter, or 
perhaps omits altogether just the last two or three 
words—in all these cases rendering his answer, or part 
of it, unintelligible. Sometimes imperfect answering 
is directly encouraged by the manner of the teacher, 
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An unskilful teacher is satisfied if the pupil shows by 
the way he begins that he knows how to answer, and 
he stops him with some such expression as, ‘Oh that 
will do—you know it.” This should never be done: 

teach child should be encouraged to go on till 
his answer is complete, wicihor 
right or wrong. 

180. The faults now noticed are very common, but 
they are not difficult to avoid, if the teacher only take 
moderate pains to train the children. Every bo 
should be obliged to answer so loudly that the teacher 
and every pupil in the class may hear him; he should 
not hold his hand or a book before his mouth, and he 


8 face; his answer should 


answer oyer again, 
avoiding the faults of the first attempt. 

young children it is 
assist pupils in 
ht to be allowed to 
n, however imperfect 


L iance, teaches him to 
arrange his thoughts in logical order, and fo express 
them in full and correct language. 


182. Some teachers, by way 
have a habit of suggesting an 
the beginning of it, allowing th 
and finish it. 
Child hesitates, 


of assisting children, 
answer by repeating 
e child to catch up 
avoirdupois weight.” 
or perhaps begins to Tepeat some other 


the answer be 
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table by mistake, and the teacher helps himwith “ Six- 


teen drachms ,»’ which at once gives the clue. 


Teacher, “ What city lies near the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi?”? No answer. Teacher, ‘New Or gy 


child instantly,‘ New Orleans!” This habit assumes 


„Other forms; some teachers constantly answer, or half 


answer, all their own questions, or tell everything to 
the pupil the moment they perceive the slightest hesi- 
tation; while others make all corrections themselves, 
instead of leading the children to do so. 

183. There is nothing in connection with teaching 
that should be more carefully guarded against than 
guessing, thoughtless, or random answers. 
They are most frequently heard in those subjects requir- 
ing much thought, such as grammar. A teacher, for 
example, asks, ‘‘ What part of speech is whiteness ?”’ 
Boy instantly answers, “An adjective, sir!” Next 
boy, with as little hesitation, ‘A verb, sir!” and so on 
till the last lucky fellow happens to guess rightly, ‘A 
noun, sir!” and receives all the credit. 

Guessing may sometimes be caused by questioning 
the children too quickly, and obliging them to answer 
before they have sufficient time to think. The eyil 
results of excessive quickness in questioning haye al- 


“ready been explained, and the remedy is sufficiently 


obvious; let the questions be given deliberately, if the 
subject is of such a nature as to require deliberation ; 
and let the pupils be obliged to pause and think before 
answering. They should also, whenever the case 
admits of it, be frequeritly required to give the 
reasons of their answers ; the teacher, when he 
has reason to think they may be answering without 
sufficient deliberation, accompanying every such answer 
with, “ How do you know?” or some such form of in- 
terrogation. These simple precautions, if carried out 
carefully and judiciously, will be sufficient to check this 
mis¢hieyous habit. 

184. Never allow the clever pupils to 
laugh at the dull, or ridicule their blunders in 
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answering. There is no more common cause of shy- 
ness and diffidence than this, and where the teacher 
allows it, many children get cowed by fear, and remain 
silent altogether rather than run the risk of being made 
the butts of ridicule. A child’s answer may not be to 
the point; but as long as he is evidently doing his best 


he should be heard with gentle forbearance and should ° 


be encouraged. This most odious practice—allowin, 
the quick children to laugh at the blunders of the 
slow—is productive of the very worst results; and it is 
even more injurious to the former than to the latter, for 
it begets in them an insufferable conceit and self-suffi- 
ciency. 

185. An irascible or impatient temper in the teacher 
not unfrequently causes the children to break down in 
their answers. There are some teachers who cannot 
hear a wrong answer without coming down with merci- 
less severity on the unfortunate culprit, or worse still, 
exposing his ignorance with bitter derision. The pupils 
of such a teacher never express themselves openly or 
freely ; they are always apprehensive of danger—they 
feel as if walking among man-traps and spring guns— 
and they become consequently timid and distrustful. 
This unamiable and pernicious habit is productive of no 
good whatever, but on the contrary exercises a most 
injurious influence. Ifa boy answers wrong, hear him 
patiently; do not abuse or ridicule him, but simply 
either show him his error or pass the question to another. 
He will then always haye the courage to speak freely 
when he thinks he is right, without being haunted b 


the dread of humiliation should he happen to ASA 
blunder. 


177. What particular quality should the children’, 
How should an answer generally begin? Give the ex: 

178, State one main cause for imperfect answeri 
children be trained to speak? 

179, What part of the answer is most commonly imperfect! Show the 
way in which unskilful teachers sometimes encourage imperfect answering ? 
Tn answering what should the child be encouraged to dot 

180. How is low-yoiced. and imperfect answering to be Temedied? 

181. What rule would you follow as to assisting children in their answers? 
Show the utility of training children to answer unassisted. 


s answering possess? 
amples, Syn 


ing? How should the 


< 


name 
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182. Does a teacher ever prompt? Show how, and give examples. De- 
scribe several evil practices in connection with this. 

183. In what jects are guessing answers most common? Examples? 
How may guessi e caused? Describe fully how guessing is to be re- 
medied, What is the harm of guessing answers? 

184. How would you deal with the tendency of the quick children to 
laugh at the dull? What harm does it do? 

185. How does an irascible temper in the teacher affect the answering N 
Describe some evil practices here, and their effects on the children. Howi 

nA child to be dealt with who answers wrong! Result of this? 


sub 
ing 


5. Promprine AND COPYING. 


186. One of the most injurious and deceptive prac- 
tices connected with school teaching, is that of prompt= 
ing in all its varieties. It is only a practised teacher 
that can understand how dexterously children learn to 
prompt; how slyly they manage to utter the first words 
of an answer without moying the head, and almost 
without stirring the lips; how quickly and almost ii « 
stinctively the questioned pupils take up and use the 
hint, so as to deceive not only the visitor, but often eyen 
the teacher himself. Prompting acts in precisely the 
same way as simultaneous answering, for it accustoms 
the pupils to answer not from their own reflection, but 
by the help of others. And it is just as effectual in 
destroying the children’s self-reliance, deceiving the 
teacher, and counteracting’ the effectiveness of his in- 
struction. 

187. There is another yariety of prompting, chiefly 
practised during arithmetical exercises, namely, copy= 
ing off each other's slates; and to this the same 
observations apply in full force. When the children 
are well trained in this kind of deception, it is quite 
Possible that almost everyone in a class may show an 
exercise worked out correctly, although not more than 

. three or four of the whole number are really able to go 
through it. And a visitor may look on the whole time, 
Pleased with the general proficiency, without in the 
least suspecting anything wrong. Copying is bad in 
any subject; but in arithmetic it is absolutely 
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fatal, and must be prevented at all hazards. It is 
well for the teacher to know that the only effectual 
way to prevent it is to make such arrangements as 
will render it impossible. This may be effected 
jin many ways—by placing the children sufficiently far 
asunder—by giving adjoining pupils different exercises, 
&c. If this be done in the beginning of the child's’ 
school course, he will gradually become self-reliant and 
get into the habit of depending on his own exertions. 

' 188. At the same time the children should be 
taught to avoid all these practices because they are mean 
and dishonourable, and the teacher should watch dili- 
gently for every infringement of the rule, and never 
fail to notice it when detected. If these suggestions be 
followed, prompting and copying, with all their vicious 
consequences, will soon disappear from the school. 


186. Show how prompting is carried on. Show its evil effects. 


187. Show how copying is carried on in arithmetic, ‘The injury it 
does, How may this be absolutely prevented ? 


188, What other measures against prompting and copying? 


6. CLASSIFICATION. 


189. The teacher must be very careful in regulatin g 
the number of pupils in each draft throughout the school. 
If the drafts be too large, besides other disadvantages, 
the pupils in each will commonly be too unequal in 
proficiency to be taught together with profit to all. Tf 
they be too small the case is still worse, for in order 
to keep them constantly at work, they will require too 
large a staff of monitors. 

As a general rule, there should not be more than ten 
or twelve pupils in a draft. But within this limit the 
teacher should endeavour to have each draft as large as 
the inequality in the Proficiency of the children will 
allow. Still there will be exceptions in spite of every 
Precaution. The highest draft is often small from the 
difficulty of working up pupils so as to be fit for it, 


~~ 


S 
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and of retaining in the school those. that are fit. 
Among the first class children too some of the drafts 
must often be very small, from the difficulty of finding 
a sufficient number of children so’ nearly on a level as 
to be able to spell and read the same lesson. But 
while submitting to such necessary exceptions as these, 
‘the teacher should always discountenance too minute a 
subdi rision of drafts. - g 

= Da In classing new pupils, it will generally be 
Sua- nË to examine them in reading and arithmetic, 
giving chief prominence to the latter. Pupils entering 
a national school for the first time are yery often found 
to know nothing of grammar, geography, dictation, &e. 
They should not be kept back for ignorance of these, 
but should be classified ccording to their proficiency in 
the two leading branches. Meantime they should be 
worked up, and obliged to work hard themselyes, on 
a other subjects, till they come to the leyel of the 
class. 

When a pupil returns to school after a long absence, 
say fout or fiye months, it is a very usual practice to 
place him as a matter of course in the same class’ as 
before, This is one fertile source of unequal classifica- 
tion; if the pupil haye been idle all this time, and if 
the school be progressing, it is impossible that he can 
be fit for his own class. Such children should be ex- 
amined the same as new pupils, and placed in the 
classes for which they ere fit, quite irrespective of their 
former position. 

191. Under the operation of the Results System, 
the promotions may be said to some extent to regulate 
themselyes. For the Rule, as laid down in the Pro- 
gramme, is, that a child of any class from the first to 
the fifth second grade, inclusive, who passes in the 
three branches, reading, writing, and arithmetic, can- 
not again earn a fee for the teacher in any subject in 
that class. But if he fail in any one or more of the 
three, he is eligible to earn fees in the same class next 
year, orin a higher class. If he be presented in the sama 
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class, he will bring little to the teacher, for he cannot 
earn a second fee in the same subject as long as he con- 
tinues in the same class. On the other hand, if not- 
withstanding his failure he be promoted, he will be 
paid for in his new class in every subject in which he 
passes; but the chances are that the teacher will not be 


able to work him up for the more difficult examination“ 


of the higher class, 

After each Results Examination there are sure to be 
cases of this kind; and the teacher will have to exercise 
some discretion in determining whether to promote the 
pupil or not. There may be special features in a case 
(auch as the failure in one subject being obyiously acci- 

ental, that the pupil under consideration will attend 
very regularly for the coming year, &c.) which would 
warrant promotion; but it may be laid down as a 
general rule, that the safe course is to keep the child 
back, 

192, There are very many children, who either 
through natural slowness or through irregular attendance 
are unable to advance a class per year. When the teacher 
therefore notices a child obviously failing he will do 
well to let him stand still for one year., This will 
probably enable him to gather strength enough to bring 
him through the several classes year by year afterwards. 
But to put a child into a class for which he is quite 
unfit, is to expose him to a whole year’s wo and 
misery ; and while it tends only to stupefy the child, 
it will bring no gain to the teacher. 

193. There are other considerations. Suppose a 
child puts in 100 or more days’ attendance; and on some 
flimsy excuse is absent on the day of examination. Or 
` suppose he attends 97 days, and through utter careless- 
ness on his own part or on the part of th 
to put in the rest. Here the teacher receiy. 


L I r es undoubted 
provocation; and might perhaps be inclin 


a ed to punish 
by not promoting the pupil. But he must resolutely 
keep himself aboye all such low motives of action; if 


he yield to them it will be a standing source of irrita- 


© parents, fails. 
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tion and will tell against himself in the end. If the 
pupil is fit for the next higher class, promote him by 
all means, quite irrespective of any other considera- 
tion. 

194. Again, though those who ‘pass’? are gene- 
rally better than those who “‘ fail,” it is not always so. 
°A and B are two third class pupils. A succeeds in 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, geography, but 
fails in writing: this is a failure. B succeeds in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, but fails in all the 
t: this is a “pass.” Here A, who ‘ fails,” is 
evidently better than B, who ‘ passes.” 


189, What is the disadvantage of drafts too large! Too small? How 
many ReneEay should be in a draft? Among what pupils are the drafts 
generally small? Why? 

190, When classifying new pupils, in what subjects would you test them ? 
Which is the most important subject? What should be afterwards done in 
regard to other subjects in which they are weak? When a child returns to 
school after a long absence, how should he be classified ? 

191, What is the effect of the Results System on the classification? What 
are the pass subjects? State the Programme rule of passes. What is the 
safe rule as to children who do not pass? 

192. Tf a child appears not able to advance one class per year, what is best 
to be done? Probable result of this? Evil of promoting a child who is not 


fir? 

193. If a child with full attendance is absent on day of examination what 
should be done as to promotion ? 

194. Show that a child who fails may be better than another who passes. 


“7. Nozes or Lessons. 


195. In the following extract, condensed into a 
small compass, are contained some general instructions 
on Notes of Lessons; and I give it in preference to 
original matter, as it expresses much better than any 
words of my own what I wish to say on this part of 
the subject. No matter how the form of lesson notes 
may change, this extract will always hold good, and it 
is as instructive now as when it was written thirty 
years ago. 

“A lessoh [which is prepared in the form of notes] 
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naturally divides: itself into certain well-defined sec- 
tions or paragraphs, each section or paragraph being a 
stage in its elucidation; and each section again resolves 
itself into the parts, the facts, of which it is composed. 
The lesson must be conned over, skeletonised, and well 
digested. Every step in its development must be 
clearly laid down before the next is touched upon, 
and the whole lesson must be a consecutive chain, like 
a proposition, orderly in the arrangement of its parts, 
and satisfactory in its conclusions. There should bea 
separate book, of a conyenient size, for each subject ; 
the paper should be ruled; the sections or paragraphs 
should be placed in a column to the left; comprehended 
under these in an adjoining column should be the sub- 
divisions of each paragraph [if any]; and in a third 
column, the notes or facts comprehended under the sub- 
divisions should be arranged. 

“All this implies a careful analysis of the subject 
matter of the lesson, and also the exercise -of the 
teacher’s didactic skill in arranging the parts in the 
most favourable order for teaching. The notes should 
be clear, simple, concise, ard nearly symbolic; the 
narrative should appear in the catchwords, but the 
narrative form of expression should be ayoided for 
breyity’s sake: the skeleton of the lesson must bo 
plainly pictured forth ; there must be no displacement 
of a part—no member wanting ; the pith and marrow 
must be easily filled in; the arrangement must be se- 
quential, logical, and comprehensive; and the illustra- 
tions must be aptly, but briefly represented. . | 

“A teacher who methodically prepares notes of lessons 
on the different subjects on which he instructs his 
pupils from day to day, will at the end of a few years 
possess such an invaluable accumulation of Well-arranged 
and well-digested lessons, as will be useful to him al} 
through life; but more important still, he will haye se 
disciplined his mind, so mastered the details of his 
business, and systematised his labours, that his occu- 
pation will be rendered more agreeable, his* teaching 
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more effective, and his seryices generally more pre- 
cious.” * 

196. Full notes of lessons are now very often written 
in the following form. There are three columns. In 
the first are written the divisions or headings: in the 
second the matter, that is to say, the substance of the 
‘lesson in a condensed form, each heading of the first 
column carrying its own portion of the matter. In the 
third the teacher indicates the manner in which he 
intends to conduct the lesson, and puts in his examples 
and illustrations. 

But many will prefer to make one column of the 
first two, and keep only two columns altogether, which 
makes the thing simpler. Both modes will be found 
in the specimens. If the method column appear long 
and detailed in these specimens, let the young teacher 
remember that he ought to write into it, not only his 
illustrations and full indications of the way of treating 
the subject, but also a considerable portion of what he 
is to say, and possibly many of the very questions he 
intends to put to the children. 

197. No fixed rule can be laid down for the division 
of a lesson into headings, for this to some extent de- 
pends on the view the teacher takes of the subject. It 
ts a mistake to imagine that there is always one mode 
of division which is right and that all others are wrong. 
On the contrary, it happens in most cases that the 
subject may be divided in several different modes, each 
good in its way. But some division ought to be made, 
otherwise the lesson will be mixed up and confused. 

In a small handbook like this, treating on such a 
yariety of subjects, much space cannot be afforded for 
notes of lessons; but from the specimens giyen, any 
intelligent young teacher will be able to draw up notes 
on any ordinary subject. 

198. It will not be necessary to prepare such 
lengthened and elaborate notes as these for every 


* General Report of P, J. Keenan, Esq., Head Inspector, 1856. 
9 
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Jesson, nor indeed for many. Experienced teachers 
may generally content themselves with notes of a 
much shorter kind—skeleton notes; namely, the head- 
ings and a brief abstract of the matter, something 
like the first column of specimen 3, or even shorter. 
But the oftener young teachers write full notes the 
better, and they should write them, not on single 
sheets, but in books which are to be kept for future 
use. 

199. In many of the ordinary lessons on those 
subjects that the teacher is well acquainted with, no 
detailed written notes will be necessary at all—nothing 
more than a little preyious preparation and reflection, 
with possibly a few brief outline notes. But the 
teacher will need this last for almost all his lessons; 
for in order that his lesson may have the full measure 
of success, he should have some definite object in view, 
and ought to follow a well-arranged plan, previously 
determined. Moreover, he should of course haye all 
the figures and facts at his fingers’ ends, so as to render 
it unnecessary to be consulting his text-book or his 
notes too often during a lesson. 

200. If previous preparation be necessary for the 
teacher, it is still more so in case of a paid monitor. 
The teacher should insist that he come prepared each 
day for all the lessons he will haye to teach, t.e., for 
all those in which preparation is necessary. He should 
haye written notes on some; but though he may hold 
the paper or book of notes in his hand, he should learn 
to teach without actually consulting it (which observa- 
tion applies indeed to the teacher himself). 


195, Give a brief general abstract of the manner in which notes of lessons 
are to be written. 


196. Describe the form in which notes of lessons are now generally 


written. Describe the two-column form? How should the method column 
be detailed? 


197. Why is there no fixed rule for dividing into headings?” 


198. How far is it necessary to write detailed notes? What should 
young teachers do as to notes? 


199. What amount of preparation does an experienced teacher require 
for the ordinary lessons? 


200. What should paid monitors do in regard to notest 


y 
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Srrcouens or Nores or Lessons, 


No. 1. 


Lesson: The Book of Kells: Third Book. 


Class: Third. 


Time: 80 Minutes. $ 


PU e o ee E OO 


Matter. 


Method. 


I. MANUSCRIPT VOLUME. 


Library of 
Trinity College. 


II. CONTENTS. 
o aopen 
atin language. 
Trish ESR } 
Irish Scribe. 


III, ORNAMENTATION. 


Capital Letters. 


Illuminated. 


Interlaced work. 


Magnifying glass. 


Men and strange- 
looking animals. 


Write out on blackboard (before the lesson) 
these words: Make children pronounce 
them, helping when necessary :—Manu- 
script Volumes : library: Trinity College ; 
ornamented; iNuminated; interlaced; 
magnifying glass ; delicate ; century. 
Then get the lesson read. 

Explain that all books were then written—no 
printing; so that books were scarce and 

ear, 

What isa library! A college is a great school 
for teaching advanced Ae SDA OOV ERSS 
always have libraries. Great number of 
books in Trinity College. Mention some 
other college if there is one near. 

Part of Holy Bible. 

Scribes people who wrote books. This Irish 
scribe used his own letters, but used the 
Latin language because he copied the words 
from some book written in Latin. 

Ornamented in ink and colours with pen and 
brush: Many beautiful old books kept in 
England, Scotland, Franco, and other 
countries: Book of Kells the most beauti- 
ful of all. 

Show capitals in lesson. Capitals of Book of 
Kells generally very large : one fills a whole 

ge : all of them full of ornaments. 

Painted with hright colours. Books often 
illuminated that time and looked very 
lovely. Colours of this book good and last- 
ing because they look quite fresh after— 
how many centuries? 

Make children look at ornament at end of 
Jesson :—thatis interlacing—weaving in and 
out. Show them in it bands and ribbons, 
curved, plaited, and woven.  , 

Show one if possible (exe of a pair of convex 
spectacles). Show halfpenny: 300 folds in 
that size would require magnifying-glass. 
Scribe must have been a skilful and beauti- 
ful writer. 

One of these at left hand of ornament at end 
of lesson. 
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No. 1—(continued). 
‘Matter. Method. 


+ ORNAMENTS OFTEN Show children several 
k EE áth Books: 


Tail piece, A little picture at end of 


No. 2. 
Subject: Simple Proportion. 
Class: Fifth Class, 1s¢ stage, 
Time: 30 Minutes. 
Apparatus: Blackboard. 


Divisions. Matter. Method. 


I. Ratio. | (1) Definition of () Pairs of numbers ged on black- 
tatio, oard such as 20, 5, £c., and the chil- 

dren asked: How many times is 29 

greater than 5? What relation does 
&o., and thus lead up to 


(2) Sign of. 


(8) Ratio between that no ratio ex- 
numbers of the different kinds, 
same kind only. 


(4) Terms of aratio.| (4) 4 ntecedent and consequent ex- 


plained. 
(5) Value of ratio. (5) Value of ratio alwa: the quotient 
of the antecedent divided by the con- 
IT. Propor- sequent, 
tiun. 


(1) Sign of equality) (1) Two equal ratios 
of ratios. ih 


(2) Definition of 
Proportion. $ i 
(3) Relations be-| (35 From the equality 
tween the term show that the pı 
of a proportions, product of the €: 


w No. 2—(continued). 
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Divisions. Matter. 


| Method, 


i 

, II. Rules. | (1) Finding any 
term of a propor- 
tion “when the 
other three are 
given. 

(2) Stating a prob- 
lem in propor- 
tion. Reason of 

i Rule, 

ORE ST 
em in propor- 
tion. 


(1) Several proportions wanting a term 
places on the board, and the required 
rm found (1) by equality of ratios, 
(2) by equality of products of ex- 
tremes and means, 

(2) Rule for stating led up to by show- 
ing that the required term must bear 
the same relation to the’ third that 
the second does to the first. 

(8) Rule follows from equality of pro- 
ducts of extremes and means. 


No. 3. 


Subject: Journalising in Book-keeping. 
p Class: Fifth Class, 2nd stage. 
| Apparatus: Blackboard and Slates or Copy Books. 


N.B.—Ths pupils are supposed to know how to post 
direct from the Waste Book to the Ledger. 


Matter. 


Method. 


I. Posting direct from 
Waste Book. 


-blackboard (both done 
Children open similar 
books or 


A Waste Book (dealing 
goods) written out on 
accounts (cash and goods) opened on second 


only with cash and 
blackboard, and two 


before lesson begins). 
accounts in their 


on their slates. A few entries of 


Waste Book now posted into the accounts, 
first by children and then by teacher on 
blackboard. 


Disadvantages of 


this method. 


Liability 
cause 
account, and then th 
which the entry has 
therefore to keep the ti 
rate from the practical 
done by intervention of 


to make mistakes in this way; bê- 
Book-keeper has first to decide the 

o sida of the account to 
to be made. Better 
inking part, sepa- 
work of posting :— 
journal, 
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No. 8—(continued). 


[parr rt. 


Matter. 


Method. 


IL. Journalising. 
(1) Rough notes of 
Dr. and Cr. 
(2) Regular 
2) gular form 
of journalis- 


ing, 
(8) Uses of jour- 
nal, 


(1) Waste Book entries Selected, such ns 
“ Bought goods for Cash £100'": and chil- 
dren made to note down before posting, 
which is Dr. and which is Cr.—Goods 
Dr.—Cash. Or. ‘They now know to wi: ch 
account and to which side to post. Postings 
are then made from these Tough notes, 
{2) When these notes are written out in 


regular form we havea “Journal.” Ex- 
amples: and postings made from the jour- 
nal entries, 4 

(3) First, Facilitates the posting. Second, 
Less liability to make mistakes. Examples 
to illustrate. 


ILI. Different forms of | An example of each form of journal given on 
Journal. 


the blackboard, and posting made from 
(1) Journal with each into the ledger. ‘The relative adyan- 
single money tages of each pointed out, 
columns, 
(2) Do. with double 
columns toge- 
ther. 


(8) Do. with Dr. | Waste Book entries given to the children to 


columns to be journalised by them in each of tho 
the left sive fo 


and the Cr, to 
the right, the 
entries being 
made be- 
tween, 


— 


No. 4. 
Subject: Pens, 
Class: Fifth or Sixth. 
Time: 30 Minutes. 


Pparatus: common nail; smooth bit of wood ; 
bit of reed ; 


steel pen; quill; bit of parchment. 
Headings. Matter. Method. 
Give some information on the follow- 
ing words and names which will be 
used :—Cadmus j Solon and his Laws 


(600 years B.0.); Koran (7th cent. 
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No. 4—(continued.) 


Hadings. 


II. Srconp 
PEN. 


TI. Trirp 
PEN. 


PEN, 


Matter. Method. 


A bit of iron or 
other metal, 
inted ; used on 
one, sheet lead, 
wood, bark, palm 
leaves, 
No ink. 


Calamus: used first 
with papyrus and 
afterwards with 
parchment, 

Ink used here. 


Goose quill. Sup- 
plied from getse 
all over world, 
but at homo 
chiefly from vast 
flocks in Somer- 
setshire, in fens 
of Lincolnshire, 
and in Ireland. 
Pens made with a 
sharp penknife, 
and sometimes by 
a little machine 
like a pliers. 
Sometimes quills 
of crow, swan, 
and eagle used. 
Clarifying quills. 


o 


IV.Founrtu |Steel. Progress of 


improvement: — 
first steel pens 
hard and bad, 
and 2s. 6d. each, 
Gillott first im- 
prover,1§20. Good 
pens in 1821 for 


A.D.) ; Parchment (show it); invent 
ed 2nd cent. B.O.; ; Domesday Book 
(Will. I.)—Book of Leinster (1107, 
A.D.), now in Trinity College ; Aus 
ustan age of Rome; Papyrus (in- 
Tened 4th cent. B.C.) xt ; 


Cadmus taught Greeks to make letters 
with it. Solon’s Laws written with 
it; Koran written in same way. 

Greeks and Romans used it and called 
it stylus : often made of gold. Make 
pupil write with nail on wood, and 
remark slowness and imperfection. 


Show reed, make pen with it, and got 
pupil to write with it: this is a caln= 
mus. 

Many of the old papyri covered over 
with writing still preserved in mu- 
seums, 

Calamus used with parchment in Au- 

stan age of Rome: works of great 
tin writers written with it. 


Natural transition from calamus. Make 
yen from quill in presence of pupils: 
ll them that 40 years ago quill pens 
used in most N; schools—made hy 
teacher every day—very trouble- 
some. Little machine made a pen 
` with one cut, but expensive. Many 
persons use quill pens still. 
Parchment books written with quill 
pens, Many of the great old parch- 
ment books preseryed,such as Domes- 
day Book and Book of Leinster. 
Parchment still used for law forms— 
lect of claifying: mado quill hard 
Effect of cl tying : le qui 
and elastic. 


Show new pen: return to ancient ma- 
terial. Merits as compared with 
quill pen: writes more finely, lasts 
longer, saving of trouble and time. 

Pen preserved by being cleaned each 
time after use. 


Pens all mude by machines: each pro- 
cess by one person—such as piercing, 
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No. 4—(continued.) 


Matter. Method, 


£7 4s. a gross: | slitting, rounding, stamping with 

better pens now | name, &c. 

at 2d. a gross. Cheapness of pens due to perfection ot 
Chief seats of ma- machinery, 

mufacture: Bir- 

Mingham — and 

Sheffield. In one 

factory in Bir- 

mingham more 

than 150,000,000 

are made per 

year. 


8.— REMINDERS For Monrrors, 


201. [In the following way, or something like it, 
the teacher should instruct his monitors how to teach 
the several subjects. 

The paid monitors should read these reminders very 
carefully, and follow them out in teaching. 

The instructions given here do not pretend to be 
complete in any sense. They are merely hints on those 
parts of the teaching that fall oftenest to the lot of 
monitors—hints useful for all young teachers to know 
and keep before them. 

Some of ‘these reminders are repeated here from 
other parts of the book, but in simpler language. This 
however is done intentionally, and with an obvious 
purpose. } 

202. Class Teaching Stand in the centre of 
the class, so that you can sce all the children, You 
should generally remain in this spot while teaching; 
turning your head to look at the child you are speak- 
ing to, but not your body. ~ 

We sometimes see a monitor go from child to child, 
round and round the class, standing for a moment 
quite close to each, to teach or question him in a low 
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voice. Thisisa yery bad plan. You must speak te 
the children from the centre of the class ; and whatever 
you say to a child, or whatever a child says to you, the 
whole class should hear it. 

(But obserye, when first or second class children are 
reading from books, you may walk round the class in 
the manner described farther on.) 

Do not allow any child to keep looking round the 
schoolroom, or to stoop his head and keep looking at 
his toes. During all the time you are teaching, the 
children must look into your face (except of course at 
reading or when you arclat the blackboard) and attend 
closely to every word yu say. 

They must not yawi, or loll in a lazy posture, or 
lean against the wall /or against each other, or keep 
their hands in their pockets. They must stand up 
straight, and must learn to keep their feet and hands 
quiet. : 

Picking little bits of bread now and then off lunch, 
and eating them during the lesson—this is a very un- 
seemly habit and should never be permitted. l 

Make the children stand in the front of the circle 
exactly ta the line, leaving no gaps; a straggling class 
is very bad. 

If you wish to arrange the class, do not put 
your hand on the children; you must learn to 
command them by word only, by your eye, and by 
pointing if need be with your finger. 

Tf you are teaching from a tablet (or blackboard, or 
map), take care that no child is left standing behind 
your back. Your body must not hide, or partly hide, 
the tablet from any child. To prevent this you must 
stand on one side, close to the tablet, half turned to- 
wards the class, your eye sometimes on the tablet, 
sometimes on the children; and the children might be 
moyed a little to the other side of the circle. 

You should be able to see every child in the draft 
while you are pointing to the tablet, and every child 
should be able to see what you are pointing at. 
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When one or two children show more readiness to 
answer than the others, an unskilful or careless moni- 
tor will give nearly all his questions to these, taking 
hardly any notice of the others. This is very wrong : 
you must question and exercise them all equally, or 
nearly so. 

Hf you notice one child dull, or lazy, or inattentive, 
or anxious to escape questions, have a close eye on 
him, and be sure to question him as often as the others, 
or perhaps a little oftener. 

I a child answers wrong do not speak cross to him, 
or make game of him, or call hima dunce, or set the 
other children laughing at him. Put him right quietly, 
and then make him answer correctly. 

Encourage the children to answer: a wrong an= 
swer is far better than no answer at all— 
provided the child is doing his best, and not guessing. 

Do not take the children in the order of the class, 
beginning at the head child and going from one to one 
as they stand; select them up and down, but take care 
not to neglect any child. 

203. First Book: Phrase Spelling. —Hold the First 
Book in your hand, and take the phrases from the 
lesson. The phrases must be complete phrases; and 
must be very short, like ‘Two men went to a wood.” 
Repeat the phrase once only, not too fast, and very 
distinctly; the child you speak to repeats it after you; 
then he spells it word for word. 

If he pass over a word, that is a miss; but let him go 
on to the end of the phrase; then tell him the word ho 
omitted (or let some child of the class tell him), and 
let him spell the phrase over again. 

Tf he misspell a word, do not stop him; let him go on 
to the end; then let him be corrected, and make him 
spell the word rightly two or three times till he 
knows it. (But he need not te-spell the phrase.) Do 
not lose too much time in the correction of a word; if 
the other children are not able to do it at once, do it 
yourself, 
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Give one phrase at a time to each child, and go on 
till all have spelled two or three phrases each. 

This exercise must be carried on quickly. Do not 
lose time in choosing the phrases—you need not be par- 
tienlar—take them as they catch your eye in the book. 

204. First Book: Spelling single words.—Take first 


>the words at the head of the lesson; and when these 


are ali spelled once or twice, pick out words from the 
lesson itself. Take the longer words, but choose them 
quickly ; do not lose time pausing or searching up and 
down through the lesson for a word; for this exercise 
must be carried on with great life. 

Take the children her and there through class, and 
give each one word at a,time. Take care that all get 
about an equal share. t 

If a child miss a wold let some other child spell it 
for him; but if there ‘s any delay about this, spell it 
yourself. After he st) been corrected make him spell 
it two or three times oy??- 

205. Reading Firs} Book—Do not let the 
children read too fast; cach word should be 
pronounced very distinctly. i, 

If you find it hard to get a child to, read as you 
wish, rea@® a sentence for him, and let him read after 
you, imitating you as nearly as he can. : 

Let each child read twe or three sentences; each is 
to read till you tell him to stop. All should attend to 
the reader, and follow him word for word. When 
on stop one child, the next should know where to 

egin. 

Tf you find they are getting the lesson by heart, 
make each, after reading his part, read it all backwards. 
This is a very useful practice. 

If a child stop up before a hard word, do not tell 
him at once—not till he tries to make it out him- 
self, by looking at it closely, or by spelling it. Ifthe 
fail, tell him the word, or let some of his class-fellows 
tell him. But let this be done quickly; do not allow 
him too long pausing over a difficulty; take great care 
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that no needless time be lost over any one word. _ Then 
let him read the phrase again, taking care to give the 
word rightly this time. 

Hf a child miscall a word, or mispronounce it grossly 
wrong, stop him and correct him on the spot; but do 
not interrupt him in the middle of a sentence for small 
faults. The general rule is that children should be let 
go on to the end without interruption, or with as little 
as possible. It is a very bad plan to be constantly 
tripping up children for all kinds of trifling errors in 
reading. | 

When the lesson has been read two or three times 
over, you may cease and go on to another exercise. 

206. Reading (from Tablet) words chosen up and 
down through the lesson—Pick out the longer words, 
but do it quickly, not -pausing or wasting time in 
choosing. $ 

Do not go on this way—giving one word to one child, 
another word to another, and so on: give each about 
half a dozen words before you leave him for another. 

See that each child gets his turn, and that none are 
neglected. When a child misses a word, follow the 
plan pointed out above. (Paragraph 205.) _ 

While each child is being exercised, all the others 
should attend closely, and follow him with their eyes, - 
word after word, so as to We ready to catch him up if 
he miss. f 

207. Oral Spelling in Second and higher Books.— 
Carried on much in the same way as the same exercise 
in First Book. ‘Take first the words at the head of 
the lesson; and when those have been spelled once or 
twice, choose the long words from the body of the les- 
son. Give each one word at a time. 

When one misses a word, let another—or yourself— 
correct him; and then make him that missed spell it 
correctly two or three times. i 

Do not spend too much time over a hard word; if two or 
three fail to spell it, do not wait longer: spell it yourself, 

208. Reading from Second and higher Lesson Books. 
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—Call upon the children up and down: not as they 
stand in the class. 

Let cach child read several sentences, and let him go 
on till you stop him. 

All should attend to the reader, following him word 
for word; and when you call on the next, he should 

-4now where to begin. 

Tf a child stnmble at a word, do not be too ready 
to pronounce it for him: let him try to make it out 
himself, and if he fails, then help him. In carrying on 
this exercise, follow out the directions given in para- 
graph 205. 

Make the children read slowly, and pronounce 
each word distinctly. Read a short sentence (very 
slowly) for them now and then, and make them imitate 
you as closely as they can. 

Each must read just loud enough to be heard by the 
whole class. If a child is reading too low, do not 
go nearer in order to hear the better; rather move 
farther away, felling him you cannot hear: he will then 
read more loudly. 

209. Addition Table—Make each child repeat one 
column of the Table: for instance the 3 col. :—3 and 1 
are 4; 3 and 2 are 5; 3 and 8 are 6; and so on up to 
3 and 9, They may all take different columns; or 
several, one after another, may take the same column, 
just as you see right. 

Attend to the child closely while he is repeating, 
and make all the others attend, to watch for errors. 
When he goes wrong (such as 4 and 8 are 11), stop 
him and let some other child set him right, or if there 
is any delay do it yourself. Then let him finish; but 
make him go through the whole column again. 

If the pupils be pretty quick at this, make them do 
the columns backwards :—3 and 9 are 12; 3 and 8 are 
11; and so on, down to 8 and 1. You may also ques- 
tion them up and down through the Table :—ask one 
child 8 and 4; another, 5 and 2; a third, 4 and 6, &c. 
G2ve each a little time (but not too long) to make out 
the answer, 
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For mere beginners do not ask the high parts of the 
Table; keep to such questions as they can generally 
answer after a little thinking. 

Multiplication Table is carried on in exactly a 
similar way. 

Subtraction Table, still nearly the same. For instance, 
the child repeats the 4 column in this way :—4 from 
5, 1; 4 from 6, 2; 4 from 7, 8; and so on to the end 
of the column—4 from 13, 9. 

210. Maps.—Keep the pointer chiefly in the hands 
of the children. Do not ask A to point out one place; 
B to take the pointer and show another place; 0, 
another, and soon. Keep each child at the map for a 
little while: once you give him the pointer let him 
keep it till he has pointed ont a dozen places orso. But 
keep your eye on the class; for while you and one 
child are engaged at this exercise the others are very 
apt to be inattentive. 

Do not mix up the several features of the map; for 
instance, do not ask the child to show first, Ceylon; 
next the Ganges; next the Caspian Sea; next the 
Atlas Mountains; next Cape Horn. This is not teach- 
ing at all. > 

On the contrary, teach features of the same 
kind together. Take, suppose (on the Map of the 
World), the chie? countries of Asia first. Get a child 
to point them all out, taking them just as they stand 
in the Geography. Let several children do this one after 
another till you think they have had enough of it: 
then go to the chief Islands of Asia‘and do the same : 
then the chief Mountains, &. 

If the country, or island, or lake, or sea, that a child 
is pointing out be large, make him draw the pointer 
around it. So also, make him draw the pointer along 
a river (source to mouth), along a mountain Tange, 
along the sides of continents, oceans, &e. 

When a child is pointing ont, make him stand so as 
not to hide the map from the others. Do not let the 


children use the pointer roughly, so as to injure the 
map. 


—- 
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202. What instruction should a monitor get asto his position in the class? 
As to the manner, position, and conduct of the children? Mention some 
habits of children that ought to be corrected. What precaution should a 
monitor take when teaching from a tablet or black-board? How.isa 
monitor to treat listless or inattentive children? How must the monitor 
distribute his questions? Mention a bad fault in connection with this. 
How should a monitor act towards a child hesitating or answering wrong? 

Give an abstract of the instructions a monitor should receive as to 
teaching. 
> 203 Phrase-spelling of First Book. 

204. Single-word spelling of First Book. 

205. Reading of First Book. 

206. Reading words chosen promiscuously. 

207. Oral spelling in First and higher books. 

208, Reading of Second and higher books. 

209, Addition table, multiplication and subtraction tables. 
810, Map geography. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE LESSON BOOKS. 


FIRST LESSON BOOK: 


1. Taree Mernons or Tracurxe to READ. 


211. Teaching a child to read means teaching him 
to recognise at sight the various words in his book and 
to give their sounds (or pronounce them) without 
hesitation. The child has already learned to recognise 
their sounds by ear; and he has done this by imper- 
ceptible degrees up from infancy. He has now ina 
much shorter time to learn to recognise by the eye their 
written forms or pictures. 4 

212. For this purpose three methods are in 
use:—the Look and Say Method, the Phonic 
Method, and the Alphabetic Method. 

213. Before describing these I must remind the 
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reader of what all educated persons know—though 
children who are beginning their education do not know 
it—that all the spoken words of the language are formed 
by the combination of a small number of elementary 
sounds, which in writing are represented by 26 different 
marks or letters. These letters generally (with 
numerous exceptions) represent the same sounds wher- 
eyer they occur, so that a person knowing the letters 
and the sounds they represent is able to pronounce a 
written word by looking at the letters of which it is 
composed, though he may have never seen it before. 

224, In the Chinese language there is a different 
written sign foreach word; so that in a Chinese primer 
containing 300 different words, a child would have to 
learn 300 different signs to master the primer. Buta 
child has not to learn 300 different signs in order to 
master an English primer of 3800 different words. 
He has in reality only to learn the powers of the 26 
letters, which will enable him to pronounce not onl: 
the 300 words of his primer, but most other English 
words—making allowance of course for the numerous 
irregularities which must be learned in much the same 
manner as Chinese word-signs. 

215. The Look and Say Method. Here 
the child is taught to recognise and pronounce each 
word as a whole, without attending to the letters of 
which it is composed: the printed words are taught in 
fact as if they were all different, like Chinese word- 
signs—which they are not. When at length he has, 
by constant practice and cross-examination, mastered a 
great matty words and attained some facility in reading 
the primer lessons, his attention begins to be directed 
to the letters composing the various words and to the 
sounds they represent. 

216. But the Look and Say Method is not a good 
way of teaching reading, when used for any length of 
time by itself, as described above, It gives tho 
children the habit of looking at words 


in a loose in- 
exact way (for they do not need to look at the letters) 


een eee 
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and it begets indecision. and guessing. For if 
the child does not recognise the word, he goes wrong, 
and there is no cure except to tell him; he has nothing 
to fall back on that will enable him to help himself. 
And no matter how much he learns to read in this way, 
he will never be able to make out a word he has not 
‘seen before, except indeed so faras he may haye in- 
sensibly formed a phonic system for ‘himself without 
any help from the teaching. 

217. There is no reason why the teaching of the © 
letters should be deferred so long; the child has to 
learn them at one time or another, and he had far 
better learn them at first setting out. In other words, 
it is best to teach the child to form words from letters 
from the yery beginning, that is, to teach him spelling. 
For observe, spelling is a thing that must be taught for 
its own sake, and the sooner it is begun the better 
And then a child who has been taught to spell, if he 
stumble at a word, may make some attempt to pro: 
nounce it himself by looking at or repeating the names 
of the letters; and to train him to do this is true 
teaching. : 

218. The Phonic Method. There are two chief 
ways of teaching children to read by building up 
words from letters—the phonic and the alphabetic. 

In order that a child may learn to form words 
from letters, he must learn three things — first 
the names of the letters, secondly their shapes, and 
thirdly their powers or sounds in words. When he 
sees the word dog, he must learn that the first letter is 
d, the second o, and the third g; and he must learn this 
other, and far harder, and far more important thing, 
that when the three are put together they make the 
word or sound dag. 

219. Our common names for the letters are quite 
different from their sounds in words. Repeat the letters 
of the word dog ; the sound thus produced is dee-o7ee, 8 
word of three syllables, quite unlike the sound of the 


word dog. 
10 
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The advocates of the phonic system say therefore 
that repeating dee-oyee gives no help to the child in 
making out the word dog; and so with all the other 
words in the primer. 

220. To avoid this difficulty, it was proposed to 
change the names of the letters, and to give them names 
as nearly as possible the same as the sounds they have 
in words; so that when you repeated the letters of a 
word, this repetition approached very nearly to the 
sound of the word itself, and in some cases was almost 
identical with it. This is the phonic method, which 
has been adopted in some Continental countries, Our 
grand difficulty is the irregularity of the sounds 
of our letters. First, there is the frequent recur- 
rence of silent letters. Second, the greater number of 
our letters haye different sounds in different circum- 
stances; ifthe names of these letters are to be the same 
as their sounds, then each of them must have two or 
more names, and how is a child to know when to use 
one in preference to another ? 

221, These difficulties are not felt so much in 
French, German, or Italian, which have far fewer irre- 
gulapities than English. Anyhow the phonic method 
has not gained much fayour among English-speaking 
people, nor is it likely that it will; so we shall not dis- 
cuss it further here. x 
` 222. If our alphabet were perfect—if there were a 
Jetter for every sound and a,sound for every letter— 
there would be no exceptions and no irregularities, and 
it would be comparatively easy to learn to read. But 
as things stand the child encounters irregularities from 
the beginning; and this grand difficulty remains all the 
same, no matter which of the three methods is adopted. 
The irregularities must be learned as already remarked, 
much in the same way as Chinese word-signs—by con- 
stant practice. 

223. The alphabetic method consists in 
teaching the child the names of the letters in the first 
instance, and then teaching him to form words from 
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these—that is to say, teaching him 
words by first spelling them. Formerly 
was often used exclusively in the beginning of the c 
course. The child was made to spell through the whole 
book, lesson after lesson, after which he was turned 
back and made read the same book through without any 
spelling. Spelling was in fact considered a necessary 
preliminary to reading, much’ the same as the simple 
to the compound rules. But this exclusive spelling 
method is far too slow a process and wastes time: its 
true use is in combination with the look-and-say 
inethod, as shown in next section. 


211. Define what it is to teach reading. What has the child already 
learned as to words? What has he now to learn? 

212. Name the three meth®ds in use to teach reading. 

213. Of what elements are all spoken English words formed? All written 
words? Why is a person able to pronounce a word he never saw before? 
anne What is the difference between learning reading in English and in 

nese 

215. Describe the look-and-say method, 

216. Why is itnot good when used exclusively? z 

217. Why should letters be taught from tho beginning? Use of teaching 
spelling from the first? 

$18. What are the two methods of teaching to form words from letters? 
To toma words from letters what three things must the child learn? Giye an 
example. ° 

219. Show the relation of the names for letters to sound of word. 

20, Describe the phonic method. Whatare our difficulties in using it? 

221. Why are there less difficulties in Continental languages than in 
English in adopting the phonic method? 

222. If our alphabet were perfect how would this affect learning to read? 
How are irregularities to be learned ? Define a perfect alphabet. 

223. Desoribe the alphabetic method. Show how this method was carried 
to excess formerly, What are its'imperfections? True use 


2. Tae Narronat Somoor mxED METHOD or Tracnine 
to Rrap. 


224 It is strange that any teacher could think of 
teaching a child to read either by the alphabetic or by 
the look-and-say method exclusively. Surely the pro- 
per plan is to mix them from the beginning and take 
what is good in both, as we now do in our National 
Schools, We use the alphabetic method and the look- 
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The advocates of the phonic system say therefore 
that repeating dee-o-jee gives no help to the child in 
making out the word dog; and so with all the other 
words in the primer. 

220. To avoid this difficulty, it was proposed to 
change the names of the letters, and to give them names 
as nearly as possible the same as the sounds they have 
in words; so that when you repeated the letters of a 
word, this repetition approached very nearly to the 
sound of the word itself, and in some cases was almost 
identical with it. This is the phonic method, which 
has been adopted in some Continental countries. Our 
grand difficulty is the irregularity of the sounds 
of our letters., First, there is the frequent recur- 
rence of silent letters. Second, the greater number of 
our letters have different sounds in different circum- 
stances; ifthe names of these letters are to be the same 
as their sounds, then each of them must have two or 
more names, and how is a child to know when to use 
one in preference to another ? 

221. These difficulties are not felt so much in 
French, German, or Italian, which have far fewer irre- 
gularities than English. Anyhow the phonic method 
has not gained much favour among English-speaking 
people, nor is it likely that it will; so we shall not dis- 
cuss it further here. S 

` 222. If our alphabet were perfect—if there were a 
Jetter for every sound and a.sound for every letter— 
there would be no exceptions and no irregularities, and 
it would be comparatively easy to learn to read, But 
as things stand the child encounters irregularities from 
the beginning; and this grand difficulty remains all the 
same, no matter which of the three methods is adopted. 
The irregularities must be learned as already remarked, 
much in the same way as Chinese wWord-signs—by con- 
stant practice. 

223. The alphabetic method consists in 
teaching the child the names of the letters in the first 
instance, and then teaching him to form words from 
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these—that is to say, teaching him to pronounce the 
words by first spelling them. Formerly this method 
was often used exclusively in the beginning of the child’s 
course, The child was made to spell through the whole 
book, lesson after lesson, after which he was turned 
back and made read the same book through without any 
spelling. Spelling was in fact considered a necessary 
preliminary to reading, much the same as the simple 
to the compound rules. But this exclusive spelling 
method is far too slow a process and wastes time: its 
true use is in combination with the look-and-say 
inethod, as shown in next section. 


211. Define what it is to teach reading. What has the child already 
learned ns to words? What has he now to learn? | 

212, Name the three methöds in use to teach reading. 

213. Of what elements are all spoken English words formed? All written 
words? Why is a person able to pronounce a word he never saw before? 
anne. {yes is the difference between learning reading in English and in 

‘inese 

215. Describe the look-and-say method. | 

216. Why is it not good when used exclusively? | “4 

217. Why should letters be taught from the beginning? Use of teaching 
spelling from the first? 7 

$18. What are the two methods of teaching to form words from letters? 
To form words from letters what three things must the child learn? Give an. 
example. © 

219. Show the relation of the names for letters to sound of word, 

220. Describe the phonic method. Whatare our difficulties in using it? 

921. Why are there less difficulties. in Continental languages than in 
English in adopting the phonic method ? x 4 
222. If onr alphabet were perfect how would this affect learning to read? 
How are irregularities to be learned ? Define a perfect alphabet. ` 

223. Describe the alphabetic method. Show how this method was carried 
to excess formerly, What are its'imperfections? ‘True use? 


2. Tae Naronat Sonoor mixen METHOD or TEACHING 
to Rrap. 


224: It is strange that any teacher could think of 
teaching a child to read either by the alphabetic or by 
the look-and-say method exclusively. Surely the pro- 
per plan is to mix them from the beginning and take 
what is good in both, as we now do in our National 
Schools, We use the alphabetic method and the look- 
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and-say method; and We use both abreast from the be- 


ginning. 
225, It may be remarked that the difficulties of the 
alphabetic method have been greatly exaggerated—often 
T fear by mere theorists who never actually taught 
children to read. First, the names of the letters have 
seldom to be taught, as most children pick them up 
before they come to school; and when the letters must 
be: taught they are found to come easy enough to 
children. Secondly, the difficulty of making out the 
words from naming the letters, as dog from dee-o-jce, 
(Par. 219) is rather apparent than real. It exists 
only for a little time in the beginning : after some prac- 
tice, the children learn to make out (or pronounce) 
words from the repetition of their English names, quite 
as readily as from a repetition of their phonic names, 
if not more readily. 

The English names of the letters are not indeed good 
names; it would be easy to form better—nearer to 
the phonic names; but such as they are they form a 
convenient mode of communication between teacher and 
children. After a time it is not the names the children 
attend to when they repeat them, but the sounds they 
represent. The children in fact gradually form a phonic 
system for themselyes. And this alphabetic method is 
found more convenient on the whole than the pure phonic 
method ; forin using the phonic method it is very hard 
to isolate the sounds so as to bring the process within 
the intelligence of little children. 

226. We begin by teaching the child to spell and 
read words of twoletters. Formerly a child was obliged 
to learn the whole alphabet before he was put to spell 
the simples. words. We f How a different Plan; we 
break up the alphabet into parcels, aud as soon as the 
child has learned a certain number of letters, he is 
taught to apply them at once to the spelling of little 
words. Another portion is learned and applied in the 
same manner, and so on, till he has mastered the whole 


alphabet. Moreoyer the words the children learn are 
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real words, —words of two letters—no unmeaning pho- 
netic combinations like ba, be, bi, bo, bu—bla, ble, bli, 
blo, blu. And these real words are formed into little 
sentences that carry meaning—Z go, it is my oz—so 
that the children’s intelligence is at once called into 
play and their interest is excited. This is an outline 
at the method in its initiatory stage. 


224. Describe the Irish National School method of teaching to read. What 
two methods does it combine? 

225. Show that the difficulties of the alphabetic method have heen ex- 
aggerated. Of what use are the names of the letters? In making out 
words by spelling, what in the end do the children attend to? Why is the 
Phonic method less convenient than the alphebetic? 4 

E How do we begin teaching reading. Fully describe the initiatory 
stage, 


8. Fmsr Szcrion or Fst Boor. 


227. The children who are beginning to learn the 
alphabet should, in the very first instance, be put to learn 
the group of letters at the top of the first lesson. ‘The 
best way to teach them is by constant individual cross- 
examination, all the others looking on, and ready to 
correct a mistake, while each is exercised. It is a good 
plan to yary’the exercise by placing the pointer in the 
hand of each child in turn, and requiring him to point 
out the letters, as the teachér names them. 

228. If carefully taught, they will learn these 
letters in a couple of days; they should not proceed 
farther till they are perfectly familiar with them. ‘They 
are then taught to spell the little words; this is com- 
monly a difficult “step, but the difficulty almost dis- 
appears after the first two or three days. Beginning 
(suppose) at the word an, the teacher spells it slowly and 
distinctly from the tablet, pointing to the letters as he 
names them; the children repeat after him, either 
simultaneously or individually, “a, n, an,” The same 
with the word ox; this should be done repeatedly, till 
the children can all do it themselves. 

229, Reading and spelling (i.e. the look-and-say 
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method and the alphabetic method) should go hand in 
hand from the beginning; as soon therefore as the 
children have mastered the spelling of a few words, they 
should be taught to read them. The teacher will be 
careful to make them distinctly understand, without 
any formal definition, what they are to do when asked 
to spell a word, and what when asked to read. ‘To pre- 
vent, them from confounding these and other processes, 
the teacher, while they are in section I., should fre- 
quently put such questions as the following, on the dif- 
ferent words: “ Spell * this word ” (pointing to oz) ; 
“read it;” ‘How many letters in ox?” Which is 
the second letter?” ‘Which is the first ?? «What 
word is this?” (pointing to an). ‘What letter is 
this ?”” (pointing to 0). Spell ox” (without pointing 
to it). ‘Point out ox” (the child takin g the pointer), 
«t show an,” and so on. 

230. It will be better, during this lesson and some 
of the succeeding ones, that the words be taken pro- 
miscuously as often as in their natural order. When 
the children can spell and read every word in the lesson, 
not only in the order of the book, but also when selected 

singly and promiscuously, and when they can answer all 
' the questions already given on any of the words, then, 
and not till then, they are fit to be advanced to the 
second lesson. ‘ 

The second, third, and fourth lessons of this section 
are taught in exactly the same way, but there will be 
much less difficulty if the children be well grounded in 
the first. By the time they haye arrived at the end of 
the first section, if the preceding instructions have been 
attended to, they will know the shapes and names, and 
to some extent the powers of the letters ; and they will 
also have a practical knowledge of what it is to spell 
and what to read. 

231. The teacher will be most careful not to ad- 


* Achild, when spelling off the book or tablet, should be 
made to pronounce a word after spelling it, 
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vance them to the second section unless they are able to 
name without hesitation every word in the first, 
whether the words be pointed out at random or taken 
in the natural order. If he find when the class has 
arrived at the endof the first section, that they are uncer- 
tain or slow in reading or spelling the words, it will be 
‘better to keep them in it for a couple of days longer, 
exercising them through the different lessons on the 
pe points till they are perfectly familiar with every 
word, 


297. What are the children first put to when beginning to learn the 
alphabet? Best plan to teach the letters of the first lesson (‘fan ox,” &c.)? 

228, How do you make the children partoetiy familiar with these first 
lotters? Show exactly how yon introduce them to spelling, x 

229. How prevent the children from confounding reading with spelling? 

230. When are the children ready for second lesson? State exactly what 
the children know after mastering first section? 

231, Mention exactly the tests of fitness for second section, 


4. SECOND AND SUCCEEDING SECTIONS. 


232. There are four principal ways of exer- 
cising the children in mere word teaching, two in spell- 
ing, and two in reading, and it will be useful to note 
them separately :— 

Ist. Spelling the words off the tablet or book; 

2nd. Spelling from dictation ; 

8rd. Reading in the ordinary way ; 

4th. Reading at sight the words chosen promiscuously 
by the teacher. 

The first two are the alphabetic method: the last 
two the look-and-say method. 5 

These different exercises should be used in turn, in 
any order that the teacher may think proper, and a due 
proportion of time should be deyoted to each. : 

233. 1st Lrercise, spelling off the tablet—Bach child, 
looking on the tablet, spells word after word through a 
whole sentence, or more if the teacher think necessary. 
This is a very useful exercise when used moderately. 

Make the} children repeat the letters with reasonable 
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quickness, each letter being enunciated and heard dis- 
tinctly ; be careful that they be not repeated too slowly, 
as this weakens the association between the names of 
the letters and the sound of the word. If a child is 
unable to pronounce a word after spelling it, let him 
try it once or twice again; and if he finally fail, let 
some other pupil of the class, or the teacher, tell him. 
But take care that too much time be not wasted over 
stumbles of thir ‘und. 

234. 2nd Kiercise, spelling from dictation —The 
teacher repeats the word for the child, who repeats it 
after him and then spells it without looking on the 
tablet or book. It will be seen that this differs from 
the spelling exercise last spoken of: in spelling from the 
tablet, the child gets the letters, and has to make out 
the word; in spelling from dictation he gets the word, 
and has to make out the letters, 

Sometimes the teacher exercises them in spelling 
single words, generally picking out the hardest ; this 
should be carried on with great life. Sometimes again 
he exercises them in phrase spelling, i.e., he gives a 
whole phrase to each child, instead of single words. He 
repeats the phrase yery distinctly, and the child, having 
repeated it in like manner after him, spells the words 
from the beginning as they occur, without omitting 
any. Be sure that he pronounces each word after 
spelling it, and if he omit one do not stop him till he 
finishes the phrase, but let it be considered as a miss, 
and let some other child correct him. This last restric- 
tion—that the children remember all the words—is 
most useful, and should be insisted on. For first 
class children a phrase of five or six words is quite 
long enough, 

235. 3rd Exercise, ordinary reading —This need not 
be described here; but there are a few mischievous 
errors in connection with it which must be noticed. It 
is often carried to excess, thatis, the greater part of the 
time of the tablet lessons is devoted to it, while other 
equally useful verbal exercises are neglected. And to 
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make matters worse, it is often carried onin a most 
objectionable way; the first boy reads the first sentence, 
the second boy the second, and so on, the children 
taking up the recitative themselyes, till the whole 
lesson has been read through, when perhaps they begin 


-and go oyver the same route again and again. And if a 


child hesitate at a word, he is immediately told it, and 
repeats it after his teacher, without using the slightest 
effort of his own. 

The most obvious result of this practice is that the 
children very soon get off the lesson by rote and once 
this occurs they will no longer read it. They may be 
looking on the tablet, but they are not looking on the 
words; they are merely repeating, and for any improye- 
ment in reading they may as well be idle. 

Children repeat lessons in this way with so much 
gravity, and fix their eyes on the tablet, and nod their 
heads at the words, with so much apparent attention, 
as to deceive any one except an experienced teacher or 
examiner. It is easy, howeyer, to show that they are 
not reading, but repeating. After one of them has 
begun to read, let the examiner, encouraging him to go 
on, gradually withdraw the tablet and put it aside; he 
will find that its absence makes no difference whatever, 
the child continuing to repeat the words with the same 
measured pace, the same nods, and the same graye 
attention, till he arrives at the end. 

236. Wherever this vicious mode of teaching pre- 
vails, the children are generally advanced from lesson 
to lesson, getting them all off by rote, reading them 
smoothly, and to all appearance progressing satisfac- 
torily, while they are in reality acquiring scarcely any 
Knowledge of the individual words, and are making 
little or no advance in the art of reading, ‘They are in 
fact not learning to read at all, but only to repeat cer- 
tain words by rote; a child can no more learn to read 
in this way, than he can by learning to repeat ‘ The 
history of Jock Robin” from constantly hearing it. 

A simple fact will prove the truth of these assertions, 
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Ask a child who has been taught in this manner to 
read some of the lessons already gone oyer. Observe 
how he winces and hesitates until he recognises the 
lesson to be an old acquaintance, when the difficulty 
immediately yanishes, and away he goes with the 
greatest facility. Examine him now in reading at sight 
the individual words selected at random through the= 
lesson, în every case hiding with the pointer the words 
immediately preceding the one under consideration ; with 
great probability he will fail in deciphering not only 
the most difficult, but even some of the simplest words 
of the lesson he has read with such apparent 
fluency. 

237. There are many schools of an intermediate 
class, where the teaching is not quite so bad, and where 
the effects of the practice are not so aggravated as here 
pictured. _ But let the teacher always bear in mind that 
whenever this mode of teaching is carried to excess, it 
retards in a greater or less degree the 
children’s progress in learning to read, 

It is right to observe that in spite of every precaution, 
the children may more or less get the lessons by rote— 
it is impossible wholly to prevent it. But this will not 
produce any injurious result, if the teacher, by follow- 
ing out the directions given here, make sure that the 
little learners know all the words of their lesson sepa- 
rately before they go on to the next. 

238. 4th Exercise, reading at.sight words chosen pro- 
miscuously—This is one of the most useful of all kinds 
of word teaching, and ought to be constantly practised ; 
without it indeed the First Book cannot be properly 
taughy at all. Itis the exercise that counteracts the 
mischievous effects of getting off the lessons by rote, 
The teacher points to the words one by one without 
following any order, but selecting them at random up 
and down through the lesson, and as he points to each, 
the child reads it. Orifthe teacher pleases he may 
sometimes exercise the children in reading the lesson 
backwards. This last is a very useful exe,cise when 
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the childrén are reading from books, and not from 
tablets. N 
Each child should ba got to read a dozen words or 
so before the teacher Jeeves him for another. If a child 
miss a word, let him speu it; and if he fail in making 
it out by spelling, let some other pupil tell him, but he” 
» Should not give it up till he has tried two or three 
times. The teacher must remember that this exercise 
is not merely for the purpose of examination (though 
for this too it answers admirably), but to practise the 
children in reading the words at sight. They must not 
leave a lesson till they can read without hesitation 
eyery word in it, when pointed out in this manner. 
i 239. These four kinds of exercises should all receive 
proper attention. Itis not meant that they should all 
be used in the same lesson, for a lesson might consist 
of only one or two of them according to circumstances; 
but they should be taken up in their turn, and a sufti- 
cient amount of time should be devoted to each. 
Generally speaking, they ought not to be mixed, that is, 
| once the children have begun at one kind of exercise, ` 
| they should continue at it for some time without 
wandering to any of the other three; when the teacher 
thinks they haye had enough of it, let them change to 
another. 


| 
| 


232, Enumerate the four kinds of First Book word-teaching. 

233. How do you carry on spelling off tablet exercises? ‘Ihe several pre- 
cattioneha carrying on this exercise. Ifa child fails to pronounce after 
spelling J 

234. How carry on the spelling from dictation exercise? How does this 
exercise differ from the last? Two modes of spelling from dictation? Ifa 
child omit a word in spelling a phrase ? k Š y} + 

235. What is the great error in connection with ordinary reading 
exercise? Describe the objectionable way) of carrying on this exercise. 
What is the result of this practice? What harm does it do? Explain how 
a looker-on may be deceived as to the real proficiency of éhe children in 
reading First Book. How would you expose their feebleness? 

236. Describe the children’s progress through the book with this mode A 
teaching. Show that they are really not learning to read. How would 
you prove this? 

F ate If after all precaution’, children get lessons by rote, what is to be 
lone ` 

238. What in the great uso of reading at sigħt words chosen promis- 
cuously ? Depribe exactly how it is carried on. A 

239. In actu] teaching how are the four kinds of exercises dealt with? 
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V5. Sussecr MATTER. 


2420. From the very beginning the children should 
be accustomed to pay attention to what they 
read, For this purpose they should be questioned on 
the meaning of nearly every sentence of their lessons. 
For first class children i should be carried on in the 
following manner. One child reads as much of the 
lesson as relates to one subject, which in the First 
Book is usually only a single sentence. The teacher 
then puts such questions as are necessary to elicit the 
meaning; and as soon as he finds by their answers 
that they understand the general drift of the sentence 
and the meanings of the words, let him deal in like 
manner with the next, and so on to the end of the lesson. 
The children should in. all cases be allowed to look on 
the sentence, either on the tablet or on their open books, 
while they are questioned about it. 

The questions should be few and simple—one, two, 
or three in each sentence will generally be enough, 
while some sentences will not require any at all. Con- 
stant reference should be made to the tablet or books, 
the teacher frequently requiring the children to point 
out the principal words according as they occur in their 
answers. : 

241. Let it not be forgotten that during what is 
called the “ Reading Lesson,” the children (of First 
Book) should learn spelling and reading, to attend ta 
what they read and to understand it, and nothing else. 
Therefore, no foreign irreleyant matter should be intro- 
duced, except perhaps, an occasional illustration of the 
text. The following is a specimen of the kind of ques 
tions that should be asked on the matter of a sentence: 


“ That bad man got these gold cups by theft.” 


How did the man get the cups? (by theft). What 
do you call a man that gets a thing by theft f) (a thief). 
What is a thief? (a person that steals). at did this 
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man steal? (the cups). What vere the cups made of ? 
(gold), What kind ofa mar. was this? (a bad man). 
How do you know that he was a bad man ? (because 
he stole the cups). 

Very few sentences however will call for so many 
questions as this last. For instance: “ The cat bit a 
tat; its leg bled.” What was it that bit the rat? 
Show the name of the cat that bit the rat. What 
part of the rat did the cat bite? How do you know it 
was his leg ? 


240. How would you ensure that the children attend to what they read . 
Describe how the first class children should be questioned on subject matter, 
What kind should the questions be? 


241, Give a specimen sentence and write out questions on it. What quese 
tions would you ask on “Tell Jane to milk the cow”? 


6. OTHER SUGGESTIONS. 


242. When the children are able to acquit them- 
selves on all the four verbal exercises already mentioned; 
above all, when they can read at sight without hesitation 
the words chosen promiscuously, and spell them from 
dictation; then, and not till then, they are fit to leave 
the lesson. It would be scarcely necessary to remark 
that these tests should be always applied, did we not 
know that in some schools the children are advanced as 
aa a they can read the lesson through from beginning 

end. 

243, The advancement to a new lesson should be 
accompanied with some little formality to give it an air 
of importance; and generally none but the teacher 
should do it. Many mischievous consequences result 
from want of caution in this respect. In some schools, 
anyone who happens to teach the draft may give anew. 

esson, and sometimes the children themselves zake one 
When they think themselves sufficiently prepared. It 
` Occasionally even worse. ‘There are schools in which 
if you ask the first class children what their lesson is, 
ey can neither name it nor point it out, and for a ve: 
Good reasbn—they have no particular lesson at all, but 
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when the reading time comes round, they take up and 
use the first tablet that happens to fall in their way. 
In all such cases they run through the book hastily 
and superficially without gaining any real knowledge 
of the lessons, and find themselves in the end almost as 


helpless as when they set out. If there be anything in | 


the teaching of first class children that requires special 
care, it is that they be not advanced from a 
lesson till they are thoroughly acquainted 
with it: this is one of the great secrets of teaching 
the First Book. 

244, In the First Book the difficulties are intro- 
duced very gradually, and in each lesson there are only 
afew words that the children have not met with in the 
preceding lessons. If they have been carefully taught 
therefore they should be able to spell and read every 
word in a new lesson, except these few strange 
words, and indeed a few of these also (Par. 214), 

On the other hand, if they are helpless, stupid, and 
slow, when they first encounter a new lesson, it is an 
infallible sign that they have been carelessly taught— 
that they have been hurried from lesson to lesson before 
they were half prepared. The proper and necessary 
remedy for this state of things is to turn the class back 
to an earlier part of the book, and make them know 
each lesson thoroughly before adyancing them to 
another, 

245. The First Book consists of five sections, of 
which the first three are also printed on large tablets, 
to be hung on the wall in view of the whole class. 
For some time in the beginning the children should 
be taught exclusively from the tablets; but at an early 
stage they should also be accustomed to use books, 
While the tablet lessons last, the little ones might for 
instance read two lessons per day from tablets and one 
from books. They will of course have to read exclu- 
sively from hooks once they enter the fourth section. 

246. In all class reading from books, where each 
child reads a passage aloud while the rest lobk on the 
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open books, those not reading should fix their attention 
so close as to follow the reader, werd after word, 
through the whole passage. In the junior classes— 
first and second—it is hard to train the children to 
this. Here the teacher, instead of standing in the 
centre, might keep on the outside of the class, walking 

“from child to child, and glancing on the books over 
their shoulders as he passes along: and he should insist 
that each should follow the words with his fore finger, 
as they are pronounced by the reader. This practice 
may be discontinued in the higher classes. 

. 247. To determine whethér the children are fit for 
advancement to the Second Book, precisely the same 
tests are applied as în case of removal from one lesson 
to another. Ifa child beable to read at sight and spell 
the words of any difficult lesson towards the end of the 
book, without hesitation, and if he can answer in such 
a manner as to show that he understands the meaning 
of what he reads, he is then fit for Second Book, but 
not before. 


242. Test of children’s fitness to leave a lesson t 

243. Who should give a ne son, and why? Mention some errors of 
bad schools as to giving new lessons. Result of wantof care in this respect? 

244. If a child is very helpless at a new lesson, what is the inference? 
Why thisinference? 

245, How is the teaching distributed between wall:tablets and books? 

246. While one child is reading from a book, what is the best plan to 
mike the rest follow him with attention? 

247. What are thetests as to whether children are fit for Second Book? 


SECOND AND SUCCEEDING LESSON BOOKS. 


7. READING. 


248. Reading, that is, intelligent reading, is by 
fax the most important of the elementary 
subjects. Reading can be learned without the help 
of any other subject, whereas no other elementary sub- 
ject can be learned without reading. If a person 1s 
able to read only, and is ignorant of all the other sub- 
jects (and there are some such, who haye forgotten all. 
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their school learning except reading) this ability to read 
is a blessing to. him, for he can turn it to infinite use 
and enjoyment at eyery period of life. 

Tho teacher should therefore make every effort 
to teach the pupils to read intelligently 
and with facility, especially those in the first and 
second classes. He should make sure of this at what- 
ever cost: for on it depends in a great measure, not 
only the children’s future advancement in intelligence, 
but their ability to learn successfully the other subjects 
of the Programme. 

249. The mechanical difficulty of making out the 
words, experienced by the pupil in the First Book; 
follows him while he is learning the Second, but be- 
comes much less in the succeeding books, if the Second 
be well taught. 

Children are liable to get their lessons off by heart in 
the Second as well as the First Book (see Par. 237), 
though not to such an extent; and the teacher must 
take care, by using the proper precautions, to counteract 
its injurious effects. 

The observations made on this point in connection 
with the First Book apply to a great extent here. The 
child should be obliged, as far as he can, to make out 
the words for himself, without help, or with as little 


help as possible. If he stumble at a word or miscall ` 


it, he might be made to assist himself by spelling it ; 
and if he fail at last, then let him be told it. “7 

A teacher or a monitor who does not know his busi- 
ness does the very reverse of this; the moment a child 
hesitates in the least, the word is pronounced for him 3 
and he trayels along with great quickness and facility, 
because he is always lifted over the rough ground, and 
never allowed to fight his own way through a difli- 
culty. It is in this way that the child gets the lesson 
to some extent by rote, as in First Book; and he will 
in the end be able to read it through quite smoothly, 
while there are many of the dificult wopds—the very 
words the teacher pronounced for ee he cannot 
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recognise if they be isolated, orif they occur in a passage 
that he has not read before. 

250. Ifa person were teaching merely one child to 
read, the fourth exercise described in Paragraph 238 
should be continued through at least the earlier portion 
of the Second Book :—the teacher picks out the hard 


. “words up and down through the lesson, and the child 


pronounces them as they are pointed at. This cannot 
be so conveniently done in teaching a class; for here 
there is no tablet, and the teacher would haye to go to 
each child individually. Nevertheless, if the teacher 
find that the children are getting the lessons off by rote, 
he might exercise them in this way, and not allow them 
to leave a lesson until they can name all the words 
selected in any order. Or he might vary the exercise 
by cquning them occasionally to read the sentence back- 
wards. 

251. Reading is an art that is learned by 
imitation, and in this respect it resembles speaking, 
writing, singing, &c. The teacher is the children’s 
model, and their progress in the art depends, first, on 
the excellence of the teacher’s reading; secondly, on 
the care taken to make them imitate him; and thirdly, 
on the amount of practice they get. 

It is not in every teacher’s power to become a finished 
reader; in case of a numerous class of teachers there 
are many obstacles to prevent this, or at least to render 
its attatfiment extremely difficult, But there is no 
teacher who, if he be only moderately industrious, can- 
not learn to read with fluency, distinct articulation; and 
judgment. 

To improve in the art, a teacher must practise 
reading aloud; eyery teacher who wishes to read 
well will devote a short time every day to this useful 
purpose. We have set out with the maxim that the 
reading of the school depends on the reading of the 
teacher : let this be clearly understood. No person 
who does not himself read well, can teach 
children ‘io be good readers. 

{ 
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252. All this implies that the children should often 
hear the teacher read in order to imitate his style; and 
this brings us to one of the most common faults of teach- 
ing. It often happens that the pupils read paragraph 
after paragraph without eyer hearing the teacher’s voice 
except in the correction of mispronounced words, or in 
directions to stop or begin; and it is not unusual to 
have a whole lesson read through in this manner with- 
out the master reading a single sentence for the pupils’ 
imitation. Tt cannot be said indeed that such a reading 
exercise is without profit, because the children have had 
some practice, which improves them in facility, and 
s0mé mispronounced words have perhaps been corrected ; 
but in style or expression there has been no improye- 
ment, for style can be acquired only by listening to a 
good reader, and trying to imitate him. 

While the reading lesson is going on, the teacher 
should therefore frequently read a sentence or so for the 
children’s imitation. This model sentence should bo 
read very slowly, more so than in ordinary good read- 
ing, and every letter should be brought out with the 
greatest distinctness. One short sentence will genc- 
rally be quite enough; and the moment the teacher 
has finished, the child should follow at once, beginning 
on the same sentence, and imitating him, not only in 
that, but also in all the rest* that he reads, as closely as 
possible, in articulation, rate, and general expression. 

The teacher will be particularly careful to make his 
monitors read like himself; and when teaching, they 
should also, like him, frequently read sentences for the 
pupils’ imitation, observing the same rule as to slow- 
ness and distinctness. By these means the teacher will 
gradually impress his own manner of reading on the 
schiool. ji 

253. The great and almost universal faults of 
pa reading are excessive quickness and 

ndistinctness. In most parts of the country the 
people pronounce some of the consonant}: yery im- 
perfectly ; they slip over them loosely and ai 50 


} 
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that itis often very difficult for a stranger to understand 
what they say. In Dublin and its neighbourhood for 
instance as well as in several other parts of Ireland, ¢ 
is very imperfectly sounded; the word matter is pro- 
nounced something between matter and masser ; and in 
all localities there are peculiarities of this kind. The 
children bring to school with them from their homes 
all this coarseness, clumsiness, and obscurity of pro- 
nunciation, and the teacher has often a hard task to 
produce eyen moderate correctness and distinctness. 

254. The sound of every consonant is produced by 
the contact of some of the organs of articulation, viz, 
the lips, tongue, teeth, and roof of the mouth. Tn- 
listinctness is caused by not making this contact with 
sufficient firmness; for instance, in the above example 
of the imperfect sound of ż, the tongue is hardly allowed 
to touch the roof of the mouth at all. 

‘The correction of this fault must be effected entirely 
by imitation. It will be quite necessary for the 
teacher to pronounce the words and phrases very fre- 
quently for the pupils, and to cause them to pronounce 
after him, with as accurate an imitation as possible. This 
kind of training should continue during the whole of 
the child’s school course, but the earlier it is com- 
menced; the more effectual it will be. Hence the 
teacher must be particularly careful about the articula- 
tion of the first and second cliss children; if they are 
ey taught while, in these Classes, he will have 

ittle difficulty with them afterwards. 

255. There are certain consonants which children 
are more liable to pronounce indistinctly than others; 
s, é and d, for instance, when they come in the end of 
words, are commonly only half articulated. The ed 
and ¢ of the past tense and participle of verbs are 
seldom fully pronounced, the word “and” is almost 
universally pronounced ‘‘an,” and the ng at the end of 
participles is often pronounced like n (loyin’, walkin’, 
Kc.) Whea the same consonant ends one word and 


begins the jiext, one of them is often suppressed. 


byt 
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The following examples will illustrate these observa- 
tions; the letters in italics are those that are liable to 
indistinctness or omission. “When she reached the 
end of the lane.” ‘When they were just going to 
bed.” ‘On the sixth day.” ‘ All kinds of beasts and 
of cattle.” ‘That beautiful material called silk. “In 
its perfect state.” ‘Six casks of water.” “ They 
were first made use of.” ‘Feathered game.” “CA 
hurried dinner.” My uncle’s son.’ In all these 
cases, the teacher should insist on a distinct articula- 
tion of the separate letters, haying himself pronounced 
them for imitation, and if necessary causing the chil- 
dren to make a short pause between the words, to 
enable them to bring out the sounds more clearly. 

256. As for the second fault, it would appear that, 
like diminutive writing, rapid reading is commonly re- 
garded by children, and by the uneducated generally, 
as an accomplishment. Accordingly, where thi ndency 
is not counteracted, the children scramble the 
sentence in the greatest haste, and without least 
glimmering of reflection on what they read; once they 
begin, you find it almost impossible to stop them, as if 
the chief object were to reach the end as 8000 as pos- 
sible. Pupils having this tendency will, rather than 
stop to think, miscall every word they do not know at 
first glance. Then the words in general are not half arti- 
culated, and many of the smaller ones are either wholly 
omitted, or slurred oyer so slightly as to be inaudible. 

257. A person who is able to read may use the art 
for two different purposes: either in reading for him- 
self or in reading for others. In reading for himself he 
may understand the passage without complying with 
the rules of good reading, without indeed articulating 
the words at all, for he takes in the language by the 
eye and not by the ear. Reading for others is quite 
a different thing; the listener can make use only of 
the ear, and everything therefore depends on the good- 
ness of the reading. The reader has here a llouble task 
to fulfil; he has himself to understand' what he 
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reads, and he has to make his hearers under- 
stand it. 

258. The distinction between these two is very 
often not sufficiently attended to in teaching to read. 
The pupils are allowed to read as if no one listened, as 
if each merely read for himself: with the book placed 
slose to the face, which is bent down to meet it, he 
hurries over the words in a low, mumbling voice, unin- 
telligible to every one except to those standing beside 
him. Heis not reading for the class; he is reading 
into the book. Instead of this he should be obliged to 
hold his head erect, to keep the book at a moderate 
distance from his face, to pitch his voice over the book, 
to articulate the words and syllables clearly, and in 
every otlier respect to comport himself as becomes a 
person who reads for others. 

259. The children should not be got to read in 
succession, beginning at the first boy of the draft and 
ending at the last; they should be selected promis- 
cuously, and each when called on should know where 
to begin. ‘This arrangement. tends to check inattention 
on the part of those listening, as each is liable to be 
called on «without notice. A pupil should be under- 
stood to read on till he is told to stop; and each should 
be allowed to read several sentences or half a page, 
according to the time available. 

260. Teachers often spend too much time in the 
correction of trifling: errors of pronunciation. What 
would be considered grossly vulgar pronunciation should 
indeed be corrected ; but beyond this the teacher must 
not be too exacting—he must not lose too much time 
in aiming at perfection. 5 

But many teachers do not consider this, and their 
manner of teaching is such as to make it almost impos- 
sible for the children ever to attain smoothness or 
fluency. The pupil is tripped up at the end of every 
half dozen words to repronounce some word that has 
been pronounced well enough, but has not quite pleased 
the teachcr’s ear—he is worried with a never-ending 
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series of interruptions and minute corrections, and 
hardly ever allowed to read a whole sentence together. 

A child should be interrupted as seldom 
as possible while reading. If he miscall or 

“grossly mispronounce a word, or if he falsify the sense, 

Wess him on the spot. But be not oyer-critical ; da 
not stop him for trifling errors of pronunciation; if he 
bring out the sense fairly, and pronounce the words 
without any yery gross inaccuracy, let him read on 
withont any interruption. 

261. The pupils ought to be made prepare their 
reading lessons at home like regular tasks—to 
read them at least twice over aloud, so as to be prepared 
to read them fluently at the lesson. Tf the teacher 


carry out this suggestion he will find it of great as- 


sistance, 

262. In every locality certain vulgarisms prevail, 
to which the teacher should devote particular attention. 
An excellent plin is to write out a list of them 
in a large bold hand on a card, which is to be hung up in 
4 conspicuous place in the schoolroom. They should 
he read out occasionally as a warning to the children > 
and the card might be referred to as a standard when- 
eyer one of the vulgarisms is heard. * 

263. The practice of simultaneous or col= 
lective reading is very useful, especially for the 
junior classes, if it is well carried out—provided of 
course that the circumstances of the school will admit of 
it. Tt isdone in this way. Tbe teacher reads a sentence 
slowly and very distinctly, and the moment he has 
finished, the children of the class read ft after him simul 
taneously, imitating him exactly in rate and intonation, 
The next sentence is dealt with in like manner, and so 
on till there has been enough of the exercise, Of course 
the class must be kept in very strict discipline, and the 
children must all pronounce the Words and syllable: 
exactly together. r 

The same plan might often be adopted with great 
advantage in the repetition of poetry, the whole draft 


Ri 
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of class repeating together word by word and line by 
ine. 

Simultaneous reading and recitation of poctry, when 
skilfully carried out promotes slowness, deliberation, * 
and distinctness of utterance, tends to impress on the 
whole school a uniform rate and manner, and helps to 
banish that wretched, hurried, mumbling style already 
described. 

264. Simultaneous reading and repetition of poetry 
may be practised in the schoolroom, one draft at a time, 
provided the room is not overcrowded; but of course 
the children must be trained to moderate their voices. 
But a separate classroom is by far the best place; for 
there is absolute silence, and the teacher’s ear can catch 
the slightest departure from correctness on the part of 
individuals. 

265. But while simultancous reading is very use- 
fulin the way indicated aboye, the teacher must bear 
in mind that it is only to be practised occasionally, He 
must not depend on it for the general teaching of read- 
ing; for it fails to give individual fluency, which is to 
be attained only by individual practice. 

266. The term “ Reading Lesson” on the time- 


— table is understood to include not only reading, but also 


the explanation of the subject matter. The proportion 
of the time that should be given to each on any par- 
ticular oceasion, depends entirely on the circumstances 
of the lesson. Sometimes, as for instance when it is a 
simple narrative, very little explanation wall suffice, 
while on other occasions it will take considerable timo 
and trouble to make the pupils understand it. Oc- 
casionally—indeed pretty often—the whole time should 
be devoted to reading; and on these occasions, the best 
plan is to cause the pupils to listen with closed books 
to the reader, who should be obliged to turn back 
whenever he fails to convey the sense. It may be 
laid down, as a general rule, subject of course to 
exceptions in particular cases, that about two-thirds of 
the time should be given to reading, and one-third to 
explanation. 


| 
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2677. It has been already remarked that the success 
of the children in learning to read depends, among 
other things, on quantity ; this important principle 

“must be always borne in mind. The quality of the 
reading must indeed be attended to, so far as is use- 
ful; but it is only quantity that gives 


facility. A child learns to read much in the same ° 


way that he learns to play on a musical instrument. 
No one ever yet became a proficient on the flute or 
on the violin, without constant and long-continued 
Practice; and it is just the same with Treading, 

Some teachers think it enough if a few of the pupils 
of a class read during the lesson, and seem to take for 
granted that the rest are learning to read by listening. 
iv is true indeed that all the pupils—those who do not 
read, as well as those who do—learn something b; 
listening to the teacher’s instructions, corrections, &e, ; 
but to suppose that a child can learn to read by merely 
hearing others read, is almost as great a delusion as to 
imagine that he can satisfy his hunger by looking at 
another eating his dinner. 


248. Which is the most. important of tho elementary subjects? Why? 
Why should a teacher make Sure that the children be taught intelligent 
roading As soon ns posssible ? 


8 Book lessons by 
heart how do you proceed ? Describe unskilful teaching of Se 


250. If ono child only has to be 
251. How far doos reading resemble speak 
What plans would you adopt to improve your 


hat are the two prevailing faults of pupils’ reading? Give an in- 
stance of indistinct utterance in a articular locality ? 
254, How is indistinetness caused? How isit to be corrected? Whatis 
the teacher’s function here ? 


nants are specially liable to indistinctness? Mustrate by 
several examples, 


256. Describe the too-fast reading of children 


257. For what two a may reading be employed? Describe what 
the reader does in each caso. t 

259. Apply this distinction to the teaching of reading, How should a 
pupil be made to comport hlmself when reading in class? Describe a 
Common error here, 


£ 
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2 ae a giat order should the children read? Why? How much should 
achi reii 

260. How far should mispronunciation be corrected? Show the evil of 
hypercritical correction. If a child miscall or grossly mispronounce a 
word, when is he to be corrected? What gencral rule would you lay down 

4s to interrupting the readers ? 

201. Uso of making children prepare reading lesson at home? How is it 
to be done? é 

262. Bost plan of banishing local yulgarisms from school? 

263. How is simultaneous reading carried on? Describe the simultancows 
is, fn of poetry. Advantages of simultancous reading and repetition of 
poetry, 

Pe may simultaneous reading be practised? Best place for it, 
and w) 

265. To what extontis simultaneous reading to bo used, and why? 

268. What fraction of the whole lesson-timo should generally be given to 
explanation? How proceed when the lesson is altogether reading? 

G7. Whintis the only way to acquire facility in reading? Is it enough 
that a pupil listens to others reading ? Why not? Importance of quantity? 


8. RECITATION or POETRY. 


268. Our Programme requires that the pupils of the 
different classes know, and be able to repeat neatly and 
correctly, a number of poetic pieces in their several lesson 
books. This committing to memory of poetry, with 
judicious management, may be made one of the most 


ffectunl means of improving both the reading and the 
Ste 0 5. But in order to derive from it the 


full measure of benefit, or indeed any benefit at all, it is 
necessary to attend to a few matters sufficiently simple 
and obyious, though very often forgotten and neglected. 

In the first place, the general rule holds here, as im 
other subjects, that the pupils should never be made to 
get off by rote what they do not fully understand: the 
teacher therefore will be careful to explain previously | 
all pieces that are to be committed to memory, and also 
to direct attention to the most beautiful passages. 

In the next place, they must haye the pieces so com- 
pletely off by heart as to be able to repeat them without 
the slightest hesitation, and without any hint or assist-e 


ance whatever; the repetition of poctry can give no 
pleasure ag! long as it is attended with difficulty and 
labour. ‘This observation applics not merely to the 
piece under consideration, but to all those that the 


A 
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pupils have already committed : it will be of slight 
advantage to a class to be able to repeat a few verses 
on the very day they are to be examined, if they are 
allowed to forget all they have previously learned. 

The teacher is recommended to set apart one or two 
half hours periodically for the purpose of recapitula- 
tion; on these occasions the children should repeat 
picce after piece, going through as many as the time 
will permit. This simple arrangement, if properly 
carried out, will be sufficient to preserve the poctry of 
their class-books fresh in their memories. 

269. Lastly, as to the manner of reciting poetry. 
The most general fault in this Tespect, as in reading, is 
excessive rapidity, a fault into which all pupils 
are certain to fall if they are left to themselves. No- 
thing is more common than to hear children repoat 
verse in such a way that no one can understand them ; 
they rush on with breathless haste and without the 
slightest pause; you hear a mere coarse, monotonous 
jumble of words, without a particle of taste or feeling, 
and without the least respect for punctuation, rhyme, 
or sense. And the teacher imagines that by accom- 
plishing this he fulfils the requirements of the Pro- 
gramme ! The children should be’ taught to recite 
verse quictly and intelligently, with at least a fair 
amount of taste and judgment, with due attention to 
sense and rhyme, moderately slowly, and with perfect 
distinctness and correctness. And in order to attach 
importance to the recitation, it will be well that each 
child be made to step forward from his place in the 
class and stand apart while he is reciting. $ 
` Here, as in reading, the teacher must be the 
children’s model; he should very often repeat a 
yerse or two, and make the pupils repeat after him, 
imitating him in all respects as closely as possible. 

e 270. Committing poctry to memory is useful not 
only to children, but to all people. Eyery,teacher will 
practise it w) cis. is mind, improve 
his reading, and refine his taste and judgment The 
Se . 
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power of doing £o improves wonderfully by practice; 
even after the first half dozen pieces have been mastered, 
a person will find that he can remember with much 
greater facility than at the beginning. The teacher 
should choose those pieces that most strongly strike his 
own fancy, and he should accustom himself to the prac- 
tice of repeating them as an enjoyment, doing so in 
every case with as much judgment and feeling as he 
can command. Unless he practises the repetition (which 
can be done in many places and times outside school 
hours) he will soon forget them. 


268. Uso of getting poctry by heart? Two precautions to be observed 
here? How would you keep up the children’s knowledge of poetry? 

269. Describe a common fault in reciting pottry. How should children 
be taught to recite poetry? How should they stand while reciting? 

270. How should the teacher himself act as to committing poetry t¢ 
memory ? What pieces should he select? How keep the picces in 
memory? Effect of practice? 


* 9. EXPLAINING THE LANGUAGE or THE Lesson. 


271. To question a child on what he has just read, 
for the purpose of making him reflect on and understand 
it, one would think a very simple matter; yet the 
method of putting it into practice has given rise to 
much difference of opinion, Some teachers are in 
favour of what is called incidental teaching, 
which means that various foreign matters are intro- 
duced not at all connected with the subject of the 
lesson, but usually suggested, either directly or indi- 
rectly, by the individual words. Grammar, geography, | 
spelling, derivations, &c., all pass in review within the 
compass of one short sentence, the variety being limited 
only by the fertility of the teacher’s invention. 

This way of teaching was formerly very general, and 
it is mentioned here only for the purpose of condemning 
it. “A time and place for everything, and everything 
in its prope? time and place ;” was this maxim intended 
to apply only to the management of pens, slates, and 
copy-books ? 
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272. In order to make matters quite clear it will 
be well to observe that a reading lesson comprises 
three things :—first, reading proper (which has been 
already treated of); secondly, making the children 
understand the language of the lesson ; thirdly, making 
them attend to and remember the matters treated of in 
it. These three should be generally kept distinct. It 
is not meant that all three must always find place in 
the same half hour lesson; but before the children leave 
a lesson for another, the three must receive a due share 
of attention. 

Considering the two last, it may be remarked that in 
after life—when the children haye finally left school— 
they read altogether for the sake of the subject treated 
of, finding ont the meaning as best they can. But to 
pupils of schools, to be taught to understand and ex- 
plain what they read is of vastly greater consequence to 
them than any amount of information they may receive 
from the reading lesson, though this last is by no means 
to be neglected. The one gives power: the other mere 
information. 

273. The proper method of questioning on the 
context of a lesson is sufficiently simple. Let the 
teacher bear in mind that he has before him the double 
task set forth in the last paragraph, and let him ask no 
question that does not tend to forward one or the other 
of these objects. 

The explanation of the meaning of the language 
should come before the subject matter. In all cases 
while the teacher is explaining the meaning, the pupils 
should keep the books open and follow him sentence by 
sentence. A teacher who is moderately skilful will 
generally draw the meaning from the children 
themselves in their own words by questioning: but he 
will now and again have to explain’ the sense himself, 
It is during this explanation of the lesson that the 
meanings of single words should be tauglit, that is to 
say, in connexion with the context. 
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274. The meanings of words and context will be 
developed something in this way :— 


"Tis silence in the broad noon-day, 
The very air is sick with heat: 
Long forest-leagues stretch far away, 
On whose green waves no shadows fleet.— 
“Thoughts of an Irish Emigrant.” 


What is an emigrant? A person who emigrates—who goes 
to a foreign country. Was this emigrant glad to be where he 
was? (The children have read the poem, and will have no 
difficulty in catching up in a general way the emigrant’s state 
of mind; so they will answer this.) Make them now look at 
the first and second lines of the fourth verse (‘Green glow 
the valleys of the west. Bright bound the streams of dark 
Tyrone”) and ask Jn what part of the world was this man? 
They willsee that it must haye been somewhere in the east— 
porani India. Did helike the sort of things he saw all round 
him? No. What would he rather have? What he was accus- 
tomed to at home in Tyrone. * 

Why is there such silence? The sun is so hot—nothing 
stirring. 

What makes the air sick? The heat. Does a very hot day 
make anything else sick? Yes, sometimes people. Was the 
air really sick here? No—air could not be sick. Why does he 
say so then? oHe thought it seemed so. Why? It was not 
stirring—it was still as if it were half dead with heat. 

Would you expect the air to be sick? No. Whereis one word 
in the line that shows this would be an unusual thing? Yes, 
very. 
What are forest leagues? Whole leagues of country covered 
with forest. (Here the teficher should come in with a little 
information.) On whose green waves : the green waves of what ? 
Of the forest. What are the green waves of the forest ? Here 
the children are likely to answer wrong—the wind waving the 
tree tops. No—look at the first and second lines : you see there 
is no wind. Probably the teacher will have to explain that the 
waves are the wavy, up-and-down shape of the tops of the 
trees as you look over the forest. 

What shadows? Probably no answer. When you are on a 
hill looking over the country on a fine breezy sunny day, and 
masses of cloud are sailing along the sky, what traces of the 
clouds do you see on the fields before you? Shadows, cloud- 
shadows, travelling along. What is the word: for “travel ” used 
here? Fleet. Vo flees into ——? It ts more often used as an 


, 
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adjective: a swift-footed horse is said to be very —? Why did 
he miss the cloud shadows here? He was accustomed to them 
in Tyrone. (Phe teacher should remark what a beautiful 
sight these fleeting cloud-shadows are: and the children will 
look at them with more interest next time they see them.) 


T must remark that though this explanation occupies 
a good deal of space here, it will take only a very short“ 
time in actual teaching. 

275. By this sort of questioning the children are 
led to catch the spirit of the poem; they picture in 
their minds the real position of the home-sick emigrant, 
and become interested. But there is a sort of question- 
ing you often hear which merely skims over the sur- 
face. What is silence? What ts the adjective form? 
What makes the air sick? What are forest-leaques ? 
What do tho forest-leagues do? What are tha shadows 
said to do? What is to fleet? Do shadows fleet in 
the place mentioned? This is all mere word teaching 
and there is no life or reality in it. When the children 
have gone oyer the whole poem in this way, they have 
little or no idea of what it is all about; and they have 
never realised the position of the poor emigrant or 
entered in the least into his thoughts and feelings, 

276, The prose lessons will seldom have to be 
questioned on so closely as the preceding verse. The 
teacher should underline beforehand—whethcr 
in a prose or in a poetical lesson—all the expressions 
that require explanation, and have his mind made up 
how best to go about it. This will prevent all hesita- 
tion or delay. 

277. A few more observations on the meanings of 
words may be useful. They will come in, as has been 
already said, in connexion with the context. 

As a general rule, do not ask the young children for 
abstract meanings of single words : except in the case 
of pupils who are far advanced, avoid as much as possible 
this form of question, “ What is the meaning of such 
and such a word?” Thus in the expression, “The 
dog in his domestic state,” instead of asking, ‘ What is 
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the meaning of domestic 2” ask, “ What is his domestic 
state ?”” or, ‘* When is the dog in his domestic state ?” 
And the next question will naturally be ‘ What other 
state might he be in?” Instead of asking, ‘ What is 
the meaning of furnace?” ask ‘What is a furnace ?”” 
In “They must listen attentively,” instead of asking 
«What is the meaning of attentively?” ask “ What 
is the meaning of listening attentively?” In “Hoer 
decease brought the patriarch into treaty, &e.,” instead 
of asking “What is the meaning of treaty?” ask 
« What is it to be in ¢realy with a person?” and the 
two next questions will naturally be, “ With whom was 
Abraham in treaty?” and “What was he in treaty 
about ?” 

Tt is quite possible that a pupil may be able to give 
, the meaning of each single word in a sentence, and yet 
— have only a very confused conception of the general 
meaning of the sentence itself, which is exemplified in 
paragraph 275. The plan here recommended will 
prevent such a result; for this way of giving the mean- 
ings of.words explains not only the words themselves, 
but also the general sense of the passages in which they 
ocenr. 

278. After the meaning of a word has been ex- 
plained, it is an excellent plan to make the children 
put it into a sentence of their own fram- 
ing. Thus :—‘ Put attentively in a sentence :” and 
the child answers, “I am listening attentively to you, 
sir.’ ‘Put domestic in a sentence:” answer— Our 
tat is a domestic animal.” This practice will per- 
manently add the word to the yocabulary of the 
children, so as to make it in a manner their own pro- 
perty, and they will be able to make use of it ever 
after. 

279. To give the meaning ofa word or phrase is 
often a sufficiently difficult matter for children; the 
teacher must therefore not be too nice about the correct- 
ness of their definitions or explanations. He should 
take an answer, especially from the younger children, 
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if it make anything like a fair approach to correctness, 
and if it show that the pupil understands what he is 
trying to explain. But he should afterwards help him 
to explain it more clearly. 

280. Do not multiply meanings. Many words 
haye several significations wholly different; but the 


teacher should in almost every case limit the children ’ 


to the single meaning the word bears in the very passage 
they are reading. To go beyond this will only tend to 
confuse them, and to draw away their attention from 
the proper subject-matter of the lesson. He must 
also steer clear of all mere grammatical inflections and 
distinctions. f . 

281. Do not ask the meanings of ob- 


` vious words. Many teachers give themselves and 


the pupils much unnecessary trouble in explaining 
words that need no explanation at all—words that the 
children understand just as well as the teacher himself. 
Moreover, a simple word—one that every person under- 
stands—is often harder to be explained than one that 
is difficult; and the explanation is commonly not half 
80 Clear as the word itself. Thus: ‘ What is a cow?” 
“What isa jar?” “ What is the meaning of oreoping?” 
Questions like these are very absurd; a first class child 
knows what a cow is just as well as Cuyier, and that 
great naturalist might have been puzzled to answer the 
question, ‘* What is a cow?” 


A 271, What is incidental teaching? Mention a school maxim that con- 
lemmns it. 

272. What three things does a reading lesson comprise? Which is the 
subject-matter or the meaning of the language of greater interest to the 
pupils of schools? 

273. What double task has the teacher before him in questioning on 
lesson? Which is the meaning or the subject-matter to come first? What 
are the proper book arrangements for explaining the meaning? “When are 
the meanings of single words to be taught? 1 

274, Write down a sentence, and put the proper questions to draw out the 
meaning. 

275. What will good questioning accomplish as to the reading lessons 
Give a specimen of questioning that is mere word-teaching. What is the 
evil of this sort of neationt S [i 

276, How is the delay of picking out the hard phrases to be prevented? 

277. Mention some forms of meaning-questioning to be uvoided. Give 
seyeral specimen words (in phrases), and give questions on their meanings. 
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Does a knowledge of the meanings of single words imply an understanding 
of the text? way not ? { 

278. Describe the plan of making the children apply the new words. 
What is the effect of this? 

279. How far should perfect accuracy from the children be insisted on in 
giving meanings? 

280, How many meanings of a word should be given? 

231, Of what words should the meanings not be asked? Give examples. 


o 
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282. It is to be observed that in the process of 
explaining the meaning of the language of a lesson, the 
children will, to a greater or less extent, catch up the 
facts, which will leave the teacher so much the less to 
do when he comes to question in a connected manner 
on the mere subject-matter. Indeed this latter is often 
little more than a recapitulation; and it should always 
follow the questioning on the meaning. 

283. The best questions are generally those that 
require a thorough understanding of the text in order 
to answer them. As a general rule, they ought to be 
so framed as to oblige the pupils to answer in their 
own words. The main subject must be kept con- 
stantly before their minds, their curiosity in it should 
be excited, and their interest sustained throughout ; 
hence the teacher must endeavour to bring out the bold 
features of the lesson, and not waste his time by dwell- 
ing too minutely on illustrations, or on subordinate 
parts of the context. Without allowing any important 
link to be lost, he must give them a connected know- 
ledge, a kind of bird’s-eye view of the whole. 

284. In the examination of the reading lesson there 
is a form of question which I think it necessary to warn 
young teachers against :—The teacher reads or repeats 
a portion of the book statement, and stops up suddenly 
with the word, “ What ?”—‘ Salt springs and streams 
obtain their saline properties from passing through sub- 
terranean masses of salt;” and the teacher’s question 
is, “ Salt springs and streams obtain their saline pro- 
perties from—what ?” The children eye ee 
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they have it by heart, ‘‘ From passing through subter 
ranean masses of salt;” and there the matter ends, 
though they may not at all understand the passage. 
285. The following specimens will show how the 
subject-matter is to be questioned on. The pupils should 
be generally made to answer questions such as these, with 
the books closed. The meaning of the phrases in italics 
will haye beenpreviously explained, asin Paragraph 274. 


1 


“After the death of Abel, Seth was born to Adam and 
Eve. He was a good man, like Abel, and served the Lord. 
But after many years, his children, and children’s children, 
mixed with those of Cain, and became so wicked, that God said 
He would destroy them. And He gave warning of this to Noah, 
who was a just and good man,” &c. 


Who was born to Adam and Eve after Abel was killed ? 
What kind of man was Seth? Whom was he like ? Whom 
was he not like? How washe like Abel? Did Seth’s children 
always remain good? How long was it till they became bad? 
What made them wicked What bad company did the 
children of Seth fall into? What kind of people were Cain’s 
children? How did they all turn out at last? Was there 
anything to be done to them for it? Who was going to 
destroy them? Were they all—every one—to be destroyed ? 
Why was not Noah to be destroyed? ‘To whoth did God tell 
what was to happen? &c, 5 

x 2. 

“í This useful animal (the reindeer), ‘the general height of 
which is about four feet and a half, is to be found in most of 
the northern regions of the old and new world. It has long, 
slender, branched horns; those of the male are much the 
larger. In colour, it is brown above, and white beneath ; but 
it often becomes of a greyish white as it advances in age. It 
constitutes the whole wealth of the Laplanders, and supplies to 
them the place of the horse, the cow, the sheep, and the goat, 
Alive or dead, the reindeer is equally subservient to their wants, 
When it ceases to live, spoons are made of its bones, glue of 
its horns, bowstrings and thread of its tendons, clothing of its 
skin, and its flesh becomes a savoury food.” 


Where is the reindeer found? Name some cf the northern 
regions of the old world. Of the new. What is the usual 
height of the reindeer? Tell me one of our animals about the 
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same size, What kind of horns hasit? What is the differ- 
ence beween the horns of the male and those of the female 
Colour? Does it always remain of this colour? Do you know 
any other animal that grows grey as it advances in age? To 
what people is the reindeer useful? Where do they live? 
Point it out. Climate? When a Laplander is rich, what 
riches has he? Has he money? How do you know? Do 
Uaplanders want horses? Why not? Cows? Sheep? Isa 
dead reindeer of auy use? What parts of a dead reindeer 
are useful? What do they make of its bones? Would not 
iron spoons be better? What is done to the horns to make 
glue of them? What is our glue made of? (Some informa- 
tion from the teacher on both these questions.) What are its 
tama ? Could they not buy thread? Name some savoury 
food. 


In these two specimens the full series of questions 
have been given here; but many of them would be 
unnecessary after the previous explanation of the mean- 
ing of the different passages. 

286. To what has been said about teaching the 
class-books, T shall add one other suggestion. A teacher 
ought to make himself thoroughly acquainted with a 
lesson before he comes to teach it. Some teachers, 
from constant practice, know all the ordinary lessons so 
well, as to nged little or no preparation. But when 
this is not the case, the teacher should read the lesson 
carefully beforehand, and as, far as possible determine 
the manner in which he should put his questions: and 
all young teachers should write notes of their lessons. 


282. How far does questioning on the meaning of a lesson affect the 
subject matter? 

283. What are the best kinds of questions? Sketch how the subject 
matter should be questioned on. b 

234. Give an objectionable form of question. f 

285. Write out a series of subject-matter questions on any passage you 
please, 

286. What special preparation should the teacher make for a lesson f 
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CHAPTER IM, 
WRITING. 


1. ȘUPERVISION.— IMITATION or HEADLINE. 


287. It has been very truthfully remarked, that a 
school in which writing is well taught is always popular. 
The people generally haye a keen and thorough appre- 
ciation of good penmanship; and with them a boy who 
can write a good hand is commonly accounted a good 
scholar. Tn this last opinion they are often right; for 
when the pupils of a school are found to write well, 
they will generally be found well taught in most of the 
other school branches. 

288. Wherever writing is badly taught, the failure 
is universally the effect of carelessness and absence 
of effort on the part of the pupils, resulting from want 
of earnestness on the part of the teacher, 

289, There isa circumstance that contributeslargely 
to retard progress in writing, theinfluence of which is lost 
sight of too frequently, viz., the imperfect supply of 
writing materials among the children. This does not 
always arise from want of sale stock, but often from 
pure negligence. If you visit certain national schools 
at writing time, very probably you will find several 
boys not writing: one has no pen, one or two have 
mislaid their copy-books, another has got none at all, 
&e. Supposing five pupils out of every twenty-five are 
idle, itis clear, since the improvement of a child depends 
on the amount of his practice, that the average progress 
in writing would be at least one-fourth more rapid, if all 
were constantly supplied. 
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299. There is no mystery, no peculiar difficulty in 
the art of teaching writing. Every teacher can succeed 
in making his pupils write well, if he only attend toa 


- few plain directions, and apply himself resolutely to 


the task. But he must be earnest about his work, and 
must communicate his earnestness to the pupils. Let 
him endeayour to make writing popular among them 
by every means in his power—by calling attention 
publicly to those who have achieved good copies, by 
attaching importance to the subject, and showing him- 
self anxious about it on all possible occasions. 

291. In order that a child may learn to write well, 
it is necessary, in the first place, that he have a good 
model for imitation. There are seyeral sets of copy- 
books headed with engraved lines on the Board’s List. 
I advise the teacher to select one of these, and once he 
has made his selection not to mix two different styles 
of writing in his school. 

292. But in the second place, the presence of a 
good headline is a matter of no consequence whatever 
to a child unless he endeavour to imitate it. The 
children must be trained to attend to the shape of 
the head-lings, and to use their best endeayours to 
imitate them. ‘The real secret of good writing is 
effort and care on the part of tlie pupils. The 
pupils should neyer be allowed to relax in their en- 
deayours ; every lapse into carelessness is not only time 
lost, but a positively retrograde moyement. 

There is only one way of accomplishing this kind of 
training—to superintend them carefully and yigilantly, 
while they are in the yery act of writing. Let the 
teacher walk constantly among them, watching for 
every error, every appearance of carelessness, and neyer 
in any instance allowing it to pass without notice or 
censure. Wheneyer he sees an error let him mark it 
with pencil, and cause the pupil to bring up his book 
after the next line has been written, to show that he 
has ayoided the error pencilled. At the end of the 
losson the teacher should see every copy and initial it, 
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2,93. A few words of instruction addressed in the 
beginning to the whole class is always very effectual. 
Standing in front, the teacher, while all are looking up 
and listening, may give such directions as these :— 
“See that you place your words straight under those 
of the head-line ;” ‘‘ be sure you write the last line as 
carefully as the first,” and so forth. 

The teacher should make continual use of the black- 
board, which should stand ready on the easel in front of 
the class. When he finds a disposition to commit any 
error, such as forming one or more letters wrong, let 
him exhibit the correct form on the board. When 
about to use the board he should give the order “pons 
down!” and then all without exception should stop 
and look towards him waiting for his instructions. 
The teacher may be assured that the black board, when 
properly used, is by far the most effectual means of 
correcting faults at the writing lesson. 

294. Carelessness is most commonly exhibited 
towards the end of the copy; and this observation 
applies especially to the manner in which the pupils 
write their own names, with the address and date. 
Let the teacher direct special attention to this, con- 
stantly warn the pupils against it, and insist that the 
execution shall be equal throughout. 

295. An almost universal tendency among children 
is to write too small; they generally consider 
small writing an accomplishment. The teacher must 
insist that the writing be large, round, and plain, that 
the letters be uniform in size—in a word, that the 
pupils imitate the head-lines, not only in respect to the 
shape of the letters, but also as to their size, their 
slope, and the length of the whole line. 

296. On the subject of imitation, there is one other 
point I wish to draw the teacher’s particular attention 
to. The pupil should be made to write his words, line 
after line, straight under those of the headline, so that 
a line drawn with a pen through any one letter in all 
the corresponding words from top to bottom, will be 
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straight, and parallel tothesides. Tt is surprising how . 
much this adds to the appearance of the whole copy; 
but the advantage does not lie in appearance only ; for 
the pupil can hardly succeed in it without producing a 
good imitation of the head-line in all ‘respects. -The 
children, if left to themselves, will almost always write 
«the lines shorter and shorter, one after another, leaving 
a triangular blank space on the right margin of the 
page; and so strong is this tendency that it will take 
the utmost watchfulness of the teacher to counteract it. 
TË is not at all an easy matter to write all the lines of 
equal length, and like everything else worth striving 
for, will take some trouble and pains to accomplish it. 

297. It is a matter for congratulation that the 
angular hand of females—the ‘‘ pins and needles” style 
of writing—is gradually dying out, at least in our 
national schools. I have not thought it necessary in 
this chapter to enlarge on the obyious tests of good 
writing—that it should be graceful in its forms, capable 
of being executed with great quickness, and aboye all, 
that it should be perfectly clear and legible ; for the 
copy-lines now uniyersally used in our national schools 
combine all these excellences in a greater or less degree. 
But angular writing fails in all:—the shapes of the 
letters are surely not graceful; it cannot be written 
quickly ; and as to legibility, it is difficult, perplexing, 
and trying to the eyes to read it. Moreover, it takes 
up much more space than the ordinary current hand. 

These defects are so” obyious, and indeed so intoler- 
able where there is question of a large quantity of 
writing, that I believe no business house would permit 
angular writing in its books, or employ any girl who 
could not write a fair round hand. Now that women 
are happily beginning to be employed in numerous 
offices of.various kinds, both public and private, from 
which they were formerly shut out, and that it 1s 
certain they will be employed more and more in the 
fue all girls should be taught to write a round 
hand. 
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287. How does writing affect the popularity of a school? How far is 

nis just 
Oi hat in a word are the causes of bad Writing in a school? 

289. How does the supply of stock affect the writing? Example? 

290. What is necessary in the teacher in order to teach writing well? 
‘What is necessary for the pupil to do? How can the teacher make writ- 
ing popular? 3 

291, What course should the teacher follow as to choice of copy-bools? 

292. What should the pupils be trained to doin regard tothe head lines? 
flow can you accomplish this? How should the teacher be engaged during 
the writing lesson? = When an error is committed ? 

393. How would you apply the simultaneous method to writing? Give 
examples of simultaneous directions? What use should be made of the 
blackboard at the writing lesson ? Examples, . 

294. Where is carelessness most often exhibited? Remedy? 

295. What is the tendency in children to err, as to size? How should 
they write ? 

206. What shonld they be made to do, as to length of line, and as to 
length and place of individual words and letters? Use of thia? 

297. How ought girls write ? Why is angular hand undesirable ?. 


Fig 2. Postrion ; CLEANLINESS; BTO. 
298. The broad principles haye now been stated ; 
but there are other very important matters which must 
be attended to with equal care. The pupils must be 
taught a proper position; they must sit upright, 
neither resting the body on the desk, nor bending the 
face towards it. The chest must not touch the desk, 
and the right shoulder must be slightly farther removed 
from it than the left; the right elbow must be kept 
within three or four inches of the side. The copy- 
book should be parallel to the desk and placed a little 
to the right; and it may be kept in its place by the 
left hand—the left arm resting on the desk. The pen 
should be held with the thumb and the two fore fingers, 
which should be extended almost straight; the handle 
must not lie in the hollow between the thumb and 
fore finger, but must rest against the side of the latter 
between the two joints. The end of the handle should 
point nearly to the right shoulder; the hand may rest 
lightly on the desk, rather flat than on the side, 
and the pen should move by bending the fingers, 
and not by the motion of the whole hand. + 

In every one of these particulars the pupil will go 
Wrong if left to himself. He will lie flat on the desk, 
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with his left ear almost touching it, and his elbows 
stretched out widely on both sides. His copy-book 
will be placed obliquely on the desk; the pen will be 
held by the thumb and one finger, his fingers will be 
contracted, and the handle will point widely away from 
the shoulder, The directions given here are really 

“difficult to be carried out, for the pupils haye an almost 
irresistible tendency to go wrong; it is only by great 
watchfulness and perseverance that the teacher can suc- 
ceed in training them to a proper position. 

299. The children should be obliged to keep their 
copy-booksneat and clean, the margins, covers, &c., 
quite free from scribbling or blots. The copy-books may 
be preserved perfectly clean by covering each with brown 
paper. Each pupil should have a bit of blotter; or 
there may be one large blotter for the use of the whole 
class. But the best plan of all is to make each pupil 
buy one of the halfpenny copy covers on the Board’s 
List, for this serves both for a coyer and for a blotter. 

` The name of the owner, with the class to which he 
belongs, but not another word, should be written plainly 
on the outside of the cover. If a pupil, in writing, com- 
mit an error, he should not attempt to blot it with his 
finger ; he should let it stand, and draw the pen through 
it. The pupils should be.taught the use of the caret 
mark to insert an omitted letter or word. 

The neatness of the copy-books, and their general state 
of preservation, are matters almost as important as the 
manner of writing, and should be scrupulously attended 
to by the teacher; it has been remarked that wherever the 
books are carefully kept, the pupils invariably write well. 

300. The first-class children should write copies on 
slatesevery day with long pencils, andthe same pains should 
bo taken to give them a proper position, and a proper 
hold of the pencil, as in case of the adyanced pupils. It 
will be found the best and least troublesome plan to 
write with chalk a copy-line for their imitation on a 
blackboard, which is to be hung up before them on an 
easel. Two or three lines of different stages of advance- 
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before school hours, if the black board can be spared. 

Tf the first class children be in this manner carefully 
trained, they will be able to begin writing on paper im- 
mediately on their promotion to the second class, 

There is nothing in the instructions now given, that 
every teacher, whose school is provided with the neces- 
sary materials, cannot carry out; let no teacher therefore 
persuade himself thathe cannotteach writin gsuccessfull, 
It requires only moderate vigilance and care—yigilance 
onthe part of the teacher, care on the part of the pupils. 


298. Describe exactly the proper Position and hold of the pen. Describe 
bad position and hold of pen. 

299. How should the copy-books be kept? How keep them clean? What 
should be written on cover? If a child commit an error? 

500. How should first-class children write? How give them copy-lines? 
When shoula writing on paper begin 1 


CHAPTER IVF. 
SPELLING : WRITING FROM DICTATION, 


1. ORAL SPELLING. 


301. To learn to spell all the words of the language 
in common use is a dificult task. Its difficulty will be 
better appreciated when one reflects that their number 
is probably not less than 3,000.* Learning to spell 


= According to Max Müller there are in the Old Testament 
5,642 different words, in Milton’s works 8,000, in those of 
Shakespeare 15,000. The same writer states that a well-edu- 
ented person seldom uses more than 3,000 or 4,000 words in 
actual conversation. Taking this as our guide, we may with 
great probability estimate that the lesson books, up to and in- 
cluding the fifth, contain not less than 4,000 diferent words, 
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8,000 words does not however mean learning 3,000 
different facts; for words fall into classes, and 
when the spelling of a few of one class is learned, that 
of all the rest of the same class comes more easily, or 
they will be spelled without any effort. Spelling is to 
a great extent a mechanical accomplishment, that is ac- 


° quired in one way only, namely, by continual practice. 


Like reading, writing, and arithmetic, it requires to be 
practised every day during the whole period of a 
child’s attendance at school. 

302. The best text books from which to teach 
spelling in a primary school are the ordinary Read= 
ing Books. Special spelling books are quite un- 
necessary, and rather retard than expedite the pupils. 
It may be assumed that the lessén books contain the 
words of the language in common use, and if a pupil 
haye mastered all the words even in the Fourth Book, 
sgo as to be able to spell them orally and write them 
from dictation, he may be pronounced a good speller. 
He has indeed much more to learn, for the Fifth and 
Sixth Books lie before him; but if he can do this there 
is very little danger that he will misspell words in 
writing a common letter, and this is a very valuable 
~ nount of proficiency. What the teacher should en- 
deayour to accomplish then is this:—to make the 
children able, first, to spell orally; second, to write 
correctly from dictation, all the words as they 
occur in their severa] class-books as far as they haye 
advanced. 

$03, The children should be exercised in spelling 
every day. If there be not a special time set apart for 
it, a little time may be given to it at one of the reading 
lessons; and at the home lessons the children may be 
at spelling during the intervals of hearing the tasks, as 
described in Paragraph 85. And at the reading lesson, the 
children may spell for six or seyen minutes, either be- 
fore or after they have read. Obserye however that 
during this time they are to be at spelling and nothing 
else. 
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304. In oral spelling the children get the more 
difficult words singly, cither taken from the columns, 
or selected as they catch the eye through the lesson. In 
this all the classes, including first, should be practised. 
When the teacher pronounces the word the child should 
pronounce it after him and then spell it. . 

The teacher must take special care to carry on this 
exercise with great quickness and life. Some teachers 
make a pause after each word is spelled, and spend some 
time searching for the next; meantime the children are 
standing idle waiting for what is to come next, and the 
exercise becomes dull and lifeless. It is not necessary 
that the words be selected with exceeding care, aml 
consequently the teacher need not be very particular ; 
at all events he should waste no time in searching for 
them, and the words must follow each other as rapidly 
as it is possible for the teacher to give them, and for the 
children to spell them. 

The teacher will find it a good plan to keep a lesson 
book specially for the oral spelling exercises, in which 
he has underlined beforehand all the words that 
are liable to be misspelled; they will then catch his 
cyo at once, and there will never be any hesitation or 
delay. 

Jf a child misspell a word, give it to another; and 
when at last some child hits the mark, take care to make 
all those that missed it, spell it now correctly. Tf a 
word of unusual difficulty occur, let all who like try it; 
but if all miss, then do not waste any time in further 
attempts; spell it for them, or what is better, write it 
on the black board, and make them spell it correctly 
in succession after you. In all cases endeavour to haye 
as many words as possible spelled within the time. 

Phrase spelling has been already sufficiently dealt 
with in paragraph 234. x 


801. How many English words incommon use? How many different words 
in the Old Testament? In Milton? In Shakespeare? How many does a well- 
educated person use? About how many in Lesson Books up to Fifth? 
Show that learning to spell 3,000 words is not learning 3,000 different facts? 
How is spelling to be acquired? How long must a child practise spelling? 
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802, Best text-books? When may a child be pronounced a good speller? 
What exactly is it that the teacher should endeavour to accomplish? 

$03. When and how often should oral spelling exercises be carried on? 

504. In what classes should single-word spelling be carried on? How 
carried on? How would you prevent delay in selecting words from lesson? 
If a child spells a word after seyeral have missed it—how proceed? 


2. TRANSCRIBING. 


305. The chief use of oral spelling is to aid the 
learner to write the language correctly. Itis necessary 
to bear this in mind, for many persons are quite satisfied 
if, they find children expert in oral spelling. ‘This ex- 
pertness is indeed extremely desirable; but considered 
in itself it ends in nothing; it is merely a means to an 
end—it is only so far as it helps the pupil to write cor- 
rectly that it is of any use. If a person were supposed 
never to write, then spelling (except in so far asit helps 
the young children in learning to read) would be of no 
use at all. A child may be a good oral speller without 
being a correct writer; or to put the matter more 
plainly, it is a thing of quite common occurrence, that 
children misspell in writing the yery words which they 
can spell by word of mouth. 

Tt is all important then that the teacher should 
bear in mind that while oral spelling affords assistance, 
nothing but daily practice with the pen will enable the 
learner to write the language with correct orthography. 

306. The subject of writing from dictation (which 
is meant here to include copying or transcribing) there- 
fore should be introduced simultaneously with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, that is, at the beginning of the 
child’s school education. But to convert spoken into 
written language is, to children who haye neyer prac- 
tised it, a difficult task, no matter how easy the pass- 
age, or how short and simple the words. The step from 
mere copy-writing to writing from another person’s 
reading is too broad to be passed at once ; it requires to 
be divided by some intermediate stepping-stone. 
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The most natural and obvious adyance is the practice 
of tramscribing. This is now practised in all na- 
tional schools ; but perhaps the very simplicity of it 
may be assigned as a reason why, in some other schools, 
it is not practised more generally ; yet it is a most use- 
ful and improving exercise for children. 

307. For those who are absolutely beginning, that 
is, for the children in the first class, the best way to 
commence is, to make them copy a few simple words, or 
even letters, in large hand from a black board. As soon 
as they are able fo form and connect letters (which 
cannot be long, since they write twice every day), they 
should copy the words of their own lesson, either from 
their books, or from the tablet, which might be sus- 
pended before a whole draft. The second class children 
should continue the same process, transcribing day after 
day from their lesson books. In this exercise the 
should in all cases write whatever size of hand they 
practise at the writing lesson. 

As soon as they begin to be able to copy with neat- 
ness and facility—when for instance they can fill two 
small pages in one half hour—they should be gradually 
introduced to the more advanced and difficult exercise 
of writing down what another person reads. They 
might be engaged at this on alternate days, the pas- 
sages read for them being at first extremely simple. 

$08. The utility of this copying exercise depends 
however on one condition, namely, that the pupils ex- 
ercise moderate care both as to the writing and the 
spelling. The amount of improvement is in proportion 
to the general correctness of the copy ; every error 
is worse than time lost, because it perpetuates 
incorrect spelling, and a habit of carelessness, 

From the yery beginning therefore the teacher will 
see that a careful supervision be exercised over the 
children. The monitor who is placed in charge of the 
junior division must take care that they sit, hold the 
pencil, and shape the letters properly; and the senior 
division in like manner should write neatly and care- 
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fully. The teacher will also see that the pupils copy 
in all respects accurately; that they make all the stops, 
attend to the capital letters, and form paragraphs pro- 
perly. 

As to the spelling, this depends entirely on their own 
attention; the books lie open before them, and there is 
‘consequently little excuse for mistakes. There will 
however be some errors, and the proper and best 
method of correction is that recommended in the next 
section (page 179.) 

+ 309, Children may be employed in writing (as a 
spelling exercise) in one or, the other of two ways :— 
transcribing from their books, as described here, or 
writing from another’s dictation, as described in next 
section. It is necessary to bear in mind that the former, 
when done carefully, is just as useful as the latter, and 
that both should be constantly practised. Do not think 
transcribing too simple an exercise ; there are compara- 
tively few persons who can transcribe quickly, accu- 
rately, and neatly; and the pupil who is able to do so 
has adyanced a most important step, not only in the art 
of writing the English language, but also in the acqui- 
sition of a habit of correct observation. 

310. Thè great value and importance of copying on 
paper does not appear to be sufficiently recognised by 
some teachers. It is, when done with care, the best 
method of teaching children to spell correctly; they 
learn how to manage capital letters and to punctuate ; 
it gives them a knowledge of the mechanical formation 
of sentences and paragraphs; and by practising it con- 
stantly, they gradually and surely attain facility and 
command in writing the language. It has other ad- 
vantages too which ought not to be overlooked. It is 
one of the best means of keeping the children employed 
with the least possible trouble to the teacher. More- 
over, it economises time, for a child will write twice as 
much within a given time when he is copying from a 
book, as when he writesin class from dictation. Writ- 
ing from dictation is necessary to prepare children for 
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nak så means of finding out the prevail- 
Sea and a teaches spelling; butfor this purpose 
T transer#Ption is a more effectual instrument. 
S11. Ev-'y pupil in the school, from the lowest to 
the high~st, should practise copying. Those in the 
sunior -lasses should use slates; but for the senior classes, 
Junior “SSCS § p : 
slate Writing is an extremely worthless exercise. Pupils 
“o haye been for a long time constantly accustomed 
to write only on slates, commit errors with the greatest 
indifference, and acquire a habit of silly indecision, from 
the perfect facility of blotting ont the wrong word, and 
substituting the right. On paper, the case is quite 
different; what is written remains; and the pupils.are 
therefore obliged to decide at once on the correct form 
of the word, without the previous experiment of writ- 
ing and erasing it two or three times in succession. 
Besides, practice in writing on slates will not improve 
a child in writing on paper, the only kind of writing 
that is of any value. Once a child comes to be able to 
use the pen fairly therefore he should altogether dis- 
card slates in writing; in other words, all those in 
second and higher classes, whether they are employed 
in copying or writing from dictation, should invariably 
write on paper. 


805, Is it enough to be expert in oral spelling? yey not? Use of orm 
spelling to a person who never writes? How must oral spelling be supple- 
montel? What is the only exercise that teachos correct spelling ? 

806, When should writing from dictation begin? What is the natural 
Bening atine between copy-writing and writing from another's ronding ? 

$07. What is the best way to begin transcribing with very young chil- 
aren? When they can form and connoct letters, what do they write from? 
In what “hand” should they write? When do they begin writing from. 
aie maan ute WE ;, 

. In order thateopying may bo of ure, what condition is neces 
What stops must bo falen to secure carefulnons 2 oad 
09. Tn wliat two ways may children be employed in writing as a spelling 

Gxerclee? Is copying too simple for venlor chhi? WES apa SEèlling 

310. Enumerate the several advantages of copying on paper. Compare 
copying with writing from dictation as a means oF teaching spellings Chio! 
uses of writing from dictation ? 


$11, What pupils should practise copying? Show the superiority of paper 
to slate? 


eo 
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8. Write FROM Anornmer Prnson’s READING. 


$12. The next step after copying or transcribing is 
tt writing from dictation,” properly so called. Children 
who have been trained in the manner described will feel 
httle difliculty in beginning this exercise. ; 

313. If the children are awkward or very slow at 
this exercise from want of practice so that they write 
only a very small quantity within the time, the lesson 
may be regarded as a failure, eyen though the spelling 
be moderately correct. Tor in order that a lesson may 
be profitable, two things are necessary :—first, that the 
pupils write a fair quantity within the time; and 
second, that they write it with reasonable care 
and correctness. If they have had previous prác- 
tice at copying they will be able to fill two or three 
pages within the half hour. 

$14. The person who reads for the class should 
stand in front; he should read by clauses and not by 
single words; he should read each clause once only, 
but with the greatest possible distinctness, and when he 
roads, all should listen. The rule of reading only once 
should be rigidly carried out, for it trains children to the 
habit of listening with concentrated attention. Besides, 
when you read a clause a second time, though it may be 
useful to one or two, it distracts all the rest. When the 
teacher finds that all haye written the clause last read, 
he calls for attention and reads the next. If one of 
the pupils of the class is goti to read, he profits at least 
as much as his fellows; for there is no more improving 
exercise in reading than dictating for a class, on account 
of the training it gives in reading slowly and with dis- 
tinet articulation. ` 

315. The quality of the writing is often not suf- 
ficiently attended to; many teachers seem to think that 
if the spelling is correct, all is right. This is a great 
mistake; the teacher should insist in all cases that the 
writing be executed carefully and neatly—should be 

13 
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_& means of finding out the prevail- 
/teaches spelling ; but for this purpose 

«ption is a more effectual instrument. 
.<Ty pupil in the school, from the lowest to 
.est, should practise copying. Those in the 
v glasses should use slates; but for the senior classes, 
g writing is an extremely worthless exercise. Pupils 
fio have been for a long time constantly accustomed 
co write only on slates, commit errors with the greatest 
indifference, and acquire ahabit of silly indecision, from 
the perfect facility of blotting out the wrong word, and 
substituting the right. On paper, the case is quite 
different; what is written remains; and the pupils.are 
therefore obliged to decide at once on the correct form 
of the word, without the previous experiment of writ- 
ing and erasing it two or three times in succession. 
Besides, practice in writing on slates will not improve 
a child in writing on paper, the only kind of writing 
that is of any value. Once a child comes to be able to 
use the pen fairly therefore he should altogethor dis- 
card slates in writing; in other words, all those in 
second and higher classes, whether they are employed 
in copying or writing from dictation, should invariably 
write on paper. 


305. Is it enough to be expert in oral spelling? way not? Use of orm 
spelling to a person who never writes? How must oral spelling be supple~ 
mented? What is the only exercise that teaches correct spelling ? 

$06, When should writing from dictation begin? What is the natural 
stepping-stone between copy-writing and writing from another’s reading ? 

B07, What is the best way to begin transcribing with very young Chil- 
dren? When they can form and connect letters, what do they, write from? 
In what hand” should they write? When do they begin “ Writing from 
another person’s reading" ? 

808. Int order thateopying may be of use, what condition is necessary? 
What steps must be taken to secure carcfulness 7 

$09, In what two ways may children be employed in writing nsa spelling 
exercise? Is copying too simple for senior childien? Why not? 

310. Enumerate the several ailvantages of copying on paper. Compare 
copying with writing from dictation a3 a means of ing spellings Chic! 
uses te ‘writing from dictation? _ 

er 1. pra pupils should practise copying? Show the Superiority of paper 
to slate 
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8. WREIMNG FROM ÅNOrmER PERSON?S READING. 


312. The next step after copying or transcribing is 
s writing from dictation,” properly so called. Children 
sho haye been trained in the manner described will feel 
tittle difficulty in beginning this exercise. i 

313. If the children are awkward or very slow at 
this exercise from want of practice so that they write 
only a very small quantity within the time, the lesson 
may be regarded as a failure, eyen though the spelling 
be moderately correct. Forin order that a lesson may 
be profitable, two things are necessary :—first, that the 
pupils write a fair quantity within the time; and 
second, that they write it with reasonable care 
and correctness. If they have had previous prac- 
tice at copying they will be able to fill two or three 
pages within the half hour. 

314. The person who reads for the class should 
stand in front; he should read by clauses and not by 
single words; he should read each clause once only, 
put with the greatest possible distinctness, and when he 
reads, all should listen. The rule of reading only once 
should be rigidly carried out, for it trains children to the 
habit of listening with concentrated attention, Besides, 
when you read a clause a second time, though it may be 
useful to one or two, it distracts all the rest. When the 
teacher finds that all haye written the clause last read, 
he calls for attention and reads the next. If one of 
the pupils of the class is got to read, he profits at least 
os much as his fellows; for there is no more improving 
exercise in reading than dictating for a class, on account 
of the training it gives in reading slowly and with dis- 
tinct articulation. y 

315. The quality of the writing is often not suf- 
ficiently attended to; many teachers seem to think that 
if the spelling is correct, all is right. This is a great 
mistake; the teacher shonld insist in all cases that the 
writing be executed carefully and neatly—should be 

13 
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ound, and plain. 'The pupils should leave a 
ARS the left £ the page, iad the words should 
not be crowded too closely eyen on the right. Tf there 
be not room on the right for the whole of a word, it will 
be better not to divide it, but to bring it all forward to 
the next line, even at the expense of a little waste of 
space, But if it be divided, the divisions must be dona 
properly at the junction of two syllables ; the hyphen must 
be placed in the proper position, and the latter part of 
the word written at the beginning of the next line, not 
Just over the first part, as is often done. 

316. The correction of errors in spelling implies, 
first, the detection of them; second, the writing 
of the correct words in place of those wrongly 
spelled. he first is generally done by the teacher, the 
second always by the children themselyes. 

$17. If a teacher had only one pupil, the way of 
proceeding would be obvious and easy. The pupil 
writes for say twenty minutes on certain days from the 
teacher's dictation. When a passage has been written, 
the teacher, while the pupil looks on, reads it over, and 
underlines the misspelled words. The pupil now takes 
the copy-book, and with the printed passage open be- 
fore him, so that he may find out his own mistakes, he 
writes out, one after another, with correct spelling, sl 
the misspelled words ; he then writes them over again ; 
and so on, till he has written them all six or eight 
times. 

When he is pretty well “advanced—say in Fifth 
Book—he is to keep a note-book in which all his ortho- 
graphical errors are to be recorded. Each day he writes 
into thisa list of his misspelled words (spelled correctly 
in the list) ; and once a week or once a fortnight, ac- 
cording to the number of errors, the teacher dictates 
from this book, and the pupil writes down, with correct 
spelling, all the words missed since the last recapitula- 
tion. 

But where there is a large number of pupils, and 
where economy of time is a principal object, as it is 
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always in a school, the teacher must contrive that 
each may derive as much profit from the lesson as if 
he alone were under instruction. 

318. There are several plans-for the detection and 
correction of errors in a class, but the most effectual of 
all is this, if it can be carried out. Let the pupils 
write from dictation to the end of the lesson and give 
up their books. ‘Then let the teacher, outside school 
hours, read all the exercises und underline all the mis- 
spelled words. 

The beginning of the next dictation lesson—say fifteen 
minutes—is devoted to the correction of these errors. 
The pupils open their copy-books, and there they see all 
their mistakes underlined. They open their lesson books 
at the passage dictated, where each sees the words he has 
misspelled, and writes them out six or eight times, with 
correct spelling. This of course is done in absolute 
silence. Those that have finished before the others 
should employ the spare time in copying. The remain- 
ing time of the lesson is given to the next dictation 
passage, which is to be dealt with in the same way. 

319. Here is another excellent plan. Whatever 
may be the length of the dictation lesson, let two- 
thirds or one half of the time be deyoted to writing, and 
the remainder to correction. During the whole time 
that the children are writing, the teacher, with a pencil 
in hand, continues walking among them, glancing his 
eye over each copy-book- He begins at the head of the 
class, and goes from one to one, looking carefully 
through what each has written as he passes along, till 
he arrives at the last, and whenever he detects a mis- 
spelled word he underlines it; then he goes back to the 
first and begins his tour again, doing this as often as the 
time will permit. Having examined what each pupil 
has written, he puts a pencil mark after the last word, 
before passing on to the next} this will show him, 
when he next comes round, where exactly to begin his 
inspection. 

But in doing all this, he must not interrupt the pupils 
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or distract their attention, except in case he has to 
direct the correction of some fault in the writing; and 
eyen then the interruption should be as short as pos- 
sible, Hé must avoid all talk, all explanation, all re- 
proof. There are some who never can keep their tongues 
quiet; they break out into yolumes of empty talk on 
every trivial occasion, and waste with mere sound thé 
time that ought to be occupied with solid work. A 
pupil must not cease writing while the teacher is looking 
over his shoulder. 

When the time for writing has ended, the children 
stop, and if the teacher has done his part well, every 
misspelled word will have been detected and marked in 
the pupils’ copy-books. They then open their reading- 
books at the passage dictated and correct their errors as 
shown in Par. 818. 

A teacher or an active monitor should be able to 

superintend in this manner a class of at least a dozen, 
without allowing a single misspelled word to remain 
undetected. The teacher should not employ himself 
am reading for the class; one of the pupils—some boy 
Who is a good, distinct reader—should he put to do 
this: unless the number in the class be small, the in- 
spection and the detection of the errors will give the 
teacher quite enough to do. 

I suggest to the teacher to have a note-hook, and 
while he is looking over the children’s exercises, let 
him enter into it all the different errors. This will take 
up hardly any time, and he can make a separate dicta- 
tion lesson of these errors once a fortnight or so, 

. 320. Each pupil who writes from dictation on paper 
should keep a copy-book for this special purpose— 
distinct from his book for copy writing—to he called a 
“ Dictation Exercise Book ;” these books should be 
kept in the press, and distributed and collected in the 
same manner as the writing copy-books., In these the 
pupils should-write all their dictation exercises; they 
should be made keep them as neatly as is consistent 
with the nature of the lesson, and every exercise, with 
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all faults and imperfections, should be preserved till the 
whole book is finished. 

Such a book as this, when written out, will consist 
of a succession of dictation exercises, in which all the 
misspelled words will appear underlined, each exercise 
being followed by a correctly written list—repeated 


‘several times—of all the misspelled words it contains. 


The great advantage of this arrangement is that all the 
errors are preserved, and can be made at any time the 
subject of a special exercise. 

321. After certain intervals—say at the end of 
every six dictation lessons—the pupils should devote 
onc entire lesson to the errors of the past six days; 
these will be taken either from the teacher’s note-book. 
(Par. 319) or from the pupils’ dictation copy-books. 
Tf the former, the teacher simply dictates from his 
book. If the latter, each pupil goes back to the 
beginning of the six lessons, and picking out all his 
misspelled words, which he can easily do, as they are 
underlined, he writes a full list of them on the first 
clean page of the copy-book—wniting them now with 
correct spelling. When he has written them all he 
begins again, and so on, writing out list alter list 
during the whole time. 

322. Other methods of correction are practised. 
Sometimes the pupils exchange slates or eopy-books, 
and each examines his neighbour's writing, marking 
the misspelled words. -Sometimes the teacher or moni- 
tor stands in front of the class after the writing is 
finished, and spells out every word in the whole 
passage, while the pupils—each looking either on his 
own writing or on that of his neighbour—follow him 
from word to word, and underline the mistakes. Some- 
times the best spellers are sent to read and mark the 
errors, while the teacher reads and marks theirs. 
When all the errors haye been discovered by ony 
method, the pupils write out correctly the words they 
have misspelled. 

There is no objection that these should be used 
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occasionally for the sake of variety; but they are not 
recommended for general adoption, as they certainly 
are not effectual; if they are tried at all, it should be 
only on rare occasions. The two methods first described 
are the best. 


323. I strongly recommend the teacher to make 


the pupils prepare their dictation lessons.” 


Let them always be told the passage for dictation for 
the next day, and let each look through it carefully; 
or what is still better, let each copy it out at 
home, and bring the copy to school. The teacher will 
find this a most powerful aid in teaching the pupils to 
write with correct spelling. 


o 


$24. In No. 1 time-table (page 41), there is a lesson 
on “í Dictation” every day for the senior division—five 
per week, not counting Saturday. On two of these 
days the pupils can write from anothers reading; on 
two other days they may be employed silently copy- 
ing from their own books; and the fifth may be devoted 
to a composition exercise, 


325. Writing pieces from memory is a 
most useful exercise, quite as useful as transcribing 
from open hooks—perhaps even more so, The pieces 
selected will generally be poetry. Take great care to 
show the pupils how to form the stanzas properly, and 
to manage poetical lines that are too long for the width 
of the page. It is surprising how few can write out a 
piece of poetry correctly. a 

326. Another very useful exercise, and generally a 
very amusing one for the children, is writing out 
lists. For instance, let them write out for one exercise 
the name of every bird they can think of; for another, 
the name of every quadruped; for another, the names 
of flowers, or of insects, or of fishes. Then they might 
write lists of Christian names, or of all the names of 
places they know, or of all the articles in a farmyard, 
in a carpenter’s, a grocer’s, a shocmaker’s, a tailor’s, or 
a smith’s shop, the names of domestice utensils, the days 
of the week, the months, &c., &c. These exercises 
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have one recommendation, that they are perfectly 
silent, requiring no person to read to the pupils. But 
in the beginning, the teacher will be surprised at the 
number of errors, even in the exercises of the sixth class 
pupils. All these are obviously not only useful but 
necessary, for they will come into use in everyday life 
when the pupil has left school. 

327. Pupils of the highest classes, such as sixth 
and higher grade of fifth, should keep note-books, in 
which they write all the words they misspell. They 
should copy off the words of these note-books over and 
over again, till they are quite certain they cannot miss 
one df them. . 

328. The method of teaching the art of correct 
spelling may now be briefly recapitulated :—1. Use the 
ordinary reading books as text-books: 2. Make the 
children—partly by home lessons, partly by everyday 
practice in school—able to spell orally the words of 
their lessons. 3. Let all practise correct copying from 
their lesson books—the little children on slates, the 
others invariably on paper. 4. ‘Alternate this exercise 
for the senior classes with writing from dictation, or 
with writing out poetical pieces from memory. 5. Make 
the most advanced of the pupils keep note-booksin which 


cow, &c. Errors of this kind always arise from want 
of facility—mere mechanical awkwardness—the, con- 
sequence of not giving the pupil sufficient practice 12 


writing 
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e persons would be disposed to judge the latter 
ee eae than the former. But any incorrectness in 
writing a word, whether arising from oversight, pi 
lessness, forgetfulness, or ignorance, should be marke 
as an error; and it is simply laughable to hear a person 

« excuse wrong spelling, on the score that the pupil knew 
well enough how to spell the word, but missed through 
a mere slip of the pen. 


$12, Next stop attor transcribing? t 

313. That a dlctntion lesson be "profitable, what two things are necessary 1 

children ure slow, and ‘write little, how is lesson to bè regarded ? 

314, ibe fully the proper manner of reading for the class, NT, 
should each phrase be read on! ly once! Show that reading pupil does noi 


(5. What are the soveral precautions that must ba taken as to the fore 
‘ing! Enumerate prevalent errors here. 


aia. Le two things docs the correction of errors imply? By whom is 
one 

S17, Describe how to exercise a single pupil in dictation, and how to’ 
correct his errors’; (1) early stage; (2) advancod stage, 

316. Describe the best plan for detecting and correcting errors. Howand 
when are pupils to find out tight spelling and correct errors T 

$19. Describe another good plan for same. Who reads? Tow many can 
Geenaher suporintend in the second plan? Use to teacher of keeping Tocord 
of errors in note-book? Caution as to interrupting pupils? ‘id 

320; Describe fully the uso of a “Dictation Exercuo Books What will it 
contain nud show? 

321. How nnd how ofton are the errors recapitulated T 

22, Describe other modes of correction. 

$23. Use of making children prepare dictation exercise? 

$24. How would you occu; py the tive weekly dictation lecsona? 
ra 25. í ep exercise of writing out pieces from. momory, Precautions 

ease of pos: 
Describe in dotail tho exercise cf writing out lists, Give various lists 

how the use of a note-book for errors in the advanced clases. 
Recapitulate under flve heads the method of teaching Spelling. 
$29. State the two kinds of orthographical errors, and how they aro to be 

2 From what does each ariso? 


CHAPTER V. 
ARITHMETIC, 


1. Fimsp Tracnixe or Nuwnens: TABLES. 
330. Arithmetic is the fourth of those essential 
school branches, without a tolerable knowledge of which 
no Person can be said to possess a good elementary 
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education. So far as the arithmetical education of the 
pupils of our national schools is concerned, the matter 
to them beyond all others in importance is to become 
good practical calculators; for deficiency in 
this, no amount of arithmetical ingenuity or theoretical 
knowledge will compensate. he utility of their educa- 
tion in this respect is tested not so much by any 
abstruse processes or ingenious puzzles, as by ordinary 
simple calculation. 

A good practical arithmetician is one, first, who can 
perform mentally, with readiness and with little danger 
of error, all those short computations that are met with 
ir-everyday life; and secondly, who can execute On 
paper all sorts of elementary calculations, even when 
considerably extended, with rapidity, neatness, and 
certainty. 

331. In this respect it must be remarked, that 
many teachers and many pupils labour under a strange 
mistakes Operations in the simple and compound rules 
are commonly considered fit only for the junior classes; 
the advanced pupils think such simple work quite be- 
neath them, and in many schools they are engaged at it 
as seldom as possible. It is of course right and neces- 
sary that advanced pupils should know the advanced 
rules; but to keep them always, orthe principal part of 
their time, engaged at them, is a mistake. 

The simple and compound rules are far the most 
important parts, of arithmetic, and the child who 
js well trained in them will find little difficulty in all 
the rest: it is merely a matter of a little study and ex- 
planation, Quickness and certainty in these are to be 
attained only by constant practice; and the teacher 
should therefore make arrangements to have the pupils 
of all the classes exercised every day—or very often— 
in simple calculations. s x 

332. The first lessons jn arithmetic should be given 
by means of objects of some kind, the most convenient 
being the balls of an arithmetic (or ball frame) but 
if there be no ball frame any smull objects will answer, 
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such as peas, marbles, buttons, &c. We have first to 
make the children understand clearly what the single 
digits stand for. Bring out one ball on the frame, and 
make the digit 1 on the blackboard: this 1 stands for 
the single ball. Next bring out two balls and make the 
digit 2: this 2 stands for the two balls, And so on for d 
the other digits. 

In the case of each digit the children should be made 
to understand that it stands for other things as well as 
balls: 4 represents four apples, four fingers, &c, The 
little ones should also be got to make the digits on tho 

oard, an exercise that children always take to with 
great zest. They should not be carried farther until 
this kind of teaching they thoroughly understand what 
the several digits stand for, and can make them on the 
board and read them off without hesitation. 

333. After this they can be 
to the addition of numbers, the 
referred to. If four balls and two balls are put to- 
gether how many will that be ? 
four balls, and then two b; 
all—six balls. Then ask 
balls ?—when they will b 
without counting. Pass from balls to apples’and other 
objects, and from that to the abstract numbers :—four 
apples and two apples? Four boys and two boys? Four 


addition of small numbers, Moreover they will gra- 
dually come to understand numbers in the abstract and 
to combine them. This is 
crete to the abstract, from the known to the unknown, 
which is the foundation of all sound teaching, Ob- 
serve: the teaching here set forth is all through induc- 
tive (page 88). 

334. The teacher must remember that there are 
four elementary tables, all of which requiro 
careful teaching and constant practice :—Addition 
Table, Subtraction Table, Multiplication Table, Di- 


a. 
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vision Table. I think it necessary to dwell on this 
point, because it too often happens that the Multiplica- 
tion Table is the only one of the four that is really 
taught. 

The Addition Table consists of eight columns; and 
each column of nine additions. The children having 
been taught the process of adding numbers in the manner 
pointed out in the last paragraph, the next thing to be - 
done is to show them how to read the columns of this 
table in their table-books. Leteach child read out one 
column (the teacher shows him how) from beginning to 
end:—2and 1 are three; 2 and 2 are four; 2 and 3 
arg 5, and so on. 

Having done this several times, they should be ex- 
amined in doing the same with closed books. When 
they begin to be expert, they should be exercised in re- 
peating the columns backwards: 3 and 9 are 12; 3 and 
8 are 11, &c. But all through this the ball frame 
should be at hand, and should be referred to whenever 
the children show signs of getting puzzled. 

When they are fairly able to repeat the columns up 
and down, they are next to be exercised in adding 
numbers less than 9, selected promiscuously, Here 
each indifidual addition must be proposed by the 
teacher or monitor; and the children must be kept at 
this exercise day after day till they can add together 
mentally, without the least hesitation, any two num- 
pers less than nine, the ball frame being referred to 
when necessary. THere is here a strong temptation to 
use the fingers in counting; but although the master 
must not be too rigid on this point with young chil- 
dren, yet they must be gradually weaned from it. 
Lastly, for more adyanced pupils, this table is further 
extended by exercising the little pupils in adding num- 
bers less than 9 to numbers up to 100 :—25 and 7; 33 
and 8; 22 and 4, and so on. 

335. it is a great mistake to teach children the 
Multiplication Table without first teaching the Addition 
Table. In some schools you will find the children able 
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once to tell you how much is 5 times 7: but they 
Bee tell aes much is 5 and 7 without counting 
on the fingers. Bearthisin mind :—the pupil Who is nob 
expert at the addition table is every moment liable to 
commit an error in plain addition, the most necessary 
and universal of all arithmetical operations. 


sums in the latter being made the minuends in the for- 
mer. The children must be taught this table in pre- 


the same manner. The children are first taught 
easy multiplication by the ball-frame, which can be 
done by any teacher who has read Paragraphs 332 and 


columns, so that they may be able to prepare them asa 
home lesson. Then they are exercised in repeating the 
columns first upwards, then downwards; and in the end 
they are exercised promiscuously, 

337. The last taught is the Division “Table. I 
think it is better to teach this table by promiscuous 
exercises all through than by‘columns: if the children 
haye learned the other three tables well, they will not 
experience any great diffculty in this. But there must 
be in the beginning continual exercises on the ball- 
frame. At first and for a considerable time the exer- 
cises should be such as to give no remainder, When 


338. The following is a very excellent plan for ex- 
ercising the children in Tables—a plan that will enable 


+ e. 


i 
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them to get over a large amount of work within a giyen 
time; and what is equally important, will saye the 
teacher much talking. Let a number of small cards or 
tablets be got—tlirce or more for each of the four Tables 
—cach about the size of a slate. On each is pasted a 
seaf of clean paper, on which the teacher writes in clear 


© good-sized figures, a series of numbers. I give a dia- 


gram of one for the Addition Table, from which it will 
be obyious how the others are to be constructed :— 


1h) Ql chy Eh 

= iQ) <5) 03) (85 4) Go cee, 
9 11 10 15 12) 14 16 

19 387 41 


The exercise is carried on in this way. The card is 
hung before the class; the teacher calls on one child to 
add (say) 4 to each of the numbers; and the child goes 
on (repeating the several sums, and nothing edo 
“eleven, seven, five, eight, thirteen,” &c., till he has 
gone over all the numbers on the card. Then another 
child is told to add (suppose) 7 to each, and so on, each 
going over the whole card with some particular number. 
The teacher listens to each, and speaks only when an 
error is committed, which must be corrected on the 
spot, either by the teacher himself, or by one of the 
children. When there is an error, set the child right 
at once, and let him hasten on to the end of his 
journey. This exercise is very fatiguing on the chil- 
dren and should not be continued long. 

The exercises in subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision are carried on in a similar way; but observe, the 
child utters nothing all through but remainder, product, 
and quotient (or quotient and remainder) respectively. 
These exercises have the additional advantage that they 
can be carried on by a monitor almost as well as by a 
teacher, 
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339. The fourth and higher classes are required 
by the Programme to know the tables of weights and 
measures. The best way to have these taught is to 
give them as home lessons: they are examined by get- 
ting each pupil to repeat each table from beginning to 
end. But besides this, the pupils must be continually 
practised in school. I warn the teacher to keep up a 
fresh and ready knowledge of the tables 
in his higher classes. It is quite usual to find high 
class pupils failing in such tables as Long Measure, 
Square Measure, Measure of Capacity, &c., while at the 
same time they are able, or profess to be able, to solve 
questions in the higher rules of arithmetic. If a pupil 
is ignorant, either wholly or partly, of any particular 
table, he is of course liable to fail in any question in- 
volving a knowledge of that table; and at the Results 
Examinations there are always many failures in arith- 
metic from this cause. 

Half an hour set apart once a week or go for a 
general repetition of tables, will be sufficient to keep up 
a knowledge of them. At these lessons, along with 
repeating the several tables from beginning to end, the 
pupils should be cross-questioned :—how many feet 


in an English perch? How many pints in a gallon ? 
&e, 


340. It is also most usetul, and 
to make all the pupils of the higher 
“Table of Constants,” i. e., 


indeed necessary, 
classes get off a 
a short table of 


measures, which are 
often met with and are important to be 


1 1b. Troy = 5760 grains, 

1 lb. Avoirdupois = 7000 grains, 
1 English mile = 1760 yards. 

1 English mile = 5280 feet, 

1 Square mile = 640 acres. 

1 Gallon = 277-274 cubic inches, 
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1 Gallon of water = 10 lbs. avoirdupois. 
1 Cubic foot of water = 1000 oz. ayoirdupois. 
j 1 Solar year = 365 d., 5 h., 48 min., 49 sec. 
11 Irish miles = 14 English miles. 


121 Irish acres = 196 English acres. 
Breadth of a halfpenny = one inch. 
e Seconds pendulum = 39-139 inches. 
| Metre = 39:3708 inches. 


830, What are the four essential branches? What isthe really important 
thing in arithmetic? Define a good practical arithmetician? 

$31. Mention a Beara mistake in connection with this? In what part 
of writtmetio should pupils be exercised every day—or often—and why? 

332. How are the first lessons in arithmetic to be given? Describe how 
the ball-frame and the black board are used in teaching the digits? 

933, Show how the addition of small numbers is taught by the ball- 
frame. Show how the children are led to the knowledge of abstract num- 
j Ae chow the application to arithmetic of “proceeding from the concrete 
| to the abstract.” 

334. What are the four elementary ‘ Tables”? Describe the addition 

) table. Describe how the children are to be introduced to the addition 

| table in their table-books. Describe the several exercises as they advance, 

till the final exercise of adding numbers promiscuously. 

| $35. Show that eddition table should he taught before multiplication 
table, Danger of slowness in addition table? 

336. Describe the subtraction and multiplication tables, and how the chil- 
dren are to be exercised in them, 

937. How is the division table best taught? 

389. Describe in detail the manner of exercising the children in the four 
tables by means of tablets. Write out a card for each of the four tables, 
What are the advantages of teaching from these tablets? 

339. How are the tables of weights ‘and measures best taught? Show 
their importance? 
$40, Whatis a table of constants? Its use? Write out a short table of 


constanta? 


| 2. Mentan ARITHMETIC. 


341. Mental arithmetic is as important as any 
other part of a child’s arithmetical education: in all 
transactions involving number, facility and certainty in 
common easy mental calculations will ‘be found perpetu- 
{ ally useful. ‘The generality of people very seldom use 

slates or paper, but there is no member of the commu- 

nity, down to the very humblest mechanic or laboarer, 

that has not, almost every day of his life, to calculate 

é mentally. No other literary acquirement, except 
'* yeading, is so often used, and this simple fact is suffi- 
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cient to show the great importance of directing special 
attention to it. 

32. Mental arithmetic does not mean merely a 
number of short rules of calculation. he term has a 
wider signification, and means not only these techni- 
cal rules but all kinds of numerical combi- 
nations to be performed mentally, from Addition: 
Table up to the most complicated operations. In these 
the children should be exercised till by constant practice 
they acquire dexterity and power in eyery possible 
variety of numerical computation. The advanced pupils 
should be made familiar with the most useful contracted 
methods, and should be frequently exercised in them ; 
but it is a great mistake to confine them exclusively to 
euch rules, 

343. Elementary stages.—The junior children should 
be kept at easy mental calculations for ten minutes or 
£o every day. For the very young children, mental 
arithmetic is nothing more than common tables. Those 
who are merely beginning should be first employed 
chiefly in counting and adding objects placed before 
them, as described in Paragraph 833, 

Soon as they are able to count up to 20 or 80, and 

- able to count backwards, they should begin to add and 
subtract little numbers in their minds. The calcula- 
tions should be at first extremely easy, and the numbers 
should refer to objects ; thus, “How many are 4 apples 
and 2 apples?” -*Tf a boy had five marbles, and found 
two others, how many would he then have?” e Riyo 
cows and three cows?” Tf a boy answer wrong, he 
should be made to correct himself by actually counting 
the balls or chalk marks. Thus, to the question, “4 
eggs and 3 eggs?” Suppose a child answers, ‘t Eight 
eges!” The teacher makes him first count out four 
balls to stand for four ges; next he counts out three 
balls; and then He counts how many he has brought 
out altogether, when he will at once see his mistake. 
Tn all cases the child should be as far as possible made 
to discover and rectify his own error, 


=X 


CIE 


-ERE r ee 
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The children should also be practised in counting up 
and down, passing oyer every other number; thus a 
child repeats 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c., or 22, 20, 18, 16, &e. 
The multiplication table should not be introduced at all 
at this early stage. The chief part of the time should 
be occupied in practising casy addition and subtraction 
exercises, such as 4 and 8, 5 and 4, 8 and 5, 4 from 
11, &c. At such little calculations the children should 
be exercised day after day, till they become so expert 
as to be able to perform them without hesitation. This 
result the teacher must not expect too soon; he must 
wait with patience, for expertness is to be attained only 
slowly, and after long practice. 

344. The mental exercises of the next higher section 
of the junior division, will be somewhat more advanced. 
As soon as they can combine single digits with facility, 
they should be exercised in adding and subtracting 
numbers not greater than nine to and from numbers 
consisting of two digits, in the manner recommended in 
last section: the use of the word minus for subtraction 
will be found very convenient at this and at all future 
stages. ‘Thus, 19 and 9, 67 and 5, 48 and 7, 26 minus 
8, 48 and 5 minus 6, &c., &e. 

In the beginning the children will generally count 
on their fingers for all such questions as the foregoing. 
Tt is easier for a child to make out the answer by 
finger counting than to do so in his mind, and he will 
always adopt the easy plan if allowed. But this very 
practice keeps him back; a child must be accustomed 
to work mentally, without any external help, in order 
to make him a good calculator; and without exercising 
over severity, the teacher must prevent all counting 
either by fingers or dots, as soon as he can possibly 
accomplish it. Such exercises as these in plain addition 
and subtraction will afford a sufficiency of employment 
to these drafts; and they require such a small amount 
of teaching skill, that any careful monitor can keep a 
class at work in this manner, almost as profitably as 
the teacher himself. 

14 
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Another very useful mental exercise is ascending and 
descending by threes, fours, fives, &e., or in money by 
14d., 5d., &c., according to the proficiency of the class. 
Thus you tell a child, “ Begin at 7 and go up by fours,” 
and he goes on, 7, 11, 15, 18, &c., till told to stop; or 
to begin at 60 and come down by sixes, or to begiñ at. 
a shilling and go up by 14d. i 


From the very commencement they should be exer- 
cised in money calculations, the difficulty being gradu- 
ated according to the proficiency of the class. Of these, 
the greater part will be computation of prices; thus, 
the price of 9 arithmetics at 6d. each; of 5 caps at Ld è 
the change to be received out of half a crown,. mi 
buying 4lbs. of sugar at 5d. a pound, &c. 

345. Advanced stages—¥or the senior division, the 
first ten minutes of the (floor) arithmetic time every | 
day should be devoted to mental arithmetic; or if the 
teacher prefer, he may take the whole half hour on two 
days of the week. 

Those who are working short or long division should 
be quite familiar with all the exercises already men- | 
tioned—should be able to add a single digit to any 
number without the slightest hesitation, and should 
know perfectly the multiplication and “pence tables. 
They should be exercised in adding larger numbers, as 
87 + 19, 48 + 26, &c. ` Combinations of more than 
two numbers should be presented to them ; thus 39 +- 
11 + 5—8, &, 

346. The mental arithmetic of the most advanced 
classes should be very varied in its character. It will 
be well if the teacher prepare each day’s questions 
beforehand, writing them down in a note-book with 


the answers all made ont, Let th ils be kept con- | 
stantly at work, combining eee p 


There is no difficulty in fr; 
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187 half-crowns? the price of 39 books at 44d. each ? 
along with five half-crowns, how many fourpenny 
pieces in a pound? How much money should you 
haye to give Is. 3d. each to fifteen persons, and have 
104d. left? By how much does the product of 203 and 
4 exceed their sum? How many steps does a man 
etake in a mile, if each step is three feet ? Look at the 
clock and tell what o’clock it will be in 3 hours 23 
minutes. m 
347. When they have become moderately expert 
in solving such questions as these, they should be made 
acquainted with the more useful short rules. The 
following are easily remembered —(1) The dozen rule; 
(2) the score rule; (3) the gross rule; (4) the rule 
for 100 articles; (5) the two rules for yearly wages at 
so much per day; (6) the hundred weight rule; (7) to 
find the price of a numberof articles at an eyen number 
of shillings each; (8) to find the interest of any sum 
for a number of months at 5 per cent. per annum; (9) 
the rule also at 6 percent. The pupils should be en- 
couraged to inyent short methods for themselves; but 
take care that when the pupils have begun to calculate 
by short rules, too much of the mental arithmetic time 
be not given“up to them. 
348. There are several ways of receiving answers 
from the pupils at mental arithmetic. Let the teacher 
ut the question, and let every child who can answer 
hold out his hand; the teacher then takes the answers 
of four or five before giving the final decision. While 
receiving answers from seyeral in succession, he must 
be yery careful not to indicate in any way 
whether the answers are right or wrong, till he pro- 
nounces finally. If the least gleam of satisfaction 
appear on his countenance on hearing any particular 
answer, every child will conclude this to be right, and 
will give the same answer. Or perhaps a better way: 
they hold their slates in their left hands; the teacher 
puts the question, and after waiting a reasonable timo 
gives the word, “ Down,” when all instantly write 
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down the answers (previously calculated), and show 
slates. The teacher glances at each, and determines 
those that are right. This method has the advantage 
of showing the whole of the successful answerers. 

349. Take care that all be at work: some lazy 
boys will not work if they can manage to escape the 
teacher’s notice. Be careful also not to receive the 
whole of the answers from two or three quick boys at 
the head. The teather must pour forth his questions 
without delay or hesitation—a matter of very easy 
accomplishment, eyen for a monitor, especially if the 
questions be prepared beforehand. Get through as 
many questions as possible within the time; the profit 
of the lesson is in proportion to the number of questions 
that havo been answered correctly by the pupils. 

350. Inall mental calculations, in whatever class— 
low or high—this rule should be obs 


erved : the child- 
ren, while calculating, should not be allowed to mutter 


audibly, or even to move the lips or contract the brows; 
they should do the calculation looking quite calm all 
the time, and they must not count on their fingers, 
There should be in fact no exterior manifestation of the 


interior intellectual exertion; the first thing heard 
should be the answer, : 3 


341. Show the utility of mental arithmetic. 
342, dive a proper definition of mental arithmetic, 
as Enumerate the several mental arithmetic exercises suitable for little 
hildren. y 
S44. Give those suitable for senior part of junior division. How would 
you deal with counting on fingers? What are the advantages of ee bis 
e Sehe Gt acne ee addition and subtraction?) Descr ibe 
petcise of ascending or descen ing by common number 
should bilan be served in money calculations’? Pe OMe ES 
Th pow do you get time for the mental arithmetic of senior division 7 
346. Describe the various Kinds of mental ari Ài erei 
hear a ; mental arithmetic exercises for tho 
347. Enumerate nine short rules. Precaution as to use of short rules? 
1 ts in mental arit ic, i 
comport himself while receiving answers} Peet How is the 
meee manage lazy pupils? How many of the- pupils should be 


icher’s questi Bi 
Profit of the lesson depend ? siNonst” On what does the 
colonia nite precautions us to voice and gesture of children ‘at mental 
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3. SLATE ÅRITHMETIC IN DRAFTS. 


351. In the draft or floor teaching of arithmetic, 
the exercises should be taken down by the pupils from 
the dictation of the teacher, or the person in 
‘charge of the class. The sums should not be written 
on the black board for the pupils to copy except for 
some special reason; as for example when the class 
must be left in charge of a pupil while the teacher is 
engaged elsewhere for a short time; here the teacher 
might leave after him a number of exercises written on 
the black board. 

352. Before going further L must impress on tha 
teacher the necessity of giving different exercises to 
those that stand next each other, so as to make 
copying impossible (Paragraph 187). There are 
several plans for this, one of which is as follows :— 
Number the children suppose by threes, beginning at 
fhe top, 1, 2, 3—1, 2, 3—1, 2, 8, &e. Then haye 
three separate exercises (they may be all the same 
except in one or two figures): dictate to all till you” 
come to the place where they differ: then “ Let all the 
ones take——; all the twos take ; all the threes 
——.”? Some arrangement like this should be adopted 
for all classes who get exercises from dictation at the 
raft circles, Or what will answer equally well, let 
all get the same, and let them stand far apart. 

353. When a pupil has finished the work he drops 
his slate by his side, holding it in his left hand, and 
after this he should not be allowed to raise it to his 
eyes again, or make any alterations. When the teacher 
sees that all or nearly all have finished, he gives the 
order, ““ Show slates!” when each instantly holds up 
the slate in front of his breast, with the exercise turned 
towards the teacher, the slate being still held with the 
left hand. 

354. If there be some wrong, the teacher, after 
having first given the order, ‘Slates down!” gocs 
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himself through the work on the board if necessary, 
explaining the process, and interrogating the pupils tc 
whatever extent he may deem expedient. The pupils 
should of course cease from work and pay 
attention while he is working and explaining. 
This is an important point to be attended to; for you 


will often see an inexperienced teacher going through ° 


an explanation on the board with only a few of the 
children attending to him, the rest continuing to work 
in a lazy sort of way, and paying no heed whatever to 
the master. The black board is the great instrument 
for explaining rules and teaching the children to work 
out examples in accordance with them, and the teacher 
should largely avail himself of it for these purposes. 

355. The neatness of the slate work is a matter 
which commonly receives yery little attention; the 
teacher is generally satisfied if he sees the correct 
answer, though the slate may be soiled, the figures 
deformed, the lines oblique. and the whole operation 
illegible. A child attempts to put down a number of 
addends; and the columns instead of being perpendi- 
cular, form lines oblique to the left, so as frequently to 
run out at the side of the slate and spoil the whole 
operation. e 

The slate should be well cleaned before beginning to 
work, the figures should be neatly formed, large, and 
not crowded on one another, and they should be in 
perpendicular columns and horizontal lines. Tf a child 
wants to draw a separating line under a few figures, 
he should not draw a curve across the entire slate; he 
should merely draw a stratght line level across, not 
longer than the line of figures, and nearly but not 
quite touching them. The answer should always be 
written very distinctly, so as at once to catch the eye; 
and the denominations, when necessary, should be 
written oyer the figures. 


o 


851. How is draft teaching in arithmetic carried on? When is it allow- 
able to write down exercises on the black board? How generally should 
exercises be given? Why not written on bluck board to be copied? 
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352, Describe an arrangement for giving adjoining children different 
exercises! Use of this? Another plan to prevent copying? 

353. Desoribe discipline of slate-work at drafts. 

354, When teacher is explaining, what should the children do? Pre- 
vailing error here? 

353. What are the precautions as to neatness and mechanical arrange- 
ments? Prevalent errors here? How should the answers be written? 


° 4, NUMERATION AND NOTATION. 


356. When little children are first introduced to 
the subject of figures, the exercises in numeration must 
of course be extremely simple. When they have 
become acquainted with the single digits, in the manner 
shown in Paragraphs 332 and 333, they should then 
be atcustomed to read numbers of two digits, which is 
best accomplished in this way :—The teacher fills the 
black board with a variety of numbers—or still better, 
they may be written permanently on a sheet: pointing 
to each number, he exercises the children in tum in 
reading them off; and in the beginning, as each number 
is read off, the ball-frame should be referred to. Thus, 
when a child reads 28, make him count out 23 balls 
on the frame. 

‘As soon as they know the digits, they must learn to 
make them on slates; there is a desk lesson for this 
special purpose, which will be noticed farther on. 

357. The first class children are required by the 
Programme to read off and write down numbers of not 
more than three places. The best way to manage this 
is to teach them first to-master numbers of two places 
in the manner recommended aboye. At this early stage 
the teacher must be very sparing in his explanations; 
and for teaching so far he will have to rely chiefly on 
continual practice with ball-frame, black board, and 
slates. When the children can write with facility 
numbers of two places, hundreds may be introduced. 
The real difficulty is in the management of numbers 
containing ciphers, such as 607 and 420; but even 
these require only a little explanation and management, 
combined with plenty of practice. 
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class. At the floor arithmetic lesson eyery day these 
little children should stand with slates in their hands 
at the circles round the black boards, like the more 
adyanced classes, to receiye exercises from dictation. 
Two drafts of the junior division may generally be 
joined round each black board. 

$63. Addition—The children will haye already - 
been made to understand adding numbers together 
(Paragraph 833). The ball-frame teaching should be 
continued for some time: and the first exercises in slate 
addition should be in applicate numbers :— 
There are four flocks of sheep in four fields; in one 
there arg 57 sheep, in the next 129, in the third 98, 
and inthe fourth 60; they are all driven into one 
field; how many sheep in that field ? ~ 

After proposing this exercise, the teacher will first 
work it out himself on the black board, while the chil- 
dren are all looking on; but he should question them 
all through, and as far as possible make them direct 
every important step in the operation. After the work 
is done he should then formally ask the question, 
“Now, how many sheep are there altogether ?”” They 
may next be required to work out the same exercise 
themselyes on their slates; and after that, s number of 
similar questions. 

Tf they have been made-well acquainted with tho 
addition table, they will go through these little exercises 
with facility. But once they know this table, and 
that they understand the nature and object of their 
work, dexterity, quickness, and correctness are to be 
attained only by practice., The teacher may generally 
confine himself to the number of addends as well as 
to the number of digits in each, required by the Pro- 
gramme. f 

364. There is yet one kind of exercise which should 
be frequently practised, not only by the children of 
these low classes, but also by those of the higher, the 
difficulty being graduated according to the proficiency 
of the pupils. Tha teacher writes an the black board 
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several columns of single digits, as in 
the margin; or what is far better, 
cards like those described at page 189 
may be filled with columns of various 
lengths, and kept permanently. 

The board or sheet is hung opposite 
ethe class and each pupil runs up one 
column, adding the digits as he goes 
along, and repeating aloud the 
several sums only, but not the 
digits, as is commonly done :—thus, 
in adding the first column, he repeats the numbers 
9, 18, 26, 34, 41, 47, 49, 57, 66. The rest of the 
pupils: look on, and put out their hands the moment 
they observe him wrong. ‘This is a difficult exercise 
for beginners; they are at first slow and helpless, 
but they gradually acquire facility. A pupil who has 
long practised it, will be able to run up a line of 30 
or 40 digits with great readiness, and with little danger 
of error. Any careful monitor will be able to conduct 
this exercise, if the teacher cannot be present. 

365. Accustom them to take down and work such 
exercises as the following :— 


NVON OR 
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> 867 7 
45 30 
4,937 . 9 

9 369 

908 405 
57° 99 


They are yery liable to go wrong in writing down 
from dictation numbers like these. 

Do not allow them to write down on the slate the 
number to be “carried;” this should be kept in the 
mind without any external help. t 

In adding, the sums only of the successive digits 
shoula be repeated by the children, in accordance with 
the manner of going through the exercise recommended 
in Paragraph 364. They should be often got to per- 
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form the addition aloud, in order to make sure that 
they practise this. 

As to tests of correctness :—I do not recommend tho 
clumsy plan of ‘cutting off the top line,” which is 
perfectly useless in practice. If a test be considered 
necessary at all, the best, and indeed the only practi- 
cable one for general use, is to add downwards. 

Most or all of these observations on addition apply to 
the high as well as to the low classes, allowance being 
made for the yarious degrees of proficiency. 

$66. Subéraction—I proceed on the supposition 
that the children haye been learning the subtraction 
table before they are put to work on their slates exer- 
cises in simple subtraction. À 

The first exercise should be in applicate numbers, 
and the digits of the subtrahend should be all less than 
the corresponding ones of the minuend. Begin with 
single digits; then proceed to numbers of two digits; 
and work a number of exercises, first mentally (if 
possible) and then on the black board. Then take 
numbers of three places. ‘‘'There is a heap of pebbles 
containing altogether 276; I take away 125; how 
many pebbles are left?” The teacher will work out 
this for the children on the black board, “questioning 
continually as he goes on with the work; and after 
this the children should be “required to work several 
similar questions themselves. 

Questions are next giyen them in which one or more 
figures of the subtrahend are greater than the corres- 
ponding ones of the minuend. The teacher will of 
course show the children yery carefully how to manage 
exercises of this kind, and afterwards give them plenty 
of practice. 

Exercises involving cyphers are next introduced ; and 
lastly those in which the minuend contains more places 
than the subtrahend. The following include all the 
difficulties of simple subtraction :— 

8,510 74,453 40,020 100,435 11,016 
3,294 260 29,070 9,850. 10,909 


S 


Se 
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It is common enough to find pupils working Propor- 
tion and Practice unable to manage such test exercises 
as these. The teacher therefore must take special care 
to make his junior pupils quite familiar with them, and 
to occasionally exercise the more adyanced pupils in 
them. $ 

It will be quite useless, and worse than useless, for 
the teacher to attempt to make the little children of 
second or third class understand the reasons of all the 
processes in simple subtraction—such for instance as 
the reason for “carrying one”—this is a matter that 
must be deferred to a much later period in the children’s 
progress. 

367. Multiplication. —There is no difficulty in 
teaching to multiply by numbers up to 12; and not 
much in teaching to multiply by numbers greater than 
12 when the multiplier contains no cipher. The only 
real difficulty is when the multiplier contains one or 
more ciphers. 

When fhere are ciphers in the multiplier the work 
may be done in one or the other of two ways. Accord: 
ing to the first method the multiplier must be placed 
yery carefully under the multiplicand, as in subtraction, 
i.c., with tlie units under the units, the tens under the 
tens, &c.; and in this part of the operation, as well as 
in what follows, the pupil iust be sure to arrange the 
figures in very straight vertical lines. The first figure 
of cach partial product is placed under the figure of the 
multiplier that produced it; and the work is continued 
to the end as in ordinary cases. Thus :— 


9765421 
500402 


19430842 
39061684 
48827105 
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In working by the second method, you proceed as in 
the ordinary way till you come to a figure in the mul- 
tiplier haying one or more ciphers to the right of it. 
Put down in the proper places (the master will explain 
where) as many ciphers as lie to the right of the figure 
you are multiplying by (taking care to ‘“‘skip” one 
place, asin the common examples); and then begin to 
multiply the figures of the multiplicand in the usual 
way, placing the successive products place after place to 
the left. 

9765421 
500402 


19530842 
899616840 
48827105000 


Here when the pupil comes to multiply by the 4, he 
first (after skipping a place, in accordance with the 
general rule) places down one cipher before beginning 
to multiply. When he comes to the 5, he first places 
down three noughts, and then proceeds with the rest of 
the work. 

The first method is more scientific, but the second is 
very convenient in practice. The teacher will adopt 
whichever he thinksmost convenient. 

368. Division.—It is so easy to teach children how 
to work short divyision—especially if they are well up on 
the division table—that I do not think it necessary to 
give any detailed directions on the matter. The teacher 
will of course constantly use the black board and the 
ball-framein the beginning: and for some time each 
division exercise should be proved by multiplication, the 
connection between the two processes being explained 
to the children. When they are sufficiently expert in 
short division, they then proceed to long division. 

The best way to introduce the children to long divi- 
sion is to work on the black board for them a few short 
division exercises by the long division process; 
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and then to make them work others in the same manner 
on their slates. The teacher should also, in the begin- 
ning, exhibit on the black board the same exercise 
worked both ways, and explain that the difference 
between the two processes consists in this, that in short 
diyision there are several of the successive operations 
performed mentally, which in long division are written 
down as the worker goes along. The children will 
then be required to work seyeral examples both ways. 
When they are well able to do this, it will not be dif- 
cult to show them how to work long division exercises 
with small divisors, such as 13, 21, 84, &c., which will 
paye the way for the longest exercises required. 

369. When a divisor consists of one or more ciphers 
after a number less than 13 (12000, 800, &c.) the 
pupils should be made to work by short division, in- 
stead of using the long division process, as you very 
often see done. Of course they must be shown very 
carefully how to make out the remainder: arrange as 
in short division; cut off from the dividend as many 
figures as there are noughts in the divisor ; and at the 
end, annex the partial remainder to these, for the final 
remainder. 

` 1,200) 6459,37 


38—337 

370. The pupils should be taught how to divide by 
factors, and may be accustomed to use this process in- 
stead of long division, whenever the factors are obyions. 
So far as children are concerned, not more than 
two factors should be used; and in order that eyen 
these may be ayailable, each must be less than 13. A 
division by three successive factors is too complicated 
for children to manage with any degree of certainty. 
When there are two factors, the rule for the remainder 
is very simple, and the pupils should often be got to 
repeat it:—multiply the last remainder by the first 
divisor and add in the first remainder. In order to 
show the final remainder clearly before the eye, they 
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should be accustomed to use a bracket with the partial 
remainders in this manner: 


7)684,031 
4)97,718—5 } > 
24/4299 ty 


371. To a moderate extent, the nature of the four’ 


Simple Rules should be explained to the younger 
children. 

What is the use of addition? To find one number as 
large as several others put together. (Illustrate by 
examples.) 

Of Subtraction? To find how much one number is 
greater than another; or to find the difference between 
two numbers. (Example. 

Of Multiplication? To find what a number will 
amount to when repeated a certain number of times, 
Thus, to find what 374 will amount to when repeated 
six times :—show that this exercise may be done in 
two ways, by addition and by multiplication ; and let it 
be actually done both ways. Which is the better and 
shorter way? The children will here see, what they 
should be continually reminded of, that multiplication 
is merely a short way of working certain ‘sums in ad- 
dition. Can every sum in addition be done by multi- 
plication? (No.) What sort of addition sums can be 
done by multiplication? Those in which the numbers 
to be added (or the addends) are all the same. 

Give similar explanations of division. 

$72. When an applicate question is proposed, the 
children, before beginning to work should generally be 
asked by which of the four rules it is to be solved. 
This observation applies especially to such questions as 
the following, which the children should be accustomed 
to answer, for questions of this class giye the little 
learners a very clear insight into the nature and func- 
tions of the Four Rules. 

What number must be subtracted from 378 so as to 
leaye a remainder of 195 ? 
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What number must be added to 768, so that the sum 
may be 1,395? 

A clock strikes 156 times every day: how many strokes 
will it haye struck at the end of the week? 

How many days will it take a clock to strike 2652 
times ? 
* How often could 12 be subtracted from 411 ? 

A’s farm contains 936 acres and is thirteen times as 
large as B’s: how many acres in B’s farm ? 

eee number multiplied by 68 will give as a product 
2,448 

What number divided by 37 will give as quotient 26 ? 

What is the seventeenth part of 867? 

The product of two numbers is 428: 24 is one of the 
numbers; what is the other? 

In how many days will a man walk from Dublin to 
Cork, 165 miles, walking at the rate of 15qniles a day ? 


862. How should the young children be trained inthe use of slates? How 
aro junior divisions grouped round the black boards? 

$63, What kind of questionsin addition should be given first? Give an 
example of a question end of the way itis worked. How are quickness and 
accuracy. to be acquired ? 

304. Show the wan to exercise children in mental addition bya wrd 
Write out such a card, and show its use. 

365. Give examples of addends which children are liable to Pas dowr 
Wrong. How manage number to be “carried?” What words only should 
they repeat in adding ? Best test of correctness? 

866. What should be the first exercise in subtraction? Ppa Writ 
down an exercise containing the chic? difficulties in subtraction, Write 
ae Cates! containing all the difliculties. Describe in words the chiet 

iffioulties. + 

367. What is the chiof difficulty in multiplication? Describe the twoways 
pr ea an exercise when the multiplier contains ciphers Advantages 
of cacl z + 

868. How begin short division? Best way to introduce long division? 
How. use black board ? 

369. How should pupils be made to divide by such a number as 1,100? 
Ilustrate. j k d 

370, How far should division by factors be practised by children? Rule 
for remainder. Illustrate proper arrangement, ê 

371. Write out questions intended to show the children the nature of the 
four simple rules. ag 

372. Write outa number of questions to test thechildren’s ability to apply. 
each of the four rules in the proper case. 


15 
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6. REDUCTION. 


373. Reduction should be introduced by examples 
of the simplest kind, which, for some time in the begin. 
ning, should be confined to a single denomination. How 
many shillings in £157 If the children haye been 
properly taught in the preceding rules, they will seg 
without difficulty that to answer this question they will 
haye to multiply the 13 by 20:—why ? Because there 
must be twenty times as many shillings as pounds. 
How many shillings in 204 pence? Here again they 
will see—or can be easily made to see—that 204 will 
haye to be divided by 12: because there must be as 
many shillings in 204 pence as there are twelyes in 
204, 

When the children understand this, they should be 
made to work on slates several examples like the pre- 
ceding, selected from yarious tables of weights and 
measures. 

At this stage they should be made to understand the 
meaning of the terms “Reduce” and “Reduction.” 
This is the time also to define “Reduction Descend- 
ing” and ‘Reduction Ascending;” and to deduce 
and explain the rule—which must henceforward be 
kept continually before fheir minds—that Reduction 
Descending is done by multiplication, and Reduction 
Ascending by division : the multiplier or divisor being 


of course the number of the lower denomination con-- 


tained in the higher. 

374. Easy complex examples in both kinds of Re- 
duction may now be introduced; but I will not enter 
minutely on this part of the subject, as it does not pre- 
sent any difficulty. The following points however are 
yery important. In Reduction Descending, the children 
should be accustomed to state the rule for any of 


the tables after this manner :—multiply" the hundreds - 


by 4 for quarters, and add in the quarters; multiply the 
quarters by 28 for pounds, and add in the pounds. 
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They should also be able to answer the following 
questions in an exercise such as this : 


15,055 


Of what denomination is the 313? ‘What are the 
313 shillings equal to? (£15 138). The denomina- 
tion of 3,763? What are they sonal to? (£15 18s. 7d.). 
The denomination of 15,055 What are 15,055 
farthings equal to? (The whole sum giyen— 
£15 13s. 73d.) 

Soalso in, Reduction Ascending, they should be ac- 
customed to state the rule something in this way :— 
Divide the perches by 40—the quotient will be roods, 
the remainder perches; divide the roods by 4—the 
quotient will be acres, the remainder roods. And as 
in Reduction Descending they must be accustomed to 
answer questions like these ;— 


Farthings, 
4)48074 
12)107684 
20)89,7—4 
44 17 


Answ. £44 17s. 44d. 
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How many pence in 48,074 farthings ? How many 
shillings in is074 farthings ? (897 shillings, and 42d. 
over). How many pounds, shillings, and pence in 
48,074 farthings ? 


373. How should reduction be introduced ? ‘Gi 
exercises. When and how would Jou explain the terms “tredi 
duction,” reduction descending,” reduction ascending?" = 

S74, p yhen are complex examples introduced? What points are neces? 
pary to be attended toiin reduction descending 
Give examples and explanations in’each case, and 
questions the children should be Prepared to answer, 


375. Addition, subtraction, and multiplication of 
decimals are very easily managed: and no pupil will go 
Wrong in them who pays the slightest attention to his 
work. But in division the case is different. Here the 
learner is liable to err in the placing of the decimal 
point in the quotient, which is the sole difficulty, 


Teach the rule according to the fo’ 
ment and there will be smal 


ll chance of error :— 
) Short division when the divisor is a whole 
number, 
Le Long division when tho divisor is a whole 


llowing arrange- 


number, 


8.) Division (whether long or short) when the 
divisor contains decimals, 
At.) When the divisor contains a circulate, 


= Let the pupil master each of these before roceedin, 
aA to the next. i a 


376. In case ( 
placing the decimal P 


examples :— 


11)76-439 7)6-107 6)-1671 
6-949 “8724 0272, 
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377. Case (2) is difficult if the quotient be placed 
to the right of the dividend, as learners usually place 
it. But it is as easy as the first if the quotient be 
placed oyer the dividend, so that the quotient figures 
stand directly above the corresponding figures of the 
diyidend, as in the following examples. Observe, the 
only difficulty lies in the placing of the first figure of 
the quotient, which must be put directly oyer the last 
figure of the first partial dividend. These two examples 
require no further explanation. x 


23:593 -0005562 
75)1769°5 47):02597 
150 235 
269 247 
225 235- 
445 120 
SVE, ow 94 
~ Fo 6 
675 
250 
225 
25 


$78, An exercise in case (3) is changed at once to 
one in case (2), or one in case (1), by this simple con- 
trivance:—Remove the decimal point to the end of the 
divisor, which converts the divisor into a whole number: 
remove the decimal point in the dividend as many places 
to the right: then proceed with this new divisor ^- 
dividend, as in case (2), or as in case (1). 
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Only observe this very necessary precaution :—take 
down at the start the original divisor and dividend— 
the divisor in its proper place on the left of the divi- 
dend. Let these stand without any alteration: 
and place under them the new divisor and dividend, on 
which you work. Thus, the work of dividing 7:6987 
by 87°01, and also the work of dividing 1-019 by 0178 
will stand as follows :— 


8701 7°6987 -0176 1019 
+208 57:89 
$701)769:87 176)10190 
740 2 880 
29 670 1390 
29 608 1232 
62 1580 
1408 
1720 
1584 
136 


_379. In case (4), the best plan is to conyert the 
divisor into a vulgar fraction. Then you can either (a), 
Jet the dividend stand in its decimal form, and divide it 
by the divisor in its fractional form; or (b) convert the 
dividend also into a fraction, and proceed as in division 
of fractions, reducing the quotient if uecessary to a 
decimal. But (a) is generally better than (8). 


Thus to divide 16397 by 8-167. Here 3-167— 
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819%; and the work of dividing 16397 by 3}9¢ or 
81° will stand as follows :— 


t 16:397 
990 


1475730 
1475730 
$136)16233:030(5'176 
15680 
A 5530 
F 3136 
23943 
| 21952 


19910 
18816 
1094 


° — 


There is, properly speaking, a fifth case—when there 
are circulates in both divisor and dividend—but it differs 
so little from the fourth case that I do not think it 
necessary to notice it here, 


H pee 
eR: Give the four headings under which division of decimals is to bo 


‘aught, 
376, Give rule in case (1), and illustrate. Precaution here in actual 
working? 

877. Give an example of case (2) (longdivision—diyisor a whole number), 
and show the way towork it. The only difficulty? j 

378. How is case (3) tobe worked? What particular precaution is neces= 
sary? Give example and work it fully. U v 

379. Best plan to work exercises in case (4) (when divisor contains a 
circulate)? Give exampie and work it. State a fifth case. 
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8. WORKING From CARDS. 


880, Thechief object which the teacher should aim at 
isto give the children accuracy and rapidity in simple and 
compound rules. Understand clearly that the improye- 
ment of the pupils in practical calculation within any 
given time—a month, aday, or during one lesson—de-* 
pends mainly onthe number of exercises they 
work, either correctly or with a small number of mis- 
takes. Tn alllessons therefore deyoted to practical slate 
arithmetic, let the pupils be kept uninterruptedly at 
work; let as many exercises as possible be crowded into 
the time ; and while exercisin 
in ayoiding mistakes, 
be held forth to stim: 

381. The teacher w 
aid in accomplishing this, 
or card, say 20 inches by 15, a number of exercises are 
written. The figures, which must be sufficiently large 
and plain to b may be written 
cither with a pen, or with a piece of cane pointed like a 


pencil and dipped in ink. The exercise 
and th 


1 of a class, within 
ease me teacher or monitor stands 

e answers in his hand. 
382. Thi i i orev 


work at the samo 


the given time. When a pupil has fi 
He shows it to the monitor or teach 

is table of answers pronounces the word * Right” r 
“Wrong; and the successes of the eet nila 
should be marked on a slate. 
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No pupil is allowed to pass over an 
exercise iili he brings out the answer: 
When the time Has expired, all cease at~the~ same- 
moment at a given signal; and the amount of each - 

upil’s work is summed up. , 

383. There should be a variety of cards; for when 
they are few, the pupils get to know the answers. 
The exercises on a single card should all be of the same 
kind, and about the same in Jength and difficulty. 
here should be several with addition exercises both 
simple and compound, of different degrees of length to 
suit the different classes. ‘There should be exercises in 
all the simple and compound rules, in reduction, in pro- - 
portion, in practice, &e. 

384. Once the children come to be able to work 
the simple rules with moderate facility, they should 
bogin this card work. The exercises should be so easy 
in relation to the class, that a considerable number may 
be worked within one half hour. If they be too long 
or dificult, the work goes on slowly, and the children 
lose all spirit and animation. The work may be occa- 
sionally varied by placing two classes opposite the same 
card to contend against each other; this, when. properly 
managed, never fails to create a great amount of health- 
ful emulation.* 


880. On what does the improyement of the pupils in practical calculation 
within any given time depend? — - =e 8 
881, Doscribe.a-plan Yor supplying the class with exercises by means of 
cards or sheets. 

$92, Show how tho pupils arë to work through this, and how the marks 
are recorded. If a pupil is wrong, what is to be done? 

283. How many cards should there be? Why so numerous? 
- 384. Of what degree of difficulty or length should the exercise be? Describa 


several ways of working. 


* A very useful and convenient mechanical arrangement 
for exercising all the classes from Third up, simultaneously, 
in Addition of Money, is described in the preface to the “t Civil 
Service Examination Papers,” by L. J. Ryan, Head Master 
of the Central Model Schools, Dublin. This is a very useful 
little book, containing a vast number of excellent miscellaneous 
exercises ; and every advanced pupil ought to hayeit for him» 
self and work through it. 
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9. ÅRITHMETIC IN Desks, 


385. In the time-tables of Chap. III., Part I., 
each division has generally got one desk lesson each 
day in arithmetic. For very young children—mere 
beginners—the proper employment, during- this time 
is learning to write figures. A black board is hung 
Vefore them, with a line of figures neatly chalked on 
it; these they copy on their slates, filling up line after 
line, the monitor adopting the same precautions as to 
Position, hold of pencil, and formation of figures, as at 
the “riting lesson. 

SBC For those a little more advanced, who are 
able to work easy sums, a variety of exercises can be 
devised. One of the most obvious is copying down and 
working short sums, which have been chalked by the 
monitor on the black board. Orlet them fill their élates 
with numbers, every one of which is greater or less 
than the one preceding, by a eommon difference, as 
described in Paragraph 344; this exercise must be 
graduated in difficulty to suit the class. This will 
always be found an excell, 
dren. See that they maki 


d can work eyen simple 
addition with any degree of facility, as well as for all 

T h e best general employ- 
ment is working exercises from the books. Tor this 
[purpose every pupil should be provided with an arithmetic 
of his own = if this he not the 


case—if some be without 
| books—the arithmetical work 


cannot be successful, 


Each works independently of all others, and where he 


ends to-day he begins ‘to-morrow. thus adyanci 
through the book as far as he is able to go. ane 
child has finished an exercise, he holds up his hand as 
a signal, and the teacher or monitor in charge glances 
at the work, and pronounces it right or Wrong. 
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388. A child should never be allowed to 
look atthe answex—or even glance at it how- 
ever hastily, till the sum is done: children who are let 
do this can never work sums independently, and will — — 
be pretty sure to fail at the examinations, where they 
are thrown completely on their own resources. 

389. The business of the person in charge is |, 
threefold : first, seeing that all the little students |( | 
are constantly at work; secondly, examining the ex-)*) 
ercises when finished ; and thirdly, assisting those who j 
need it. ai 

Tt is not every pupil who fails in bringing out his 
answer that needs help; to understand this, observe 
that in working arithmetical exercises, pupils are 
liable to fall into two kinds of érrors—errors- 
method and errors of calculation. If a child be ig 
Jorant of the proper method of working a question, h m 
generally needs assistance ; in this case show him th 
right way and then let him work it out for himself. 

But if he knows the right method and goes wrong in 

fhe calculation, he generally needs no assistance at all; 

he should be made to help himself. Difficulties of the’ 
former kind seldom occur; in nine cases out of ten, 
when a chiid fails, it arises from an error of calculation. 

If the pupils be allowed to have their own way they 
will call often enough for assistance. 

Many teachers act most injudiciously by looking over 
a wrong calculation to discover and_point-out: tothe ~ 

upil the exact place Where he'went wrong, and some 
evon go 50 far as to take the slate in their own hands, 
and perform the entire work from the beginning, while 
the pupil looks on! All this is very injurious, for it 
tends directly to destroy the pupils sense « of self- 
reliance. But if the teacher sees the child evidently 
weary Ne might give him a little help. 

390. The time-tables given in Chap. II., Part T., 
generally afford two lessons on arithmetic per day, one 
at the circles, the other in the desks from books; this 
arrangement combines the advantages of both methods 
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of teaching the subject, and at the same time counter- 
acts their respective disadvantages, ae 
391. Those that copy and write from dictation on 
paper, t.e., third class and all aboye, and the best of second, 
should use paper when they are at arithmetic in 
desks. The observations made on this subject in Par. à 
811 apply in full force here. Tf the teacher see fit, the ° 
pupils may be allowed to work the exercises in the first 
instance on slates, from which they may copy them 
into their paper. 
392, Particular attention should be given to neat- 
ness and clearness of work. An almost universal fault 
ex workers is too great a desire to economise 
Space, as if paper were excessively expensive ; the 
figures are small ‘ind closely packed together, and so 
many exercises are crushed into one page, that it pre- 
sents a confused mass of figures, which would strike 
you at first sight as being all one long operation. But 
Paper is now cheap enough, and the pupils should use 
plenty of it. 
formed ; they should not be crowd 


but on the contrary, the work should be quite open. 
The lines should be drawn straigh i 


The different exercises should 

tated one from another by a clear Space; and the. 
answer should be clearly written out after 
cach, with the word Answer before it, so'äsat once to 
Catch the eye of the examiner :— Answer £3 14 6.” 


© ensure neatness each child should be furnished with 
a little ruler and a Piece of blotter. 


385, How are very young children employed at arithmetic in desks? How 
Supplied with exercises? 

Fio. Describa several kinds of desk exercises for your children. 

387. What is generally the best way of kee; 


~ahanswer-white- working ?— 
9. Threefold business of person in charge Tr whit case should a pupil 
i The two kinds of errors in working 
? Mention some injurious practices as to giving assistance, 
5e of having both a-Hoor and a desk arithmetic lesson, 


a 
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391. When should the pupils begin to use paper at desk work? How far 


may slates be used as a help? 
302. Mention a common fault of paper workers. Several precautions as 


to arrangenent in paper working? Wat should each child have to ensure 


neatness? 


10. THEORY or ARITHMETIC. 


$93. Not many years ago it was a universal cause 
of complaint that arithmetic was taught too mechani- 
cally; that with the finest opportunity, the minds of 
the children were neyer exercised in understanding the 
reason of the rules and processes. ‘The same complaint 
is still not unfrequently heard, and is often justified by 
the dry, dull, uninteresting way in which the children 
are taught this important branch. 

To a moderate extent, and as faras the pupils are 
able to profit by and understand them, the different 
rules and processes should be explained. The nature 
of our system of notation, the reason of ‘ carrying”? in 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication; the reason of 
multiplying the second and third and diyiding by the 
first in proportion ; the meaning of the different multi- 
plications, divisions, and taking of parts in practice; 
the nature of fractions, &c. &c.; these and many other 
matters, should in due time be explained to the pupils. 

394. But take care not to begin too early or at- 
tempt too much, What shill be said of a boy, who has 
been apparently taught the reasons of all the ordinary 
processes, but who cannot, without repeated blunders 
add a short column of ‘pounds, shillings, and pence, or 
work a common question in practice! And what 
estimate shall be formed of the teacher’s common sense 
who persists in giving long theoretical explanations to 
children who cannot tell you the sum of 25 and 8 with- 
out counting on their fingers ! 

395. As for the assertion that a pupil must never 
learn any rule” or operation without fully understanding 
the reason of it, this is the dream of a mére theorist-in 
the science of school teaching. Can any one for a 
moment suppose that a child of nine or ten is capable of 
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comprehending the reason of the process in long divi- 
sion, or of numerous other operations of a similar kind ? 
The attempt to make children understand the reason of 
every arithmetical process they are called on to perform, 
is absurd, like every other attempt to accomplish an 
impossibility. It is mischievous in its consequences, 
for besides puzzling, perplexing, and wearying the child © 
to no purpose, it wastes the yaluable time that might 
be profitably employed in exercising him in simple, 
practical, and useful calculations. 

396. Teach principles and reasons as far as your 
own time and the intelligence of the children will 
permit, but at any rate malke the children good 
calculators. The teacher who accomplishes this has 
‘done his duty, eyen though his pupils be only imper- 
fectly acquainted with what is called the rationale of 
the different processes. 

Generally speaking, with the exception of the yery 
easiest and simplest principles, the demonstrative parts 
of arithmetic should be deferred till the children are 
adyanced. Erom an early period however they should 
be made familiar with, and should constantly use the 
most important technical terms, such as sum, product, re= — 


Ci 


mainder, quotient, &c. They should be accustomed to ——. * 


define and'explain these terms, and to state verbally 
the mode of procedure in the different 
rules. The teacher will take care that these defini- 
tions and explanations be sufficiently simple for the 
children of the different classés; and he will make 


himself sure, by constant interrogation, that they 
clearly understand them.* 


* For plain demonstrations of the rules of arithmeti = 
pressed in sim le, intelligible langnage, the reader ane RGN 
“ The rap es of Arithmetic,” by Professor O'Sullivan, 
Ph. D., MRI. anywhere a 
and so skilfully arrang i Rey see 
work, “ The Pract: 
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393. How far should arithmetical rules and processes be explained to 
children? Mention somo things that ought to be explained ; and some that 
ought not. ` 

94, At what stage should theory begin? Show the evil of too much 
theory and too little practice. Give an illustration, 
oe Musta pupil know the reason of every arithmetical rule he learns 
ow the eyil of attempting this. $ 
s regards (1) principles, (2) calcula: When may.the-teachersbe 
nd JS AERP CACHE BB ERR ELT: cae eT ET IRTP 
a a pasts of arithisetic be introduced?! Enumerate several of the principles that 
í advanced pupils should be familiar with. 


CHAPTER YI. - 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 


1. Two Onsecrs iv TrAcutne any SUBJECT. 


397. We have commonly two objects in view in 

t teaching any particular branch of school learning :— a~ 

First, as an intellectual discipline, to exercise and a 

strengthen the reasoning powers: Secondly, with a 

more direct utilitarian object—that the pupils may know 

the subject and make practical use of itin afterlife. 

We ought to endeayour so to teach the several subjects 

as to afford “proper play to each of those two and keep 

them in just balance. We do wrong if we give either an 

undue predominance. ? 

398. In teaching grammar many fall into the error 
of dealing with it too exclusively as an abstract subject 
—a meré intellectual ‘dumb-bell exercise, neglecting 
its practical applications. 

399, The practical use of English Grammar is two-= 
fold: first, to help the learner to understand thea! K 
language in its highest literary forms; secondly, to 
enable him to write English correctly. It need © 
hardly be said that these tivo objects are of the highest 
importance, and that both should be constantly kept in 
view in the teaching of grammar, 

400. For these two purposes only a very moderate 
amount of technical grammar is required, Tf the 


tå 
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pupils are taught to parse in the simple manner de- 
seribedin Paragraph 426 below, it will be quite sufficient. 
Farther on in this Chapter suggestions are given how 
to carry out these two practical applications of grammar. 
397. Whatare the two objects in view in teaching any branch? How 
ie er atat ON tichin amma 
8. error in in| n 
309. Beate the two-fold practical use of teaching English grammar, 
400, How much technical grammar is necessary for these two 


2. Pants or SPEECH. 


= 401. Of all the ordinary subjects of the school Pro- 
gramme, grammar is the most difficult to be properly 
taught. In the others there is generally something to 
catch the eye; but in grammar it is all pure mental 
work from the beginning. This is the reason that in 
this subject the children are so much inclined to guess; 
they resort to this easy and ready expedient rather than 
undergo the labour of thinking. 

Tf it be carelessly or unskilfully taught therefore so 
far from being a useful intellectual exercise, it may be, 
and often is in fact productive of more injury 
than benefit. The habit of guessing is easily ac- 
quired and difficult to eradicate; and if it be allowed in 


one subject, it will be imported more or lees into all the 
others. . 


:, Sxpluin that anoun is not the thing 
+ but only its name: a desk is not a noun; but 
the word “desk” is a noun. When the little pupils 

examples, they may be 
put to search for nouns in their lesson, or in a passage 
written on the black board, or in one of the advanced 
First Book tablets, which is hung before the class. 


This is an exercise keenly relished by children; and it 
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is not particularly difficult, except in case of abstract 
nouns. Time and practice only will enable the children 
to distinguish these; indeed when they are begimning 
the subject, it will be as well to pass over abstract 
nouns altogether. It will be better not to attempt any 
other part of speech till the children are thoroughly 
familiar with nouns. Indeed the same obseryation 
holds all through: let them be well grounded in one 
part of speech before they go tothe next. If the foun- 
dation is well laid there will be comparatively little 
trouble afterwards. 

403. The adjective comes next. The things signi- 
fied py nouns are of various kinds:—a fire may be 
bright, large, small, or smoky; a wall may be high, 
white, or straight. These words, bright, large, high, 
&c., that show what kind the things are, are adjectives. 
Get the children to instance a number of adjectives in 
connection with nouns: a green field, a new book, a 
fierce dog, &c. Here, as all through in grammar, the 
teacher should seldom ¢e// the childrenanything : nearly 
all should be drawn from them by questions. “All 
this, it will be seen, is inductive teaching. 
(See Paragraph 147.) . 

Here it wili be better once for all to make the chil- 
dren know by heart the simplest technical definition :— 
‘ An adjective is a word thaf qualifies a noun,” which 
will answer very well for the junior classes. Take par- 
ticular care that they know perfectly the meaning of 
“ qualify; ? ‘¢ qualifying a noun means showing what 
kind the thing is that the noun stands for.” 

The children are now exercised as before in searching 
through a passage for nouns and adjectives conjointly. 
Only the plainest examples should be selected; and the 
pupils should be called on for the reason of almost every 
answer. 

The article may come in either now or immediately 
after the noun. As there are only three little words, 
which are yery easily taught, I do not think it neces- 
sary to give any suggestions regarding them. A 
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404. “A verb is a word which denotes an action ;” 
this is the only definition of a verb that little 
children who are beginning to learn grammar can be 
made to understand. After giving several examples, {i 
the teacher will get the vitle SS lenumerste various 
actions. What does a bird do es—sings—swims. 
What part of speech is bird ? Why? What part of = 
speech is flies? Why ? (Because it denotes an action). 

What do you do in the playground? Run—jump— 


—— 


lay. What part of speech is jump?  — ti 
È 8 far the PR not dificult either for teache l 
or children, provided the nouns, adjectives, and ye 
that are selected are of a very obvious kind: and th 
should be the case for a considerable time in the végin- 
ning. For example, such words as ‘ dost,” ‘ several,” 
“fulness,” should be avoided or passed oyer till the 


littie pupils have become familiar with yery plain 
cases, 


205. In the initiatory stages of grammatical instruc- 
tion, the lessons should be carried on in a great measure 
with black board andslates. The teacher writes 
on the black board, before the class, two or three simple 
Sentences, such as, “The tall boy wrote a bad copy 
with black ink,” “The little dog laughed to see the 
sport, and the dish ran after the spoon.” | 
In parsing these, the teacher will pass over those 
parts of speech that have not yet been taught. Ques- li 
tion the children carefully on the indiyidual words, and | 
allow them moderate time to think, If the questioning 
be skilfully conducted, so as to draw out by gentle 
stages the full meaning of the passage, and the exact 
functions of each word, there will be little disposition to f 
guess. But as a further precaution against guessing, ‘ 
each child should be allowed only one answer, whether 
right or wrong ; and the children should he generally 
required to give the reasons of their answers, What | 
kind of a boy was this? (A tall boy.) What part of 


speech is tall? Why? (Becanse it shows what kind 
the boy was). 
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406. After having gone oyerthe sentences somewhat 
in this manner, and made sure that each individual child 
can name the parts of speech correctly, let the teacher 
cease his oral instruction, and direct the children to 
parse the same words on their slates ; and while they are 
working, the teacher or a monitor is inspecting them 
and making whatever remarks and corrections he thinks 
necessary. The children must of course be shown the 
proper arrangement for slate or paper parsing—the 
words to be parsed being written vertically along the 
left-hand margin. 

407. This is perhaps as suitable a place as any other 
to explain that the same word may be a noun or a verb 
or mm adjective according to the manner of using it. 
For instance, in “I can copy a song,” the word copy 
is a verb; while in ‘Your copy is good to-day,” itis 
anoun. ‘ Gold,” is usually a noun; but it is an ad: 
jective in the expression “a gold ring.” This import- 
ant point should be well illustrated by examples in the 
first; instance, and should be often referred to afterwards. 
~ 408. Up to this, only the noun, article, adjective, 
and verb have been taught. The other parts of speech 
must be introduced one by one; and each will be parsed 
in conjunction with those already known, after the 
manner pointed out aboye. In teaching pronouns the 
pupils should be required in every. case to point out 
the nouns that the pronoun stands for. 

409. The slate and paper grammar exercises may 
be varied by the introduction of parsing in columns, 
after fhe manner recommended in Sullivan’s Grammar.* 
Each child rules his slate in vertical columns; at the 
head of the first he writes the word “ Noun;” at the 
head of the next “ Verb;” and so on, to as many parts 
of speech as have been taught. They then go through 
the assigned sentence: such as, “ See where stands the 
cottage of the labourer, covered with warm thatch.” 


* The teacher will do well to read over carefully the whole 
article on the method of teaching this subject in Sullivan’s 
Grammar, which is full of round sense. 
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ite ‘‘see” in the verb column; ‘ where” in 
mae column, and so on, till they have disposed 
of eyery word in the sentence. As long however as 
the pupils are weak, they should be got to parse the 
sentence orally from the black board, before being put to 
parse it in writing. 


410. When the pupils are beginning to be proficient 


in pointing out the parts of speech, they may be fre- 
Gade eei ORNAR from one of the advanced 
first class tablets which is hung up before the class, 
They may either parse the words as they occur, or they 
may be put to search through the lesson for nouns, ad- 
Jectives, &c. This is almost as useful as the black board 
exercise; and it will be an agreeable variety, besides 
being less troublesome. They may also be got to parse 
from their open books; but at such an early stage, this 
is not so good a plan for general use as either of the two 
former, 

411. During the oral parsing lessons, keep con. 
tinually asking the children for the definitions of 
the several parts of speech; and after each definition, 
be sure to ask the answerer to give an example—the 
best kind of example being a simple sentence framed 
or quoted by the child, containing the pårt of speech 
under consideration, which he points out. Thus “Give 
an example of an adjective”: to which the children 
answer (inyenting the example himself), “My jacket 
is blue,” and points out the adjective. 

The parsing spoken of np to this is “ simple parsing,” 
that is, merely naming the parts of speech. 
ola BER ino et aie oe rity wa ng 
grtimar be unskilfuily taught? 4 

402. How. is grammar-begun ? ‘By what exercise would you make the 
pps uae enon How long do they continue at one part of speech 


~ 403. How would you teach the adjective? , Best definition for children? 
How would you exercise them in noun and adjective cor bined ? 

404. Best definition of a verb for beginners? Show how you begin to 
teach the verbe Examples of verbs to be ayoided, 

405. Which would you use in the beginning—books, black board, or 
slates? Show how black board is used. Rate of Questioning Why this 
rate? How prevent guessing? 


7 
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oho te use would you make of slate work after the oral lesson in parts 
407. How manage those words thai i parts i 
diferente Sienation iga $ _Word: t are different of speech in 
,_ 408. Show how you introduce other parts of speech. Precaution in teach- 
ing pronouns? 
409. Show how parsing in columns is carried on. 
410. What use would you make of First Book tablets at this stage? 
a „411. During the oral parsing lesson what practice is necessary as to defl- 
nitions? How would you make children illustrate?  ™ 


8. Pants or SPEECH AND [NFLECTIONS. 


_ 412. As long as the pupils are learning simple 
parsing text-books need not be used. The pupils of 
the fourth class—who are required to know, along with 
the "parts of speech, the gender, number, and cases of 
nouns and pronouns, the comparison of adjectives, and 
the moods, tenses, &c., of yerbs—may be provided with 
text-books; and they will commit to memory certain 
portions of etymology as a part of their home lessons : 
the orthography and syntax of the text-book may at 
‘the present stage be omitted altogether. ‘The portions 
to be committed should be selected with care, and only 
from the large type. The lessons should be’short; and 
everything should be passed over which the teacher 
may think unnecessary or hard to understand. 

The use of the text-book in fourth class is partly to 
assist the pupils in giving correct definitions, partly as 
a preparation for a higher class :—for the amount of 
grammatical knowledge required in this class the teacher 
must depend chiefly onoral teaching. 

413. For fifth class pupils the text-book course 
will be considerably more extended; but the teacher 
must avoid the common error of forcing the children to 
commit to memory too many rules, notes, lists, and dis- 
tinctions. Let them get those portions only that are 
often applied. It will be better for the teacher to 
determine, once for all, what parts of the text-book are 
to be committed to memory by the fourth class, what 
parts by the fifth, and what by the sixth, marking them 


ye 


in a book kept by himself; and afterwards to take this , 


as his guide in setting forth the home lessons. If 
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ssary, explain to the class each day in school the 
hes eet or the next day, so as to make sure that 
the pupils thoroughly understand it; and when under 
their home lesson examination, oblige them to repeat 
the text plainly, deliberately, and with perfect correct- 
ness. br 

414. To teach young pupils of any class, whether 
third, fourth, or fifth, to refer any word to its proper 
part of speech, is a much longer and harder task than 
an inexperienced teacher would imagine; and every 
legitimate expedient must be resorted to in order to 
accomplish it. There are certain grammatical groups 
Which consist of only a few words, and which are 
always given in lists in the Grammars. ‘The children 
should get these lists by heart. The principal 
are, articles, auxiliary verbs, and the various kinds of 
pronouns and adjective pronouns; to which some would 
add prepositions and conjunctions, 

These they will of course get off as home lessons; 
but they should be continually exercised in repeating 
them at the regular grammar lessons, In nearly all 
cases when one occurs, the pupils should be asked to 
repeat the whole list. For instance, the’ pupil meets 
the word “ every,” and says, “ a distributive pronoun ;”” 
when the teacher steps in with, “ Name the distribu- 
tive adjective pronouns,” 

415. It is to be observed 
these parts of speech, when th 
of them, he recognises it, not 
matical force in the sentence, 
simply because it is one of a 
and this is quite legitimate. The more perfectly there- 
fore the pupils get off those lists, the more readily will 
they recognise the individual words. In the adyanced 
classes however the pupils must be made to under- 
stand thoroughly why it is called a distributive adjective 
pronoun, i.e., why the word “adjective” is applied to 
the adjective pronouns, and why four of them are called 
“ distributive ;” and not only to understand it, but be 


that as regards most of 
© parser meets with one 
so much from its gram- 
or from the definition, as 
well-known list of words; 
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able also to explain it intelligently them- 
selves. And so of other parts of speech of a similar 
kind. In these explanations the text-book definitions 
will of course be used. 

416. Teach the inflections inductively (pages 

„88, 89), i.c, draw from the children by_ particular 
examples how the inflections are formed, and then state 
the general rule. Thus we say one gate: if there were 
a number of them, such as three, we should say three 
——? So also one cow : three ? Teacher then 
fells the children—if there be only one gate we call the 
noun singular—gate: if more than one, plural—gates. 
How did we make the plural from the singular? By 
adding s. The teacher then tells them it is so with 
most nouns. How is the plural of nouns formed? By 
adding s. Then call for many examples. And lastly 
direct their attention to irregular nouns—goose, 
man, child. 

417, When the inflections haye been explained the 
pupils get them off as home lessons; but they must 
got continual practice in repeating them at the gram- 
mar lessons. The pupil suppose meets with the 
word lion; the teacher asks him to decline it; and the 
Jearner goes on :—‘ Nominative lion, possessive lion’s,”” 
&c. Take great care that-they know the position: of 
the apostrophe, both in the singular and in the plural. 
After a child has given the three cases of lion, let him 
frame three short sentences containing them :—The 
lion roared; that is a lion's mane; the men chased the 
Jion. And let them illustrate the variations of other 
parts of speech similarly. Zis is a most valuable exercise, 
‘and will well repay the expenditure of time. 

Tt should be an easy matter to teach the declensions, 
when it is considered that all nouns are declined alike ; 
and that of the pronouns, there are only fiye personal 
and two relative to be declined. Yet you will often 
meet with fourth and fifth class pupils unable to decline 
“7 ;” and it is astonishing how many fail to decline 
the relatives “who” and “ which”—especially the 
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latter. Al this feebleness arises from want of prac- 
PRG, Make the pupils give the “principal 
parts’? of almost every verb they mect with; that, 
is, the present tense, the past tense, and the perfects 
participle. They must be made familiar with the ordis 


jugati 7 ice; but it will bo — 
ary conjugation by constant practice; bu o 
Betis a to ask them to go through more than one. J 


tense at atime, viz., whatever tense, whether simple or 
compound, they Happen to meet with. For instance, a 
pupil in parsing mects with t knew,” and when asked 
fo conjugate it he goes on, “I knew, thou knewest, 
ko., through the three forms singular and the three 
plural; or he comes to the compound verb “should 
wish,? and conjugates it by the teacher’s directions, “I 
should wish, thou shouldst wish,” &o. 

219. Although the fourth class children are not 
required to know syntax, yet it will be better to make 
k them acquainted with the government of nouns and 

pronouns by transitive verbs and by prepositions; and 

the fifth class pupils should of course be thoroughly 
| Well grounded in this part of syntax, 

412. At what stag 

y 


e are the children to use text-books? What portions 
u ER commit to memory? ‘The two-fold use of text-book ii fourn 
lass 
419. What special error as to cemmitting text to memory is to be 
Avoided in fifth class? What portions should they get off? How do you 
irent the grammar home-lesson for next day? 
4 


iow are those grammatical groups which consist of only a few 
words to he treated? Ment: 


ion the principal Groups. How are these con- 
firmed on the children’s memory ? i 


415: How does the pupil recognise a word beionging to one of theso 
groups? What else should be romuised of the advanced classes’? 


to teach inflections 7 Give an illustration of teaching 


o be kept up? Give 
example. Illustrate the deficiencies of pupils in theso : give test words, 
ow do rincipal party”? of verbs? How much ordi- 
nary conjugation should a child be asked to go through at a time? 
419, How far should fourth class know syntax? Fifth class? 


4. Panstya. 


420. A knowledge of English Grammar, that is, 
Such a knowledge as the Senior classes of national 
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schools are expected to acquire, includes among other 
things the ability to name the parts of speech in any 
passage, to distinguish and name the various etymolo- 
gical accidents, and to point out the syntactical relations 
of the words. This is chiefly accomplished in schools 
by the practice of parsing, upon which I wish to make 
some observations. 

4:21, In Sulliyan’s Grammar parsing is distinguished 
into simple parsing, etymological parsing, and syntac- 
tical parsing. Simple parsing consists in merely naming 
the parts of speech; etymological parsing, in naming 
the parts of speech and giving their etymological acci“ 
dents; and syntactical parsing, in naming the parts of 
speech, giving their etymological accidents, and point- 
ing out the syntactical relations of the words. The 
following is a specimen of syntactical or complete 
parsing as generally practised in schools :— 


The, The definite article particularising the noun 
‘man. 
Man, A noun, common, third person, singular num- 


ber, masculine gender, nominative case to the 
ə verb ‘did.’ 

Who, A relative pronoun, having for its antecedent 
‘man, third „person, singular number, nomi- 
native case to the verb ‘approached.’ 

Now, An adverb of time referring to the verb ‘ap- 
proached.’ 

Approached, A verb, regular, intransitive, indicative mood, 
imperfect tense, third person, singular num- 
ber, agreeing with its nominative case ‘who.’ 


Holding, The imperfect participle of the transitive verk 
‘to hold,’ referring to ‘man.’ 

Ay The indefinite article pointing out ‘hook.’ 

Large, An adjective, positive degree, referring to the 
noun ‘ book. 

Book, A noun, common, third person, singular num- 


her, objective case, governed by the transitive 
participle ‘holding,’ 

Tn, A preposition governing ‘ hand.’ 

His, A go By adjective pronoun, referring to 
‘hand. 
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A noun, common, third person, singular num- 
Eo ber, objective case, governed by the preposi- 
tion ‘in,” $ 
Did, A yerb, irregular, transitive, indicative mood, 
imperfect tense, third person, singular num, 
her, agreeing with its nominative ease ‘man, 
What, A compound relative, equivalent to ‘the thing 
which ;’ the antecedent pane objective case, 
governed by the verb ‘did;’ the relative part, 
objective case, governed by the verb ‘re- 
quired.’ à 
My, A personal Pronoun, first person, singular 
number, nominative case to the verb ‘re- 
4 - quired.’ “ lie 
Required, A verb, regular, transitive, indicative mood, 
imperfect tense, first person, singular num- 
. her, agreeing with its nominative ‘I? 


ormer, with a needless amount of trouble and per- 
plexity, 


for which there is no adequate return, 
What 


the pupils are often 
put parsing in this way before th: 
in simple parsing ; the effect of which is, that after the 


s to be able to parse syntac- 
be well grounded in simple 
e; in other words, let them 
be taught to Tecognise the parts of Speech without hesi- 
tation, If this be not done, failure in syntactical 
parsing is certain. The way to do so is shown in 
Paragraph 425. 4 

423. Syntactical parsing when skilfully taught is 
a good mental exercise, and of course it gives the 
children some knowlege of the structure of the language. 


— 
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But it is of little practical use : it gives the children no 
aid in understanding English in its more dificult forms, 
andit does not help them to write the language cor- 
rectly. 

424, This is the precise point in the teaching of 
grammar where many teachers err. They spend nearly 
the whole time in teaching syntactical parsing, and take 
no steps to turn the grammatical knowledge of the 
children to practical account. 

425, The course I recommend the teacher to adopt 
is this:—1. At all parsing lessons of whatever kind, let 
the passage be explained in the first instance in the 
mariner described in Par. 427. 2. At some of the par- 
sing exercises for the senior classes—say every alternate 
lesson—let_simple parsing be combined with what is 
added on in syntactical parsing, and let the etymological 
accidents be omitted*altogether ; that is to say, let the 
pupil, as he comes to cach word, do nothing more than 
name the part of speech, and point out the other word 
in the sentence with which the word he is parsing is 
syntactically connected. Moreover, the syntactical part 
Sl be despatched in very brief terms. 3. At the 
other parsirg lessons let the pupils go through the whole 
routine of syntactical parsing, as exemplified at Par. 
421, 4, Have written parsing exercises, 
both in school and as home lessons, in which the 
pupils are to parse every word with entire fulness. 

In order to be understood quite clearly, I here give 
a specimen of this short way of parsing :— 


The, (Pass over the articles altogether). 

Man, ‘A noun, nominative to ‘did.’ ê : 

Who, -A relative pronoun,standing for man, nominative 
to ‘approached.’ T 

Now, An adverb, referring to ‘a pproached,” 

Approached, A verb, its nominative ‘ who.’ 

Holding, An imperfect participle, referring to ‘man.” 

Large, ‘An adjective, referring to ‘book. 

Book, ‘A noun, objective, governed by ‘holding? 

In, A preposition, 


His, A possessive pronoun, referring to ‘hand.’ 
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Vand, A noun, objective, governed by ‘in,’ 3 
Did, A verb, having for nominative ‘man, 
What, A compound relative. 


N = A personal pronoun, nominative to § required.’ 
Required, A verb, agreeing with ‘1.’ 


By adopting this simple and expeditions plan of ° 
parsing, a large quantrty of prose or poetry will be got 
through—a thing very desirable—and simple parsing 
will be thoroughly mastered, leaving still sufficient 
time to attend to other important matters which I shall 
refer to presently. 

426. It is of course necessary that the pupils 
be able to recognise with the utmost facility 
all the etymological variations of the several words 
~ This will be best secured by frequent questionin 


? Decline it. 
who’? Decline who, Of 


number and person of ‘did’? Q 
What is ‘what? equivalent to here? What is the case 
of the antecedent part? Of the relative part ? 

t will not be necessary that every sentence parsed 
should be, questioned on in this way; but the thing 
should be often done ; andthe pupils should he required 
to give definitions, Tules, and authorities, in the words 
of the text-book. In this manner the whole of etymo- 
logy and syntax will be questioned on, from time to 
time ; and the pupils’ knowledge of them will be main- 
tained in a most effectual Way, because each rule and 
definition is actually applied to a case in point. 
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427. At the grammar lessons for the senior classes, 
the passage selected for parsing should be one presenting 
some degree of difficulty; the Reading Books afford 
ample materials of this kind. The very first thing to 
be done—whether the parsing is to be simple, as de- 
scribed in Par. 425, or syntactical as shown in Par. 421— 
is to have the general meaning of the whole passage 
explained, which is very often® far harder task than 
the mere parsing: without this there can be no correct 
parsing of any kind. Sometimes the words will haye 
to be transposed, or a few words may haye to be in- 
serted; sometimes the meanings of individual words 
have to be brought out; and not unfrequently, where 
the words are quite simple and the order natural, still 
the meaning is obscure, and will require elucidation. 
All this should be done as far as possible by the 
pupils, led on by the teacher’s questions. In these 
explanations the technical terms of grammar may be 
employed, so far as they are found useful, and so far as 
the children understand them. 

It will be observed that these explanations resemble 
those given in connection with the reading lessons, dif- 
fering from them however in being more technical. 
The two softs of explanation in fact ina considerable 
degree approach and assist each other :— : 

428. Take the following three passages as speci- 
mens :— 

“ Fair as the glittering waters, J 

* Thy emerald banks that laye, ^⁄794& 
To me thy graceful daughters ; 
Thy generous sons as brave.” 


“ Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state ; 
Prom brutes what men, from men what spirits know: 
Or who could suffer being here below?” 


s‘ Can storied urn or animated bust 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust ? 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death?” 
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he first of these, little more is wanting than the 
aaa of the words in their natural order, ah 
will make the whole thing perfectly plain:—‘ ene 
thy graceful daughters are (as) fair as the glittering 
waters that lave thy emerald banks: thy Sere 
sons (are) as braye (as thy daughters are fair). ae n 
injudicious teacher will cut the matter short by lomg , 
this himself; but thg teacher that knows his business 
will lead the pupils to do it, helping them gently where 
hey fail. 
: Te the second passage, the individual words are all 
yery simple; but how few pupils there are who, com- 
ing on it for the first time, can dig out the full sense 
without the teachers aid. 2, 

The third is a good example of a passage whose 
grammatical structure is very obyious, but whose mean- 
ing will be obscure to most pupils. ‘The teacher 
will have to explain several individual words ( ‘urn,’ 
‘storied urn,’ ‘bust,’ ‘animated bust ”), and after this 
the drift and force of the whole stanza. 

429. The grammatical structure in this last passage 
is as T have said quite plain; so that a pupil may parse 
it all through yery satisfactorily, and yet may have only 
a yery shadowy perception of what it is all about. Tt 
is hardly necessary to say that such a practice as this 
i$ very mischievous. It trains the pupils to the habit 
of reading over contentedly, and examining with ap- 
parent minuteness, what in reality they do not under- 
stand at all; of substituting mere technicality for sense. 

430. It will be seen that the plan of parsing here 
sketched ont, tends directly towards one of the two ob- 
jects we onght to have in view in teaching grammar :— 
to teach the pupils to understand the higher forms of 
the language. 

431. When a passage has been parsed orally, it will 
be found a very useful exercise to make the 

parse the same passage afterwards as a written exercise, 
either at one of the school 


desk-lessons, or as a home 
lesson for next day. Let the teacher be assured that 


children. 
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there is no method more effectual for teaching the 
pupils to parse accurately than that here recommended 
—fgetting them first to parse passages orally, 
fill they know them quite well, and immediately or soon 
afterwards, putting them to parse the same 
passages in writing. 

432, There are certain difficult forms of expression 
often met with, which most pupils fail to parse unless 
they are thoroughly familiar with them. To this class 
belong many interrogative sentences, and also many 
phrases in which a relative pronoun occurs, especially the 
compound relative ‘what.’ I strongly adyise the 
teacher to make a collection of such forms, 
and hang them up, written out in a bold hand on 
a card, and to keep his advanced pupils familiar with 
them by haying them parsed occasionally. There are 
plenty such to be found in the Reading Books. They 
might be written on the black board occasionally and 
parsed in view of the whole class. ~ 

I give here a few examples, which the teacher can 
add to at pleasure :— 


t£ All seems infected that the infected spy, 
As all seems yellow to the jaundiced eye.” 


t Friend of my life which did not you prolong, 
The world had wanted many an idle song.” 
“í Some islands which our ships have visited produce no iron. 
“ Read this book that I make you a present of.” 
«© Who dainties love shall beggars prove.” 


“ None can the fate of Providence foresee, 
Or what his own catastrophe may be,” 


» 


“Whatever you do, do quickly.” 

“What I am most particular about is the style.” 
“What remains is quite sufficient.” 

“Get what you can and what you get hold.” 


“Whatever brawls disturb the strect, 
There should be peace at home.” 
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« One truth is clear, whatever is, is right.” 
“Buy not what thou hast no need of.” 
«What time the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thon fliest the voca vale.” 
« What if the foot, ordained the dust to tread, 
Or hand, to toil, aspired to be the head?” 
“Tet us now speak of Addison, whom I consider the most 
graceful writer in the language,” 
“ Let us now speak of Addison, who, I consider, is the most 
graceful writer in the language.” 
“They intended that hill to be their resting-place.” 
“T always believed him to be, what I now know for a cer- 
tainty that he is, a good man.” 
“Oh ! it is pleasant with a heart at ease, 
To make the shifting clouds be what you please.” 
‘* There be some sports are painful, and their labour delight 
in them sets off.” 
“Tn lonely dale, fast by a river’s side, 
With woody hill o’er hill garomp aran round, 
A most enchanting wizard did abide, 
Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found.” 


This is the proper place to remark that much of the 
success in the teaching of formal Grammar depends on the 
text-book adopted in the school. The teacher will find 
Edwardes’ Graminar very simple and'clear : the text con- 
tains everything needed, and is not encumbered with un- 
necessary matter; and the type is well arranged, so ag 
to aid the teacher in assigning home lessons, 


av A a broad view of the knowledge of grammar required of senior 
y 
A þar What are the three kinds of parsing? Define each. 

ati srepariit iyat syntactical 


How does it fall short in 


practica uso? mae 5 > 
“424. Show the error of some teachers in connection with syntactical par- 
sing. 
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425. Give fully under four heads the arrangement recommended for the 
parsing lessons, Show how to combine simple with syntactical parsing. 
Give a specimen. Advantage of this? 

426. Bost way to confirm children in a knowledge of etymological yari- 
ations? Give a specimen of the sort of questioning to be carried on. How 
often should this be done? 

427. What sort of passage should be selected for senior parsing? Whatis 
first to bo done? By what means is the sense tobe brought out? By whom 
isit to be brought out? How far are the technical terms of grammar to be 
used in these explanations? In what respect does this grammatical ex- 

^ planation differ from that at reading lesson ? R 

428. What are the three specimen passages given in text? Give a 
specimen of a passage where the words are simple and the sénse obscure, 
eB een casy to be parsed but hard to understand. 

2i 0 


9, Shi ie habit of parsing without understanding the sense, 
4 ow that the simplo 5 ommended tends to a practical 


4 
Aho OE A parage parsed orally is to be made use of as a written 
oxercise, Use of thist——s = oe 


482. Tow do you treat didieult types of expression Write out from 
memory as many as you can of the difficult sentences given in text. How 
keep these before the children ? 


5, Excuse COMPOSITION. 


433. The process of teaching children to write tha 
English language may be roughly divided into four 
successive stages :— 

1. Penmanship. 

2. Copying or transcription. 

8. Dictation and writing pieces from memory. 

4. Original composition with the necessary amount 
of grammar. 4 

The first three, together with technical grammat 
haye been treated of; it now remains to deal with com- 
position, the highest and most important of 
all. : 

One chief aim in teaching grammar should be to help 
the pupils to express ieir thoughts correctly in Eng- 
Tish; which is to be attained only by giving them suf- 
ficient practice in composition exercises. 

43%. Many teachers have an exaggerated idea of 
the difficulty of teaching English composition. In 
the highest sense of the term indeed composition is 
truly difficult, and can only be mastered by a mature 
intellect, and after long practice. But this view of the 


subject is altogether left out of the question here. The 
17 
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ability to write a common letter or a short simple essay 
on some familiar subject, in plain language, with cor- 
rect spelling, fairly punctuated, and free from at least 
obyious gramnintical errors, thisis. all that can in genah, 
be attempted or expected in ordinary national or inter= 
mediate schools. This amount of proficiency is of ite 
highest importance; and it requires only moderate ate 
tention and practice to impart it to the adyanced pupils 
of any primary school. y 

435. Children should be accustomed very often to 
express their thoughts on paper. A considerable part: 
of the home lessons might be examined in writing, in A 
Which case slates may be generally used. But besides 
this, the pupils, as recommended at the end of Chapter 
IX., Part IL, should be subjected at stated times to 
written examinations on some part of their programme 
—it may be arithmetic, geography, grammar, reading 
lesson, or any other subject the teacher may wish to 
select. 

In these formal examinations all the pupils should 
use paper. From the lower classes the teacher cannot 
expect much accuracy or neatness; but eyen though 
they make only very rude attempts, they will gradu- 
ally acquire facility and confidence in expressing in 
writing what they have to say, and this is the yery 
point that it is important to attain. The pupils of the 
fourth and fifth ‘classes should, in a reasonable degree, 
and as far as their knowledge goes, be made to attend 
to the arrangement, the spelling, the capital letters, 
and at least the commas E 

436. Regular exercises in composition might begin 
with the pupils of fourth class, and may be carried on 
once a week at the time for dictation. The exercises 
may be of various kinds: one best is writing 
short letters. The very first thing to be done is to 
ie hide the form in which a letter is to be 
written, that is, how it is to be begun and ended. 
They will haye to be instructed on the simplest details. 
Show them, in the first place, where ta put the resi- 


w“ 


. 
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dence of the writer, and the date of the letter. Teach 
them, next, the way to begin, according to the degree 
of acquaintance or other circumstances ; in other words, 
whether the person written to is addressed “Sir,” 
“ Dear Sir,” “My Dear Sir,” “Dear Tom,” “Rev. 
Sir,” &o. 

In the same way they must be shown the proper 
form of ending; that is, under what circumstances, re- 
spectively, they are to write the different terminations, 
“I am, Sir, Your obedient seryant,” “ Yours yery 
truly,” “I remain, Dear Tom, yours very faithfully,” 
&c. It will be necessary to show them where to place 
the 4‘ Sir,” or “ Dear Sir,” and the exact place for the 
name of the writer, and for that of the person to whom 
the letter is written. 
` 437. When these mechanical details haye been 
mastered, the next thing is the letter itself. The 
teacher must propose some yery short and simple suk - 
ject, some homely familiar little matter, that can be 
despatched in a sentence or two. For example, let 
them write to the teacher to ask the loan of some book, 
to explain the cause of absence from school, to request 
half a holiday, &e—or to a grocer requesting him to 
give ‘‘ bearer” certain specified articles—or to a com- 
panion, giving him an accovnt of a change of residence, 
and inviting him to come on a visit, &c. All these, it 
may be remarked, should be written on paper; the leaf 
of a copy-book may be used, folded to represent a sheet 
of notepaper. But the advanced classes should occa- 
sionally use real notepaper and enyelopes, and then they 
should observe all the formalities of letter writing, in- 
cluding of course the folding and the superscription on 
the envelope. 

When they are able to write little letters such as I 
have described, they might be given exercises some- 
what longer and more difficult. Let them for example 
Msi ant tthe amecionyin their gwa Won. Hie b- 
stance of one of the lessons, or some short lively story, 


Teal once or twice for them. Or let them give an 


——— 
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account of any occurrence—a fire, a hunt, a runaway 
Korsi i ursion, &c. Or what is more 
interesting still, let, them write descriptions of note- 
worthy things in their own neighbourhood, such as 
ruins, old forts, residences, legends, lakes, hills, battle 
sites, and so forth. s 

238. They should not be required to write essays _ 

stract subjects, such as Temperance, Bravery, 

e hore of the most doul of all kinds 
of exercises in composition, and there are thousands of 
people who can express themselves in writing with suf- 
ficient fulness and correctness on all necessary occa- 
sions, but who would find the greatest difficulty: in 
putting together eyen a few sentences on such subjects 
as these. 

439. In all these exercises, the chief difficulty with 
beginners is not so much to get them to write correctly 
as to induce them to write at all. They write a word 
or two, erase and hesitate; they are too particular, ima- 
gining that an exercise in composition must be some- 
thing yery elaborate and perfect, and if left to them- 
selves, many will not be able to get through a single 
sentence during the whole time. Let them be encour- 
aged therefore to write yery fully, to write without 
Hesitation the first words they happen to think of, to 
write anything at all provided they fill up the 
page. s 

In the beginning they will often write sad stuff; but 
nevertheless let them not be criticised for some time, 
till they get a little confidence and freedom. When 
the teacher finds that they are beginning to attain 
these, then let him gradually enter on the work of 
correction. Above all, let the learners not he turned 
into ridicule, or laughed at, or abused, if they write 
nonsense : this is the sure way to destroy all pro- 
gress. 

440. The teacher must discourage all attempts at 
big words or high-flown language. The plainest and 
simplest language—proyided it docs not descend to 
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meanness or vulgarity—is always the best, and the 

pupils should therefore be encourag! : e 

simple words and phrases in common use; which are 

ar E LE 
241, Punctuation is best learned by ear, after some 
experience and attention; and one of the means of 
teaching it is to make the pupils punctuate with scru- 
pulous correctness all their copying exercises. They 
should also place the stops to the best of their ability, 
when writing passages from memory, the teacher cor- 
reeting them where they are obviously in error. But 
remark, it is only the palpable errors that should be 
noficed: if a pupil make a fair attempt it will be 
better not to make corrections; for here, as in many 
other cases, over nicety often does more harm than 
good. 

The teacher must content himself in the commence- 
ment, and for a considerable time after, with the 
period, comma, and note of interrogation. When he 
finds the pupils able to manage these he might intre- 
duce the semicolon: the colon need not be taught till 
the pupils are well advanced. 

442, It will be found a great help to composition 
to exercise the children im making connected statements 
orally. Thus at the end of some lesson you call on a 
child to give verbally in a connected form the substance 
0. e lesson. r haying secured attention you te: a 
short anecdote, and then select twoor ‘three of the chil- 
dren in succession to tell it in their own words. After 
this they may be sent to the desks to write it, or it 
might be made a home exercise. 

When this exercise is first introduced the children 
will be shy, and it will be necessary to help them; but 
they will rapidly gain confidence and facility, and will 
soon need no help. This is a most valuable exercise. in 
language. 

443. When a subject is proposed for a composition 
exercise, the teacher will find this a good plan. Let 
the pupils in the first instance, write it during the time 
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for dictation, and let the teacher, walking among them, 
make any observations, corrections, or additions, he 
thinks necessary. Let them be required to bring the 
same exercise written on paper next day, as one of 
their home lessons; they will of course be expected to 
attend to all the remarks and corrections previously 
made by the teacher. The teacher reads them all next 
“evening after school, and corrects them carefully in red 
ink or pencil. Next day they are returned corrected to 
the pupils, who take them home, and bring them the 
day after, correctly and neatly transcribed into books 
kept for this special purpose. 


UE ORE, 


fat aro the four stages of teaching to write English? Mention one 
if 27 Ot the ir-obje m How is object to be at= 
Orar pine 


434. What amount of proficiency in composition is to be expected in elo- ' 
“mentary schools? 


435. State the several ways in which children are to be accustomed to 
write their thoughts ? 


436. When should regular composition begin? What kind of composi- 
tion exercise should children begin with 1 Detail_fhe-sarious-airechions > 
dren 


+ What kind of subjects should be proposed? Give examples. Men- 
Zada her exercises 1m con x 
Pes 438, V in subjects shotild not be proposed to children? Why not? 
z 439. What is the chic; culty with begi = g? Causes 
of their hesitation? How should the: 


y be encouraged? When is the work 


of correction to be begun ? “Precautions in the beginning ? 


z 440. What kind of language should be encouraged 2. Disoourared ? 4 
441. How is punctuation best Ieame ps to be first used f 

-Show how to exercise i oral composition. What ‘Stops are 
to be used in the i 


445. When a subject is proposed for an exercise in composition, what it 
tho boat prap = oee ZOE, BB exerclee fin comp a) 


CHAPTER VII. 


r 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Finsr Notions or Grocrarny: Fms Mar. 


ects, the chil- 


own: in other words, they should begin at the 


als 
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home which they all know well, and proceed to dis- 
tricts and countries gradually more and more distant. 
4.45. Begin by directing attention to the features of 
the district round the school—the hill, the stream, the 
lake, the valley, the plain, Make the children_per- 
fectly acquainted with the four car mal points, begin- 
mung it the south where the sun is at 12 o'clock in 


the day; and make them tell the directionsf several 
important features :—that hill lies to the south of the 
school, this grove to the north, such a man’s farm lies 
west, &o. In all this the children will take a lively 
interest, as they are well acquainted with every feature 
mentioned. 

446. The children must-then be made _to_under- 
stand what a mapis. For this purpose the best plan 


is fo use a) rouge map of the townland or the 
immediate loc: m which 1_is—sitnated, 


which any teacher can make for himself. It may be 
drawn temporarily on the black board for the lesson in 
hand; but it is far better to draw it once for all on a 
sheet of moderate size, which is to be hung up permas 
nently in the schoolroom. à 

All the main features of the neighbourhood should of 
course be put in :—the streams, ponds, hills, and rocks; 
the roads, farms, boundaries, villages, principal pbuild- 
ings, ruins, forts, &c. Tt should be furnished with a 
scale of yards, perches, or miles (see Par. 466); and 
like any ordinary map, the top should correspond with 
the north. r 

The little pupils may be exercised in this home-made 
map for some time in the beginning, pointing out and 
naming the several features, to the originals of which 
their attention has already been directed, and with all 
of which they are well acquainted. This first geogra- 

hical exercise will be quite an amusement to them. 

447. The transition from a map of the neighbour- 
hood to thé ordinary school maps is perfectly easy snd 
natural. The first few lessons will be occupied in 
explaining to the children, in very simple language, the 
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general construction of a map; and for this purpose it 
will be better to take a map of their own country. 
Make them draw the pointer round the coast, following 
all the large windings and excluding the ontlying 
islands: all outside isssea; all inside, land. Remind 
them that the upper part. is the north, the lower part 
the south, &e, 


Tell them the length and breadth of the par ticular 
country ; but for young children (second or third class) 
ane no use in giving further statistics, for they will 
not understand them. Suppose the map is Ireland. 
It is 800 miles long and 170 broad (show with the 
pointer how the length and breadth are measured). 
Give on idea of these numbers, which by themselyes 
the children cannot form any distinct idea of,by building 
onwhat they know and are aceustomed.to :—It would 
take a person about three weeks to walk from one end 
of Ireland to the other, if he walked 15 miles a'day. 

Show now on the m ral rivers; make the chil- 
dren understand very clearly in what direction 
each flows; that that direction is down-hill; that 
each grows larger as it flows along (why ?); point ont 
the mouth—the source; and make one or more of the 
pupils draw the pointer from source to mouth. Tor 
the present they need not be taught the names of any 
individual rivers, except one or two principal ones, or 
any that they may be acquainted with: to children 


who live on the Bann, the Bann may be pointed out. 
So of the other features, 


Show them a few ranges of mountains; remark that 
most of the rivers flow from mountains—why ? Lakes 
gre next introduced; draw the pointer slowly round 
one or two of them—all inside is water—all ontside, 
land. xt -show the islands round the coast; and 
dastly, the boundaries of a Visiqns. 

The preceding sketo occupy several lessons ; 
and all through, the pointer should be in the hands 
ofthe children oftener than in that of the teacher. 
For example, after the teacher has pointed out one or 


—_———s% 
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two rivers, the children should be made to point out the 
rest—to show the direction, mouth, and source of each, 
and some of the smäller rivers flowing into it. 


444. How should children be made to proceed in the beginning, when 
Jearning geography and other subjects t 

445. How is geography to begin? Describe the first teaching on the 
geography of their own neighbourhood. How are the children to be 


exercised ? f 
role dt at is the best plan of making young children understand what a 


map is? Describe how to construct a map of your own neighbourhood. 

447. What are the first explanations when children are introduced to the 
school maps? What shouli the pupil be made to do? How do you deal 
with length and breadth of countries!’ How are the children to be made 
understand the marks for rivers? How do you teach mountain Tanges? 
Iakes? Islands? Who generally holds the pointer? Why? 


a 


2. Tue WOoRID. 


448. When the children haye gone over, and haye 
been made to understand all the preceding, they may 
be introduced to the map of the world. The first thing 
to be done is to giye them some general notions of the 
shape and size of the world we live on; and for this, as 
well as for other purposes, every teacher should haye in 
his school a globe of some kind—the small hinged pair 
of semi-globes being quite as useful as any other. 

449. Show the little pupils in a general way the 
distribution of land and, water; that the water covers 
about three times as much as the land. Make them 
clearly understand that the two parts of the mapot the 
world aro pictures of the two sid es of the world, show- 
ing them at the samc time the two sides of the globe 
corresponding to the two map hemispheres. Remind 
them that the map is flat, while the world is round. 
In a general way make them know what parts of the 
world are hot, what parts are cold, and what parts are 
neither very hot nor very cold—temperate. 

450. Point out now on the map, and name, the five 
great masses of land, or continents, drawing the pointer 
completely round each; make the children do the 
same; and let them do it also on the globe. The 
oceans in like manner are to be pointed out and named ; 
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and the pupils should not be taken farther till they 
are perfectly familiar with the five continents and five 
oceans. 

Exercise them for a short time in showing some of 
the leading natural features (not naming them yet 
however but merely pointing them out) :—mountain 
ranges, riyers (the pointer to be drawn in every case 
from source to mouth), lakes, islands, &¢., all over the 
map, 

451. After this the details of the map of the world 
must be gradually filled in, so far as it is considered 
necessary for the class. It will be better to begin with 
the chief countries of the several continents. Accustom 
the children all through to the consideration of fhe 
cardinal points :—At what side of Asia is China? On 
which end of America is Patagonia? What countries 
lie along the south of Europe? &o. Such questions as 
these they should be accustomed to answer in the 
absence of the map, as well as when looking on it. 

452. The teacher may make these lessons attrac- 
tive and even amusing to the children, by 
introducing a few interesting particulars _Tegarding 
some of the countries or their productions. Lapland— 
dreadfully cold country—little men and woren—night 
two or three months long—five or six families live to- 
gether in one warm snug house all the time, and never 
stir out—day three months long—littlo people in 
sledges (explain)—reindeer—plenty of snow and ice, &e. 
China—great numbers of people (Chinese)—yery cleyer 
at many kinds of handicraft—tea—(describe tea plant 
and show how tea is got). West Indian Islands— 
Jamaica—sugar—great storms. United States—many 
people in Ireland have friends there—tobacco—cotton. 
Nigritia—hot weather—swamps—great long grass— 
large trees—people black as ink, thick lips, woolly 
hair, very small flat noses, some are cannibals (ex- 
plain), —lions, tigers, monkeys, gorillas, &e. 


453. At about this stage the principal geographical 
terms must be explaied:—con ent, island, peninsula, 
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isthmus, cape, promontory, ocean, &e2, gulf, 
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, strait, 


lake: but they must be introduced very gradually. If 


the school be near the sea, 
or river, most of these terms can 


or near a considerable lake 


be illustrated very 


plainly, by reference to local features that the pupils 
are well acquainted with. During all this, the teacher 


will of course be constantly 
and making the children point o 


yarious terms. 


454, “The outlines and leading 
of the world,” which the Programme requires the third 


class children to know, may be sai 


following :— 


1. The continents and the 


boundaries. 


means this :—The c 


A 


Poth when locking on the map, 
questions as these :— What lies on 


ing on tt, such 
the north side 
To the west of 
Africa on the 


east? On whi 


lie? &e. 


of Asia 


pointing out on the map, 
ut, examples of the 


features of the map 
d to consist of the 


oceans with their 


knowledge of the boundaries 
hildren must be able to answer, 


and when not-look- 


2 On the west of Europe? 


the Atlantic Ocean? What bounds 
north? The Pacific Ocean on the 


ich side of the 


Pacific does Asia 


2. The chief countries belonging to each conti- 
nent (without descending to 
which the map of the world w 
in a general way, the part of 
each lies in—north, south, east, west, or middle. , 

3. The great‘leading rivers of the continents; 
the very important mountain ranges ; a few of the 


large lakes ; 


much minuteness, 
ill not bear); and 
the continent that 


the well-marked capes (three or four 


in each continent); the large peninsulas; and 
about half a dozen remarkable isthmuses. 


4, The very large islands, 
portant island groups, of the world. 

5. A few of the great cities in 

6. The chief seas of 
the gulfs, bays, and 


continent. 


and the most im- 


each continent. 


the world; and a few of 
sttaits, belonging to each 


2 
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455. When teaching in accordance with this plan, 
always take the different parts connectedly, 
io., take all the rivers of a continent together; all the 
islands at one time, &c. More than this, the rivers 
should always be named and pointed out in the same 
order (the order laid down in the text book); and so of 
the other features. When the teacher is merely ex- 
amining however he may, if the occasion require it, 
question promiscuously all over the map; and the 
children should be not unfrequently subjected to this 
kind of cross-questioning, partly because it is a useful 
practice in itself, and partly to prepare for the Results 
Wxamination. A 


448. What is the first teaching on the map of the world 1 

449. Give detuils—land, water, two hemispheres, flatness, hot, cold; h 

450. How deal with the continents, mountain ranges, rivers, lakes, 
islands, &c. 1 

451. When the details of the ma: 
you begin with? Gives 
seared cardinal points, 

52. Show how geography lessons may be made attractive. Detail 

several examples, 

453, At what stage are the definitions of geographical features intro- 
duced?” How illustrate by familiar examples? 

454. Write out a sketch of the outlines and leading features of the map 
of the world under siz heads. 

455. When teaching these leading features, how are the different parts 
to be taken—connectedly or mixed up? Explain by exainples. When 
may the features be mixed up? f 


p of the world are introduced, what do 
pecimens of the kinds of questions, especially as 


3. GEOGRAPHY or THE COUNTY. 


456. We have supposed that the third class children 
began with the geography of their home, and that when 
they had became well acquainted with its real physical 
features, and with the map representing it, they were 
introduced to the map of the world. 

OWhen they get promoted to fourth class the Pro- 
gramme requires that they be prepared for txamination 
at the end of the next year in the map of the world, 
and with that of either Ireland or the county in which 
the school is situated.\ There ought to be no question 
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as to the choice between the two latter. Following up 
the principle of proceeding from the known to the un- 


known, ht the local 


co a 5 
457 . Every facility is offered for giving the pupils 


a knowledge of the county. The Board have placed in 
the list, and sell to the schools for 144. each, maps of 
the seyeral counties. These maps are very clear and 
contain all the features of any imporfance—mountains, 
hills, rivers, lakes, towns, and yillages, all the main 
roads and the larger demesnes and residences. The 
several baronies are also marked and coloured. 

«With each map there is a short description of the 
county, which notices everything of importance, and 
ends with a brief sketch of the ancient diyisions and 
the chief antiquities. 

458. Besides this, the Ordnance maps of the several 
counties are on the list, and sold to the schools, mounted 
on rollers, for 1s. each. These are beautiful and yery 
minute maps, but they are too finely executed for 
general teaching purposes. What I advise the teacher 
to do is to draw a facsimile of the Ordnance map, 
putting in only the principal features, and marking 
them yery boldly, so that they may be clearly yisible to 
a whole class. The baronies may be marked in from 
the smaller map. Along with this, each fourth class 
pupil should have. a copy of the three-halfpenny map, 
with letter-press description, which will enable him to 
prepare his lessons at home. 

459. en the children ¢ their own 
ga, geography is brought, as it were, to 

eir own doors. ‘They know, more or less, or 

. haye heard in conversation o; » a great many of the 
places and features on. the map,.and they read. the 
description in their map-book and take part in the 
lessons with great interest. The teacher will find this 
part of the Programme comparatively easy to. prepare, 
for the good reason that the Subject strongly enlists the 
sympathy and interest of the children themselves, 
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hk 


456. Which is better to teach—TIreland or the county—to fourth class! 
Why? 


y ape 5 
37, Mention the facilities offered for teaching county ? 
1a. Gum ahe Ordnans county map be used in class teaching? Why 
not?» How may the teacher procure map for class purposes t -What should 
each child have in order to learn county ? 
459, Why is the county so easily taught f 


4, Tue CONTINENTS AND SMALLER DIVISIONS. 


460. With respect to the order in which the 
different parts of the geography of a country are taught, 
the safest as well as the most convenient guide to 
follow is the text book. And the order of the book 
should likewise be followed in working out each group, 
It is a bad plan to call forward one child to point out 
“The Shannon,” the next to show “The Barrow,” the 
next “The Blackwater,” &c.; each child should go 
through the whole series before giving the pointer to 
another; and the teacher must not rest satisfied until 
each can, without assistance, name them all in the 
proper order, and point them out as he names them. 
The mountains, the lakes, the seas, the bays, &e., 
should be'treated in the same manner as the rivers, the 
teacher taking care never to mingle them promis- 
cuously.. 

The teacher must not rest satisfied till the pupils 
know the general view of each continent and country 
required by the Programme for the class. For instance, 
in the map of Asia, each pupil must be able to repeat 
in the text-book order, all the rivérs of Asia without 
looking on the map; and must also, while naming 
them before the map, be able to point them out as he 
goes along. And so of other features and other maps. 


. &61. All this close teaching must be relieved by 


requent notices of the mast interesting peculiaritiosaf — 
me eral countries and features —something that will 


oth interest and instruct the children—the manners and 
customs of the people, the remarkable productions, 
animal, vegetable, and mineral; the striking natural 
features, such as volcanoes, deserts, waterfalls, great 
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mountains, the mountains, marshes, or lakes in which 
rivers rise, the direction in which they run, the 
countries through which they flow, the important 
towns built on them, the distance to which they are 
navigable, the scenery along their banks, &c.—some- 
what after the manner pointed out at Par. 452, making 
due allowance for the greater intelligence of the higher 
class children. To teach children merely to point out 
places on the map is of itself a very uninteresting, 
profitless affair: it is geography only in name—the dry 
bones and nothing more. But if each feature is 
connected with some useful or interesting 
fact, after the manner pointed out above, life is in- 
fused into the teaching, and the lessons leave something 
behind worth remembering. 

462. It would appear scarcely necessary to remind 
the teacher that the pupils should know the geo= 
graphy of their own country better than that of 


proper names forms an in- 
teresting branch of geography, and especially of the 
geography of the British Islands. In England there 
are Celtic, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Danish, and Norman- 
French names; in Ireland, th 
Celtic, and generally speaking those that are not are 
comparatively modern, To tra 


children, and is at the same ti ining a 
instructive exercise. This isa i 


of the British Islands therefore that the teac 
by no means neglect * 


k * This subject, 80 far as Ireland is concerned, is fully treated 
of in the author’s two volumes on “The Origin and History of 


Irish Numes of Places: see also the smaller work, “ Irish 
Local Names Explained * 
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460. When teaching the map of an individual country, in what order 
should the several erat be taken? What should the aA know of each 
country and continent—for instance, Asin? i i 

461. How should the teaching be relieved? Illustrate by rivers. Wh 


isthe value of merely pointing out places on the map? How is this to be 
varied? 


462, What particular country should the pupils know best? 
463, From what languages are English local names derived? Irish ? 


5. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS on Mar IPEACHING. 


464, Though the pupils should generally receive 
their geography lessons with a map before them, yet 
they should be very often examined without looke 
ing on the map; that is, they should be asked to 
give the positions or directions of the leading features 
from memory, Without this, they will be very apt to 
break down at the Results Examination; for however 
familiar they may he with the details of the map while 
it lies before them, they will not be able to answer in 
its absence with any degree of facility or correctness, 
unless they are often exercised in this way :— 

In what direction does the river Thames flow? 
Source? Mouth? Name a few of the large towns, 
beginning at the mouth. What country lies west of 
the Gulf of Venice? What seas, bays, &o., will a ship 

"pass through, sailing round Africa, beginning and 
ending her yoyage at the Suez Canal? Name the 
maritime counties of Ireland, beginning with Donegal. 
What group of islands lies west of Galway town ? 
Name the important rivers with towns at their mouths 
that you pass in coasting from Fair Head to Carnsore 
Point, 

To enable the teacher to carry on this sort of 
examination without any trouble, the map may be 
doubled up in its place and kept so, by a loop of cord 
fixed in the bottom roller. Tt is also a very good plan 
to make the pupils occasionally tum their backs to the 
ma hile they are in that position, to question 
iem on the portion of the lesson just gone over, The 

rere knowledge that they are liable to this will make 

them pay more attention to the lesson, 
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265. As the mountains of a country determine its 
rivers, both shculd be as far as possible connected. 
The towns and other remarkable places 
on the principal rivers, especially those of the 


the aid of the map at this exercise, but the more 
advanced should ultimately, as I have remarked aboye, 
relative positions, without looking on it. The map 
should be constantly referred to however to correct all 
mistakes. 

466. Tho children should get some notion of the 
scale of a map, and if there be not a scale on the class- 
map the teacher should mark one on it. Then they 
should be exercised in determini 
distances between places. This is always 
ing exercise for children, a 
one. R 

467. While the Board’s large maps should be in 
general use, every school should be furnished with a 
few of the Tnterrogatory Maps which are supplied 
through the Board’s List, These are excellent in their 
way, and should be véry frequently used, after the 


pupils have become moderately familiar with the out- 
lines of the large maps. 


The home lessons, if properl 


of the Same portions, with the 
pointing them out o 
therefore will be re 
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pupils have, in the first instance, learned to name them 
without hesitation in their proper order. ? 

It will also greatly tend to facilitate the teaching of 
this subject, if the teacher make all his pupils, from 
the fourth class up, provide themselves with small 
atlases, such as that of Philip and Son mentioned at 
p. 17. The pupils are to use these in preparing their « 
home lessons after the manner pointed out in the next 
chapter. A t 

468, Of all the plans for impressing the shape of a i 
country and the relative position of its different parts, Fi 
on the memory, the most effectual is the practice of 
drawing maps. And this observation applies to 
feachers as well as to pupils. Our programme doés not 
require map drawing from any class except the sixth; 
even these are expected to draw only the map of 

Ireland ; but they must be able to do so from memory. 
T advise the teacher however to accustom his fourth, 
fifth, and sixth classes to draw maps. As the chil- 
dren’s first attempts at this exercise are always exces- 
sively slow and awkward, slates may be used for some 
time in the beginning; and the children copy either 
altogether from the large map hanging open before 
them, or each from his own atlas, ~ 
469. The following will be found a very useful 
exercise and one that always interests the pupils. 
‘Tell them that they are to bring a blank map of some | 
particular country next day—say Ireland. Give them i 
also a list of chief towns, and-tell them they will have 
to place them in their proper positions in their blank © 
maps asa “dictation” lesson. In examining this task, f 
the teacher names the towns slowly one by one, and ("| 
according as they are named, the pupils put them | 
down—a little circle for each, They will of course | | 
be expected to practise this at home the previous eyen- Hi 
ing as a preparation for the examination. 


| 
470. The pupils will gain much from merely copy- \ 


ing maps that lie open before them; but the most’ | 
improving exercise of this description, though at the 
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same time the most difficult, is drawing maps 

from 1 memory. The pupils may be put to do tnis 

occasionally ; and of course the teacher will take care 

that his sixth class pupils be well able to draw Ireland 

in this manner, to meet the requirement of the Pro- 
mme. 

471. In the preceding sketch of the method of 
teaching geography, there is a good deal of what is 
merely mechanical; but as I have already observed, 
this is quite consistent with making the lessons to a 
reasonable degree interesting. I think it necessary to 
make this remark, because some educationists write of 
` the teaching of geography as if there were nothing but 


amusement and delight all through for the children, in . 


the lessons of a judicious teacher. There is no subject 
indeed that may not be made at intervals more or less 
interesting to children by a skilful and sympathetic 
teacher; and geography perhaps presents more oppor- 
tunities for this than most others. But neither child 
nor adult can learn any subject whateyer—that is, learn 
it well and thoroughly—without a large amount of me- 
chanical rote work, repetition, and practice, which most 
learners will be inclined to think rather akin to drudg- 
ery than to amusement. 


464. Should the classes havo tho tore 
lessons T When not, and why } Writs A Ns hatara thai at T 
often given to children in y he absanee ee SPecimon quostions t at shi N 
giS What two natural fento o renCe of tho map, shoni 
show how towns are taupe 5 should be connected in te; 
when withoutt @nnection with rivera?” wee ta Whe? 
+ How should the soal a foes See 
467. What may OF n famed fo vie ts fagen 
re ee 
468. What classes should practise map drawing? Describe how the chil- 
dren should begin map drawing? 
469, Describe fully the exercise given in text (the exercise of putting down 
towns). How are the children to prepare for it? s 
+ 470. What is the most difficult and most useful exercise in map drawing? 
471, Is geographyteaching always amusing? If not, show how and why? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
EXTRA BRANCHES. 


1. MENSURATION. 


472. Every boy who is moderately expert at calcu- 
lation and. who has a fair knowledge of the rules of 
commercial arithmetic, in other words, every boy jn the 
fifth class, ought to learn a little mensuration. 

An impression pretty generally prevails that mensur- 
ation cannot be attempted till after a boy has learned 
Euclid. But a popular knowledge of the subject, 
such as will be of great use in after-life, may be ac- 
quired by a class of boys with little trouble, without 
. ever opening a Euclid. ` The following instructions will 

apply however whether mensuration be taught separ- 
| ately or along with Euclid. 


473. Tt will of course be necessary to give the 
pupils clear conce; 


ptions of the terms they will 
have to use. This is a very simple matter, if the 
teacher take the proper method. When divested of all 
superfluous distinctions, they are few, simple, and easily * 
taught. The following are those that are necessary ;— 
In the mensuration of surfaces : angle, rightangle, acute | 
angle, obtuse angle, perpendicular, parallel straight lines, 
triangle, right-angled triangle, isosceles triangle, equi- 
lateral triangle, quadrilateral, polygon, trapezoid, par. 
allelogram, rectangle, square, diagonal, circle, semi- 
circle, radius, and diameter. In solids: prism, cube, 
cylinder, pyramid, cone, and globe or sphere, 

But their knowledge must not end in mere words 3 
they must not only know the terms, but the things 
the: lify-—they must be able to recognise and 
Avaw on their slates, or on the black board, the different 

a 


_ are taking down, or finding out, represent lo: 
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angles and figures. Any teacher will see how easy a 
task this is, who reflects that their number does not 
exceed thirty. ae" 
474. Take care that the pupils understand dis- 
tinctly the meaning of a square inch, a square perch, a 
cubic inch, a cubic foot, &c.: terms that from their 
very simplicity are often neglected, and of which there- 
fore the pupils have only very indistinct notions. 
Make them know clearly what it is to find the area of 
a figure,” and what to find the content of a body. 
475. With respect to the 
&c., when talking of long mea: 
foot, simply; in superficial measure always use (and 
make the pupils also use) square i 
in cubic Measure, cubic inch, cubic foot. 
that the pupils always know when the nw 


when superficial measure, and when cub 
Let them also be i 


the product of long measure p; 
ficial measure, that the 
by long measure is cubic measure, 
ane multiplied together will 


, When feet and inches are multi lied b; mi 
inches, as Suppose; 7 ft. 98in. x 3 ft ap emt 


* To find the area of a fi, i 
gure is to find the n b 
fect, ke., contained in it. oa 
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represents superficial measure, and consists of three 
terms, viz., 26: 5:9. Let the teacher take special 


- care that the pupils be able to read these correctly, and 


that they understand clearly what they mean ; for this 
is the very point on which mistakes are so frequently 
made. The first (26) represents square feet, the second 
(5) twelfths of a square foot, and the third (9) square 
inches; and the proper way to read the whole is 26 sq. 
feet, 5 twelfths, and 9 sq. inches. The whole may be 
expressed in square feet and square inches by reducing 
the tweliths to square inches, that is 26 sq. fect and 
69 sq. inches. The common way of reading these three 
terms is 25 feet, 5 inches, and 9 parts, the first of 


which is insufficient, the second wrong, and the third 
useless. 


If three long measures, each consisting of feet and 
inches, be multiplied together, suchas 8 ft. 7 in. x 4 ft. 
2in. X 2 ft. 10in., the product is cubic measure, and 
consists of four terms, viz., 42:3:7:8. Here the 
teacher must be still more careful to make the pupils 
understand these terms. The first (42) is cubic feet, 
the second (8) twelfths of a cubic foot, the third (7) 
hundred-and-forty-fourths of a cubic foot, and the 
fourth (8) cubic inches; and the proper way to read 
the whole is 42 cubic fect, .3 twelfths, 7 hundred-and- 
forty-fourths, and 8 cubic inches,* 

477. The rules that it is necessary for the pupils 
to know are only very few. In superficial mensuration 
they are (1) the rule for finding the area of a parallelo- 
gram (which includes and renders unnecessary the 
special rules for rectangle, s are, rhombus, &c.); (2) 
triangle (they should know Hoth rule8) ; (3) trapezoid ; 
(4) any trapezium ; (5) a rectilineal figure of any num- 
ber of sides; (6) circle; (7) to find the circumference 

“The common way of reading this is 42 feet, 3 inches, 
e than in superficial 
to calla solid, a foot 
by the name of an 


7 parts, and 8 thirds, which is still wors 
measure, What can be more absurd than 


long, a foot broad, and an inch thick, 
in 
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by having the diameter, and the reverse; (8) to find 
any side of a right-angled triangle by getting the other 
two. In the mensuration of solids (1) the rule for a 
prism or cylinder (which includes those for cube, par- 
allelopiped, &c.); (2) a cone or pyramid; (3) a globe; 
@ the rule for round or squared timber; and (5) the 
rules (all very easy) for the surfaces of the most im- 
portant of the preceding bodies. 

478. There is yet one other matter to be attended 
to, without which all the foregoing will be of little 
use; that is, the pupils must be made to determine for 
themselyes what lines it is necessary to measure in 
order to find the areas of the different figures, and 
actually to measure them. All boys learning 
mensuration know the rule for finding the area of a 
triangle; but let the teacher make a large triangle on 
the floor with chalk, and place a ruler in any boy’s 
hands, and ask him, without giving him any further 
data or information, how many sq. fect and sq. inches 
in it. This appears a yery simple matter, yet very 
probably not one boy in twenty will be found able to 
do it unassisted. More than this, there are very few 
boys who can take a ruler in hand, and without help 
or suggestion, measure correctly the length of a desk: 
let any teacher who doubts this try it among his ad 
yanced boys. 

There should be therefore a ruler of some kind in 
the school; and the boys should be accustomed to mea- 
sure and find the areas of the yarious surfaces in and 
about the school, such as those of the school room itself, 
the maps, black boards, &c. But as these figures are all 
rectangles, the teicher should make others—triangles, 
trapezoids, polygons, &c., with chalk on the floor or on 
the black board. The mere knowledge of the rules of 
mensuration is useless without this practical ability to 
measure lines; and to determine those that are to be 
measured; for this is the very first thing a boy will 
have to do, whenever he may have occasion to apply 
his knowledge. 
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472, When should a boy learn simple mensuration? Mention an errone= 
ous impression prevalent. How far may mensuration be learned without 
Euclid? Use of so much ? 


473. Give a full list of the terms the pupil will haye to use. How are 


thase to be explained. Are mere definitions enough? What elso should 
the pupils know? 


474, What should the pupils be made to know, as to “inch,” “square 
inch,” &o.? As to “area” and “ solid content?” ~ 

475. What should they be made to know about the several kinds of 
inches, yards, &c.2, How should they be made to express thomsolves £0 ns 
to bo always Clear? 


476. What should they be taught as to the products of two, or of three, 
factors of long measure? Describe the prevailing errors in the way of deal- 
ing with duodecimal multiplication. Show the correct nomenclature in oaie 
of two factors. In case of threo factors. k 

417. Enumerate the eight rules that must be known in superficial mensur- 


ation, Enumerate five in solid mensuration, 

478. Describe how far the pupils should be exercised in actunl measure- 
ments. Noeessity for this? How isthe teacher to provide figures? How 
are the pupils to get tho dimensions of tho several figures? Why us 1 


QV 2. Ever. 


479. Thave already remarked that in the begin- 
ning, the pupil may, and indeed must, learn arithmetic 
without understanding the reason of all the rules. But 
the case is quite different with Euclid. ‘The learner ia 
not put to this subject until he is in an advanced class: 
and he must see his way clearly every step, thoroughly 
understanding all the reasoning as he goes along, 


and the dependence of each proposition on those that 
precede. 


The use of Euclid, like that of other subjects (Par. 
897) is tyyofold: first, forthe direct. k owleidge it im- 
i nts of lines and 


es ven more important, eat 
mirable ectual training. But the learner 
miss both who goes through his course of Euclid, 


merely getting off the propositions by heart, without - 
understanding the force and application of the reason= 
ing. Euclid is a subject that cannot be crammed, 
and if it is not taught intelligently it is not taught 
at all. ; 

480. In beginning Euclid, take great care that the 
pupil learns off the definitions thoroughly well, exactly 
tn the words of the book. He should be made to under- 
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stand clearly the meaning of each—the black board 
being constantly used—and should himself make the 
various figures as correctly as possible, till he is quite 


familiar with them. One of the most usual causes of A> 


failure in Euclid is putting the pupils to the proposi- 
tions, before they half know the definitions. 

Afterwards, when going through the propositions, 
make the pupils define each term as it occurs in the 
demonstration, always exactly as it is given in the 
text-book: and continue this as long as he shows the 
slightest hesitation or want of acquaintance with the 
definitions. 

‘The postulates and axioms must be got off in like 
manner; but they are much easier than the definitions. 
The axioms of course do not admit of proof: but: 
they should be well explained and illustrated by arith- 
metical processes and by lines. 

481. The learner should never be allowed to 
attempt any proposition unless he is able to repeat the 
enunciation with perfect ease and correctness. There 
are two kinds of enunciation, general and particu= 
Jar: make him understand the distinction, and let him 
be able to explain it. 

482. He should understand clearly the difference 
between a theorem and g problem. In each problem 
ho should be able to point out the data separately. 
Let him understand and be able to explain that a prob- 
Tem consists of two parts :—first, fhe construction, i.e., 
doing the thing required; secondly, the demonstration, 
i.e. proving that the construction made is the right 
construction. ‘ 

At the end òf the construction, make the assertion 
formally— such and such is the thing required”— 
and then go on with the proof. Thus in the 9th of 
the First Book, after haying made the construction, 
the pupil says :—‘T say this line bisects that angle.” 

483. Ina problem, after the thing required is done, 
i.e., after the construction proper, sometimes a further 
zonstruction has to be made for the proof. Thus in the 
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12th of the First Book, the construction proper is 
made—in other words, the problem is done—by (1 
describing a circle; (2) bisecting the chord; and (3) 
Moning the point of bisection with the given point. 
This is the end of the construction ; and immediately 
after should follow the assertion :— T say this line is 
the perpendicular required.” After this comes the 
proof, for which you have to draw two lines from the 
given point to the two ends of the chord. But the 
drawing of these two lines is not part of the construc- 
tion proper at all: they are drawn merely to enable 
you to proye that the line is perpendicular. 

The pupil must understand all this yery clearly. 
Such supplementary or proof constructions occur in the 
12th and 42nd of the First Book, and in the 11th and 
14th of the Second. 

484. As the pupil goes through his demonstration, 
whether in a theorem or a problem, he should always 
quote his authorities—neyer in any instance 
being allowed to omit this most necessary part of the 
proof—and let him show how the proposition quoted applies 
to the case in point. 

485. In a theorem always make a clear distinction 
between the hypothesis and the thing to be proved. 

In each theorem as it occurs, cause the pupil, before 
beginning the proof, to point out the hypothesis, and to 
tell exactly what it is he is about to prove. 

486. Lect the learner clearly understand the 
difference between a direct and an indirect 
demonstration. 

A direct demonstration proves the thing in question, 
and also shows the reason why it is so." 

In an indirect demonstration, all other suppositions 
are proved false, except the one in question ; and as 
some one of the suppositions must be true, the one 
in question must be the true one. Moreover, the 
falsity of the other suppositions is proved by showing 
that if any one of them were supposed to be true, it 
would lead to an absurdity. Proving one of them false 
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proves all false, for the proof of falsity which is pointed 
at one will equally apply to the others. 

An indirect demonstration then proyes the thing 
in question to be true, but shows no reason for 
it; so that direct demonstration is always better 
than indirect. 

487. Make the pupil understand what the con= 
verse ofa theorem is. In Euclid “two theorems X 
and Y are converse of one another, when the hypothesis 
(or part of the hypothesis) of X is the thing to be 
proved in Y; and when the thing to be proved in X is 
the hypothesis (or part of the hypothesis) of Y.” Make 
the learners know the seyeral pairs of propositions that 
are converse to one another. 

488. The pupil will haye to practise demonstration 
in two ways—oral and written. In oral demonstration 
the figures must not be lettered (except in tho case 
pointed out in Par. 490); and the several points, lines, 
and angles must be designated by pointing at them 
directly. In doing this, the learner should ayoid the 
form of expression:—‘‘the line this:” “the angle 
that,” &c. 

489. In some schools there are large sheets of 
diagrams containing all the figures of the several books 
of Euclid; and on these the pupils are allowed to de- 
monstrate their propositions. Sheets of this kind may 
be exhibited as specimens of good construction; but 
they should not in general be used in demonstration. 
The pupil should be obliged to make his own 
construction for each proposition; and should use 
this, and this alone, in demonstration. In fact the con- 
struction of thé figure should be regarded—what it 
really is—as an essential part of the proposition, quite 
as necessary as the demonstration. 

A pupil must study his proposition in the first in- 
stance from the figure in the book; but after he has 
mastered the proposition in this manner, he should 
construct his own figure and go through the de- 
monstration on it. 
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Tf these instructions he not attended to, the result 
will be, that when he is under examination, though he 
may know the demonstration yery well, and go at the 
proposition yery confidently, he is likely to fail at the 
last moment because he forgets the exact construction 
of the figure. 

490. When teaching Euclid to a class, if is a very 
useful plan to put a large lettered figure on the black 
board before the whole class; and while all are looking 
on let each boy—or as many as the teacher thinks 
hecessary—go through the demonstration, standing at 
the usual distance from the black board, and naming the 
letters. his is an excellent plan for keeping up the 
attention of the class; and it trains the pupils to the 
correct use of letters. 

491. Inall demonstrations whether oral or written, 
the pupil should be trained from the very beginning to 
make his figures large and correct. ‘The teacher 
should accomplish this even at the expense of any 
amount of time and trouble—and it will call for both. 
In paper demonstration the figures should be two or 
three inches in size: in slate work much larger; and on 
the black board they should occupy a space of eight 
inches or a foot. 

Then as to correctness :—lines intended to be perpen- 
dicular or parallel should be really so (as far as the eye 
can judge): a line bisected should haye the point in 
the very middle: and circles, Squares, equilateral 
triangles, &c., should be correctly made. ‘There is no 
more preyalent fault in teaching Euclid than allowing 
the learners to make small-sized, incorrect figures: a 
pupil who habitually makes such figuros can have no 
true conception of geometry at all. 

492. Do not allow the pupil to make particular 
figures for general. For instance, if he has to draw 
‘a triangle” (or “any triangle”) let him aot make it 
equilateral or isosceles: if he has to draw “a 
quadrilateral,” he should not make it a parallelogram, 
or a square : if two lines are to be drawn making ‘an 
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angle,” they should not be drawn at right angles: and 
so on to endless examples. The particular figure 
indeed is not torong : but if allowed, and especially if 
habitually allowed, it is sure to lead to misconception. 

493. In this, as in all other subjects, the pupils 
must of course be exercised in answering questions in 
writing. When a boy is writing out a demonstration, 
he should, besides making a correct, large-sized figure, 
write (or better print) the letters of the figures in yery. 
plain capitals, and place them quite close to the several 
points they represent. The figure should stand 
apart, and the writing should not be allowed to 
encroach on it. It need not be said that the writing 
should be legible, but it may be necesary to warn the 
pupil to make the letters referring to the figure parti- 
cularly plain, well-shaped, and capitals like those of 
the figure. 


479. In what does the teaching of Euclid differ from that of arith 
motio? Mention the twofold use of Euclid. How might a pupil mia 
both? Why cannot Euclid be crammed? P 

480. What precautions aro necessary in case of definitions? Mention a 
frequent cause of failure in learning Euclid, What should be done accord- 
ing as eeu turn up ina demonstration? How do you treat postulates and 
axioms 

451, Ifa learner attempt a demonstration without knowing the enn, 
ation pertecn ye ‘What should he know as to the two kinds of enunciation? 

482. As to the distinction between problems and theorems? State aren 
yun he Mone knowin case of a problem. After construction what shoul 

e done 

483, What should he be made know about supplementary proof con- 

structions? In what protiems do these occur? Tilustrate. Nou 
u. How often should authority be quoted? How shouldit bo appliod in 
each ease 

485, What distinction is to be made in a theorem! What should the 
pupil point out before beginning the proof? 7 

486. Explain the distinction between direct and indirect demonstration? 
487, Explain by example the converse of a theorem. 

n what two ways must the pupil practise demonstration? Mention 
an objectionable forn of expression. 

489, What is your estimate of permanent sheets of diagrams? What 
should the Pupil be nble-tovdo) as tuloonetectiont ‘Why! What is the 
result if the pupil does not practise making ‘his constructions? 

490. How would you use with a cliss large-lettered figures on a sheet or 
black board? x 

„491. In making figures, what precautions asto (1) size, (2) correctness? 
Size on slate? On black board? 

492. What instructions should be given as to making particular figures 
for general?! Givo several examples. et 

493. What rules are to be observed when the learner is writing down a 
solution or demonstration? 


Q3 
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CHAPTER IX. 
HOME LESSONS : PERIODICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


1. Necessrry AND use or Howe Lessons. 


494, To develop the understanding and 
to cultivate the memory of the pupils—these, so 
far as intellectual training is concerned, are two of the 
principal tasks the teacher has before him. Each de- 
mands an equal share of attention; and the teacher is 
equally in fault who accustoms his pupils either to 
understand without remembering, or to remember what 
they do not understand. 

This latter fault was formerly yery prevalent ; the 
practice of committing to memory whole pages of spell- 
ing, grammar, geography, history, &c., was carried to 
a most absurd excess. But perhaps teachers of the 
present day are prone rather to the other extreme 3 we 
sometimes neglect the cultivation of the memory, in the 
attempt to impart the whole mass of school knowledge ~ 
by direct teaching. 

495. There are some who, with the idea of re- 
moving all unpleasant difficulties from the child’s path, 
would altogether discard such an institution as home 
lessons, or ‘‘tasks;” but this is, to use the mildest 
phrase, a mistaken kind of benevolence. The path of 
learning can never be smooth; it may be pleasant, but 
it is always more or less difficult and laborious. No 
one ever yet learned anything worth the name of learn- 
ing, without labour and application ; whoever 
attempts to convert learning into an amusement—a kind 
of sugar-plum affair—attempts an impossible task, and 
does more harm than good. ` 

496. The assertion that a child must never get any- 
thing by heart is equally erroneous, Committing to 
Memory is necessary not only for children, but for all 


. 
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people as long as they continue to be students; of this 
every one has sufficient experience who begins to learn 
a new science or a new language. There is a vast 
amount of elementary knowledge that must neces- 
sarily be learned by rote, such for example as arith- 
metical tables, chief towns of countries, grammatical 
definitions, &c. It is surely a very valuable acquisition 
fora child to be able to repeat by heart, without hesi- 
tation, the tables of avoirdupois weight or long measure, 
the seas of Europe, the chief towns of allthe counties— 
English, Trish, and Scotch—lists and definitions of the 
different kinds of pronouns, and a hundred other matters 
of a similar kind; and what is more delightful for a 
pupil—for child or adult—than to be able to repeat a 
number of the best pieces of poetry in the language. 

497. In eyery school then the pupils should be 
required to prepare lessons at home, in the first place 
to supplement the daily instruction and eby accele- 
rate their own progress; and in thé~setond place, to 
cultivate their memory, and to train them to; 
intellectwal labour. But while the teacher insists that 
the children commit to memory certain elementary 
portions of their text-books, peculiarly fitted for such 
kind of learning, he will be careful not to overwork 
them with long and difficult tasks; and above all, he 
will never require them to get off anything by rote that 
they-do-not thoroughly understand. Fourth and” fifth - 
class~children might get as much home work as will 
take them an hour to do; second and third class 
children something less; and those of sixth class more— 
perhaps two hours’ occupation. To get off tasks 
well requires a, considerable amount of training; but 
when accomplished, it may be regarded as an infallible 
proof that the teacher has acquired complete influence 
over his pupils. 

498. Bvt though the word ‘ Home Lessons” ap. 
pears on most time-tables, yet in some schools it is the 
name without the reality; every morning there is a form 
of examination, but it is a mere fiction. In somecases 


ees 
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the children in fact neyer look at their lessons at all, 
or glance at them hastily on the road as they approach 
the school: and they depend on this, or on some imper- 
fect previous knowledge, or on good luck. 

This state of things is attributable partly to the fact 
that the teachers de not attach sufficient importance to | 
the home lessons, and are consequently indifferent about f 
the manner in which the pupils prepare them; and i 
partly to the prevalence of a loose, inexact, imperfect | 
method of examination, that allows idle unprepared | 
children to escape with comparative impunity, i 


494. Whatoare tho two.principal tasks the teacher has before him in 
teaching? In relation to these, mention two faulty extfemen, WHI Of — 
ese faults prevailed formerly? Which fault previ now? What faculty 


suffers by this? 
495 Should tasks or home lessons bediscarded? Why not! Isit possible 
a amiscment Pn 


hi 
to convert Tearning into 
at children and all learners must get things by heart, Ex 
497. Wi at twò objec nld the pupils be made to prepare home 
lessons?” Whattwo HO! -the texcher tike in regard tothe 
"home tëssons assigned? What amount of home lesson work might be given 
to fourth and fifth class children? 


L ass chil To sixth class pupils? If the teacher 
succeed in making his pupils prepare home lessons well, what ia the in- 


ference? 
or toes Describe how home lessons are carried on in a school whero they are 
ineffeotual. 


l On what do the children depend for their tasks? ‘To what ia 
this unsatisfactory state of things attributable? „5 


2. Marenrrars. 


499. Home Lessons are of two kinds—oral and 
written : I shall first speak of oral home lessons. 

The home lessons should begin-with the second class 
children. The lessons for these will be extremely sim- 
ple, a mere preparation for higher work, but still they 
should be exacted with some degree of stzictness. Tables, 
spelling, and simple poetic pieces, will form the best 
materials. Let the children be required to prepare every 
day a small portion of one of the four arithmetical 
tables; each child should be examined by requiring 
him to repeat it from beginning to end, without inter- 
ruption (see Par. 334). For spelling let them come 
prepared to spell all the words in the first two or three 
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sentences of their reading lessons along with those in 
the columns at the head. 

500. The children of the third class should prepare 
lessons in spelling, in the multiplication table (with 
pence), and division table, and also in a few of the easy 
tables of weights and measures. 

The pupils of fourth class should have lessons in 
spelling, tables of weights and measures, grammar, and 


_ geography; those of fifth, in spelling, grammar, geo- 


graphy, and (for those who are préparin® for examina- 
tion in second stage) Latin roots (with prefixes) ; and 
the sixth class pupils, in addition to the subjects of 
senior fifth, should have Greek, Anglo-Saxon, and 
English derivations. 

501. The most useful parts of the geography for 
home lessons are chief towns. The principal towns 
of Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and the British 
Islands, will afford sufficient materials for fourth class. 
The fifth and sixth class pupils may prepare leesons in 
a more extended course, but the teacher must take caro 
to confine them to those portions of the boox which it 
is useful to be able to repeat by heart. Ths best mate- 
rials are the general views of the continents and of the 
British Islanils, such for instance as “The principal 
islands of Europe,” “The, principal seas of Asia,” 
&e. 

502. The teacher should oblige all his fourth, fifth, 
and sixth class pupils to provide themselves with atlases ; 
it should now be easy enough to do this, when a very 
good atlas can be bought for a few pence. They are 
used in this way with the home lessons. The pupil, 
when preparing his geography lesson at home, does so 
with the atlas open before him; and every place, town, 
lake, &c., mentioned in the portion of text he is com- 
mitting to memory, he finds out on the map. In this 
manner, he prepares for the examination of next day, at 
which he is obliged to repeat the text correctly, and 
point out each place as he namesit. If this plan be 
well carried out, the teacher will find it a great assist- 

19 
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ance in giving his pupils a correct and sound knowledge 
of geography. 

503. The children of all the classes, from second 
upwards, inclusive, should occasionally be required to 
commit to memory poetic pieces from their respectiy, 
class-books ; this need not be every day; once or twice 
a week will be sufficient. In examining a lesson of 
this kind, the pupils should be obliged to repeat the 


iece deliberately, correctly and tastefully. 
Je Teo TS: ` Room eise 


ASCE pag 

» 504, It is often very useful in the senior classes to 
. assign certain portions of a text-book, not to be got 
off by heart word for word, but to be read over care- 
fully, and the substance mastered and remembered. 
Here the teacher examines by putting a few questions 
on the leading points, and the pupils answer in their 
own words, not in the words of the book. This kind 
of preparation is very suitable for certain portions of 
the grammar and geography text-books, for the subject 
matter.ofthe-reading lessons, and for extra subjects 
where text-books are used, such as physical geography, 

natural philosophy, domestic economy, &e, 

505. In this matter of home lessons, many teachers 
commit grave mistakes, through want of either judg- 
ment or reflection, by obliging the children to commit 
to memory indiscriminately almost every part of their 
text books. This is more especially the case with | 
grammar; in many schools the pupils are made to get 
eyen the longest and most minute rules and exceptions. 
‘This is a useless task, for no pupil’s memory will retain 
them. ar the greater portion of these books are not 
intended to be committed to memory,at all, but merely 
py He read carefully by the pupils and explained by the 
eacher. 

506. Children should not be allowed to commit to 
memory anything they do not understand; the teacher 
therefore should take occasion to explain to the pupils 
of the different drafts, any of their lessons for next day 
(especially zrammar and poetry) that are in any degree 
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difficult. As far as practicable too, the home lessons in 
grammar and geography of each particular day ought to 
be introduced into the ordinary daily lessons on the 
same subjects, and fully explained. 

507. In the matter of oral tasks, I will now recapi- 
tulate in the form of five short rules the chief points 
hat have been inculeated :— 

(1). Assign no parts of the text-book to he got by 
Al heart except those that are valuable to be remembered 
in the yery words of the book and that are certain to 
be often made use of. 
(2). Neyer give tasks that the children cannot easily 
get off and that you cannot easily examine in the time 
available; from which follows the next rule— 
(8). Let the tasks be few, short, and perfectly 
definite. 
(4). Neyer let the pupils get by heart anything they 
o not understand. 
(5). See that the tasks assigned be got off so thoroughly 
at they can be recalled and repeated without effort. 
508. Exercises prepared on paper constitute the 
second kind of home lessons, and they are quite as use- 
ful as oral home lessons. ‘here may be paper exercises 
in connection-with almost any of the subjects.taught in 
the school; and in this Second Part, I have already in 
several places indicated how the pupils may be employed 
at this sort of work. It will not be necessary to specify 
> these in detail, but there are four kinds that deserve 
particular mention, viz..1, the transcription on paper of 
portions of the ordinary reading lessons; 2, the solution 
of arithmetical questions i 3, grammatical exercises ; 
tmd-4y-writing letters or short essays: Vor these CXer- 
aisee onah of the pupils should i provided with a 
small copy-book ; they should be required to keep them 
cleanly and neatly and quite clear from scribbling. 
509. For an exercise of the first kind, they might 
be required to bring, carefully transcribed, a small por- 
tion—suppose the third of a page—of their reading 
lesson; for one of the second kind, they should bring, 


Ke 
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fully worked out, the solution of three or four arith- 
metical questions, the number, length, and difficulty of 
which must be regulated of course by the proficiency 
of the class. ‘The merit of each exercise is to be judged 


by the excellence of the writing, the correctness of the 


spelling and punctuation—or of the work if it be arith- 
metic—and by the general neatness and tasteful arrange- 
ment of the whole. 


510. The following method of managing these les- 


sons will be found to work well; and it can be carried 

me out in any ordinary national school, if the teacher only 
lay his mind resolutely to the task. i 
Every pupil in third, fourth, fifth, and sixth classes 
brings one, a1 i ise_everyday-; 


to transcription, and one to parsing, by the pupils of 
third class; those of fourth and higher the same, except 


i three days of the week may be given to arithmetic, two 


hat they may bring a letter on one day of the week 


instead of arithmetic. The copy-books containing tha 
exercises are examined eyery morning by the teacher, 
assisted if necessary by monitors, and the result is 
ee on each exercise, signed by the examiner’s 
initials. 


S11. For an arithmetical exercise they may get 


from three to six sums, according to the proficiency of 
the class. Every incorreétly worked sum is marked 
with the word “ Wrong,” or if all are not brought, the 


n 


umber omitted is noted thus :—“ Two omitted.” In 


a either case the pupil is obliged to bring next day, în 
addition to his proper exercise, the sum or sums omitted, 
or wrong, or both. 


512. If the exercises be transcription, they are 


read through, and eyery misspelled word is underlined ; 
but they are not corrected, for this is the pupil’s busi- 
ness. Next day the pupil must bring (along with his 
usual day’s exercise) all his misspelled words written 


ou 


wi 


ut correctly six or eight times. 
These arrangements will be found to answer extremely 
ell. The rule about bringing the errors corrected 


A 
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next day will make the pupils cautious and careful to 
haye their work correct; and in the transcription 
exercises especially it works with great advantage. 

he certainty of haying to write out a list of errors a 
number of times will secure a high degree of correct- 
ness, which is the yery thing wanted; for though it is 
good to haye errors effectively corrected, it is still 


better to have no error at all. 
This close examination of the home written exercises 
will require time; but the time bestowed on it will be 


well repaid. 


513. The pupils might have two, but not more, 
oral lessons, with one written exercise, every day: ~ It 
may be a matter of opinion whcther one moderately 
long oral lesson, with one written exercise, would not 
be enough: it certainly would be very convenient 
both as regards announcement and examination, and I 
am inclined to think it the best arrangement. Each 
subject will haye to get its turn in order that the 


whole ground may be covered in the week. 


RL dia oy 


j 
499, What the two kinds of home lessons? When should the chil- 
dren bog Ta ie tessons? Describe tHe home lessons to be prepared’ by 
scoond class, 
500. Describe in like manner those of third, fourth, fifth, and sixth. 
501, What are the most useful parts of geo; ions? 
502, TO Take tl feopramny Home effectual, what should the 
Pupils berprovigediwithe Ata, j 
03. How far, and with what classes, should poetry be used as a material 
for home lessons? How often 
504. Describe other oral tasks besides these to be got word for word. In 
‘what subjects are these useful? How are they examined? 
508, Mention a prevailing error in regard to (1) quantity. 42) matter, of 
me lessons. 
106, What should be done beforehand if next day’s home lessons be hard. 
to understand? ny Oan 
pupa iat are the fiye rules to be observed in assigning oral tasks to 
DUS Pee enter eee Te ie = 
"608, What is your estimate of the use of home lessons on paper? In 
what subj cts may paper home exercises be given? Mention the four pitie 
cipal kivids. p a ” 3 
,, 009. Describe fully, the transcription home exercise. How is the merit of 
it to ba judged? 
510. Describe the best method of managing written home lessons. How, 


and when, are the copy-books examined } 
511. Describe the arithmetical home exercises. How are they_to.be 
marked in case of error_or omission? What should mide to 


do iñ case of error? 
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512 Tow are the errors in. the transcription exercise to be marked? 
What must the pupil be made to do with them?™ What isthe effect-of the 


ruleabout bringing the errors corrected: nextday? No errors—errors care- 


8. ÅNNOUNCEMENT; REPETITION ; MODE OF EXAMINATION. ` 


514. The whole of the pupils of one draft should 
prepare the same lessons. They should not have the 
same lesson on two successive days. If a child be 
absent for one or more da 8, he should come prepared in 
the home lessons, both oral and written, “of the next day 
after his last attendance. à 

15. The best and surest method of announcement 
is to write the whole week’s lessons for each draft on 
a sheet of paper, which is to be hung up if possible in 
a frame, opposite the circle occupied by the draft; 
thus, there will be as many lesson tablets as there are 
drafts with home lessons. Forms for this purpose are 
easily drawn out and ruled; and they can be multi- 
plied with yery little trouble if the teacher has a graph 
(see footnote, p. 281). The pupils, especially those of 
the advanced classes, should be expected to examine 
the tablets and ascertain the lessons for themselves 5 
but to prevent all mistake and take away all excuse, 
those of each draft should be reminded in the eyening, 
of the lessons for next day. 

Friday or Monday should be set apart for repe= 
tition 5 there should be no special oral lesson for that 
day, but the pupils should come prepared for examina- 
tion in all the oral lessons of the preceding four days. 

516. The method of examination is very important. 
Some teachers‘examine a whole draft simultaneously, 
by questioning the pupils in succession—a single 
question to each—as in ordinary teaching. This is not 
a good plan, for several reasons, among which may be 
mentioned the facility it affords for the escape of those 
who are unprepared. The proper and obvious way is 


sart which requires to be le 
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to examine one child wholly in one lesson before you 
leave him; this enables you at once to ascertain what 
he knows about it, and the number he deserves can be 
marked down immediately before the next pupil is 
examined, In the examination of home lessons there 
should be no passing of questions from one to another 
as in class teaching. 

517. Some lessons are best examined by question- 


ing, as derivations, capitals of countries, &c.; but there \ 


is a very numerous class, such as poetry, lists, &c., the 
pupil’s knowledge of which should be tested by simply 
causing him to repeat them from beginning to end. 
The teacher’s judgment must determine which method 
is best in each case: it often requires a mixture of 
both. Some lessons again are most conveniently ex- 
amined in writing: for example, spelling, in which the 
teacher dictates from the lesson a dozen of the hardest 
words, to be written down. 


514 Should all those in a draft have the same or different home lessons? 
If a child is absent one day, what is done? 

515 Describe the-bestmethod'or announcement. Best repetition day? 

516. Describe best mode of examination. Mention some faulty ways of 
examining home lessons: 7 

S17. Mention two particular ways of examining, and the subjects to 
which each is applicable. What-lessons are best examined in-writing ? 


4, PERIODICAL WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. 


518. This is a conyenient place to speak of the 
periodical examination-of the school. 

The Yearly Results Examinations of the Inter- 
mediate schools and the greater part of those of the 
advanced classes, in National schools, are carried on 
in writing. The teacher therefore will haye to pre- 
pare his pupils specially for this test; if he does not do 
80, a great part of his laborious teaching will go for 
pothing, and tho sure result will be partial or total 
auure. 


Answering questions in writing is an 
E arned and practised like 
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sach individual part of the programme. A child may 
have mastered the whole of the subject required, and 
may yet fail at the final written examination, from 
want of practice, want of confidence, the dread and 
timidity inspired by pen, ink, and paper, in those who 
are not accustomed to write much, or want of neatness 
and proper arrangement, and many other causes. A 
boy whose head is full of knowledge, but who is not 
drilled in answering questions in writing, is like David 
in Saul’s armour—he has all things necessary without 
being able to use them. 

519. Tet it not be said that this is cramming: it 
is excellent teaching—a most valuable and most 
necessary intellectual discipline. What is more useful 
than training young people to write down what they 
have to say on any subject whatsoever, neatly and in 
correct; language? It teaches method, promptitude, 
and self-reliance; and it trains to the habit of concen- 
trated attention. Periodical written examinations of 
the senior classes should have always formed a promi- 
nent feature in schools: now, thanks to the Results 
System, teachers must of necessity adopt it, in both 
National and Intermediate schools. And there is 
another consideration :—subjecting the several classes 
occasionally to rigid examinations in the various sub- 
jects of the Programme is‘a most valuable means of 
aying bare the weak points of the school, and 
thereby putting the teacher on his guard. A 

a 520. The pupils should be examined in writing in 
each individual subject, at least once a month. 
Whether they are to answer in only one subject, or in 
two or more, at one sitting, is a matter for the choice 
of theteacher. But occasional. 
of questions on several subjects, one after another 
without stopping (except a short recess if necessary) in 


order to accustom them to the final examination. In 
all cases they should be obliged to attcnd to the follow- 


ing instructions. 
; 521. No carelessness or hasty work is to be per- 


y they should get papers - 
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mitted: every paper should be written with the samé 
care and with the same formality as if it were writte 
for the yearly Results Examination. 

Tf a margin is not already marked off, crease a 
margin an inch and a half broad to the left of the 
paper: on this margin the numbers of the questions) 
are to be written, with the answers opposite each. 

The name of the pupil is to be written, first o; 
all, on the top of each page—or the number only 
without the name, if this be the regulation. Let this) 
be done inyariably—never omitted—so that it may} 
become a habit. : 

522. In these examinations, it will be far the better 
pli to put a paper of questions into the hands of each 
pupil; though this is of course troublesome, as all haye 
to be printed or copied.* But the questions might be 
written out on a blackboard, which is to be hung 
opposite the whole class. The pupils should neyer be 
asked to write down the questions from dictation; for 
this will weary them, and leaye them little spirit to 
answer afterwards. 

523. The most common cause of: the errors and 
blunders committed at examinations is over haste, 
both in perusing the questions andin working, which is 
not necessary, as there is generally time enough allowed. 

The pupil should read each question coolly and 
Carefully before he begins to answer it; from want 
of caution in this respect, a candidate often answers, not 
the question before him but a different question alto- 
gether, and of course gets a cipher for his answer. | 

524. In working through a paper of arithmetical 
questions, the pupil should inyariably take the 
easiest questions first, leaving the longest or 
most difficult for the last. Ifhe take the hardest or 
longest first he is in danger of getting puzzled over 


* This may be done without much trouble if the teacher 
rovide himself ‘vith a graph, which it is not hard to make. 
Vor the method of making a graph, see ‘ Handicraft for 
Handy People,” p. 233. 
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it, and then he loses heart, gets frightened and nervous, 
and goes wrong eyen in the easiest sums. 
, 525. Sce that the pupils ayoid overcrowding; that 
#heir writing be open and plain; and that they leave a 
f good space between each answer and the next. Encour- 
4 age them to use plenty of paper; and to call for more 
when they want it. : 
Tf a pupil make a blunder, he must not be frightened; 
let him draw the pen across anything wrong, or any- 
thing that does not please him, and re-write it. 
Before giving up his paper he should look carefully over 
all his work, to supply omissions and correct errors. 
526. The monitors shouldbe subjected to awritten 
examination once a fortnight or so. In these pre- 
paratory examinations the monitor should be made to 
comply with all the conditions usually enforced at the 
yearly examinations; and he should answer on each 
occasion as carefully as if his salary depended on the 
result. 
TA 527. The teacher should read over the answers in 
presence of the pupils, and point out the errors, faults, 
J and imperfections. If this be omitted, the examina- 
nation will be of little use. And each pupil should be 
obliged to re-write all his erroneous answers, with tho 
necessary corrections. ~ 
If a pupil or a monitor be trained in the manner here 
pointed out, he will know how to go about answering 
systematically at the yearly examination; and whatever 
he knows about a question he will put down on paper. 
He will not be frightened at the sight of a paper of 
questions ; he will be cool through custom; and he 
not fill his paper with blots, errors, «and blunders, 
through mere neryousness. 


518. Why must the pupils be practised in writing answers? Point out 
the restilt if they are not etd 
$19 Show that exercising children in written examinations is not cram- 
ming. Point out its several advantages. A 
£20, How often should the pupils be examined in writing in each subject! 
Y 521. Describe in detail the several rules to be observed at written exami- 
ations, as to margin, place for writing numbers of questions, pupils’ names, 
ging, reading the questions 
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522. How are the pupils to be supplied with questions ? 

523. What is the most usu: i i aminati 
Toy inthis Regal ue cause of blundering at written ex: tions? 

24. In what order should pupils take arithmetical ions? What is 

the dancer of taking the hardest or longest first t oo a 

525. What instructions should the pupils get as tothe arrangement of 
their answers, oyercrowding, writing, space between answers, blunders, finn) 
revision? What isthe last thing a pupil should do before giving up his paper ? 

526. How often should monitors be examined? What should they be 
do at these examinations? 

527. To what use should the pupils’ written answers be turned !_In case 
of erroneous answers, what should the pupils be obliged to do? Describe 
in detail the effect of training pupils to answer in writing ? 


CHAPTER X. 
KINDERGARTEN. 


> 


1. Onsects "AND METHODS. 

4 _ 528. The term Kindergarten is applied to a system 

of infant training developed and made known to the 

educational world in the early part of this century by 

Frederick Froebel, a native of Oberweisbach in Ger- 
many. 


529. Frocbel loved to com i 
flowers; and as a plot which flowers are reared, 


watered, and tended, is called a flower garden; so he 
called his first infants school at Blankenburg by the 
fanciful name of Kindergarten, that is, child-garden, 
a garden or nursery that has children for plants—in 
which little childrensare trained and all their faculties 
developed. (German—kinder, children, and garten, a 
garden). This name isnow given to Froebel’s system, 
as well as to the infants schools carried on in accord- 
ance with it. i 
530. It took Froebel long to work out in his own 
mind the Kindergarten system. For years he kept a 
close watch-on the proceedings of very young children 
when left to thsmselyes. He observed, what indeed we 
all observe at one time or another, that they love to 
build houses and furnish them with bits of bright 


- 
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coloured china and glass. They make pies, animals, 
and all sorts of shapes, of mud or clay, and if they 
chance to get a scissors they look out for paper and cut 
it into fantastic patterns. They sing, dance, and march 
like soldiers ; and so on with a hundred otherimproyiseđd 
amusements. 

531. Froebel also noticed and made use of what 


: p ay-work are placed in 
thei hands, and they are taught to build up forms of 
cal life, symmetry, and beauty, quite as delightful to 
hem as their own rude creations, and of course infi- 
nitely more valuable in an educational point. of view. 

533. It is impossible to employ very little children 
the whole day atpurehead work—reading, spelling, arith- 
metic, &c.—and if it were possible it would be cruel 
and mischievous. The time not occupied in these 
intellectual exercises or in the playground is devoted to 
mechanical work of some kind, caliing for more or less 
dexterity of hand, and attended with very little mental 
strain. I shall now try tò give the reader some broad 
general notions of the nature of these oc:upations. 


528, By whom and when was Kindergarten introduced t _ 

529. Why is the system called Kindergarten ? 

530. What measures did Froebel take to develop in his mind the Kinder- 
garten system? Describe the proceedings of little children when left to 
themselves? n 3 

531, Describe what are called the destructive propensities of children, 

532. To what use did Froebel turn the infantile occujations and amuse- 
ments of little children? Show how far these occupazions are better in 
school than when they are outdoor and spontaneous? 

533. Why should infants be put to manual occupations as well as tothe 
common school branches? 
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2. GIFTS AND OCCUPATIONS. 


534. In accordance with the practice of Froebel, 
the materials first placed in the hands of the children to 
work on are called—not toys or playthings—but gifts. 

These gifts, after long study, he arranged in regular 
order, beginning at things extremely simple, and going 
on gradually fo those more and more complex, so that 
there might be work suitable to infants of every age 
and degree of proficiency. N 

535. The rst gift is intended to teach colour, form 
of the simplest kind, and motion, to the very youngest 
cuildren—tittle things of three or four years of age. It 
consists of sets of six light soft balls covered with bright 


coloured worsted—three of them red, yellow, and blue, 


the primary colours ; the other three green, or: d 
ake: the secondary colours. LKS dalton are put to 
play. with i rae: baie first take a ae rt ees 
as to tell the colour of his own. ‘Then they exchange 
balls, or perhaps roll or throw, them to. one another, and 
again they are asked about the colours. At, another 
ioa ae are placed on the floor and the children 
are told—‘*You take a red ball ”—“ Yo 
| ball,’ &. mine 
| They sometimes get bright-coloured little bits of 
flannel, each choosing his own colour and they pull 
them asunder delicately, thread by thread, putting the 
f? threads carefully aside. These threads are kept, and 
are used in making pincushions by children more ad- 
vanced. 

When they, are questioned about the colours and 
other qualities of the balls, they are in all cases made 
to give their answers full, and. with distinct 

AL utterance. The teacher seldom “tells” them any- 
hing =) everything is drawn from them by 
Questicaing. These observations apply to the 

teaching at all stages of the Kindergarten. 
T have described only a few of the games and exer- 
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cises ; but there are very many more in connexion with 
‘this first gift. 

536. By the first gift the little infants’ perception 
of colour is cultivated; and so far as their tender age 
permits, they learn obedience, precision of moyement, 
distinctness of utterance, accuracy of answering, and 
the use of their hands. 

537. The second gift is intended chiefly to develop 
the perception of form it consists of sets of the 
three primary forms, sphere, a cylinder, and a 
ube, The childr nestioned on the points of 
a antl rearmablangens they are made to coun 
the corners, angles, and surfaces; and their attention is 
directed to the differences between the several surfaces 


—some flat, one rounded or curved one way, another 
curyed eyery way. 


in connexion with the 
desks, about 3 feet long ars 
surface is ghe d wi 


24 inches high. The/flat 
Biah squary ked /y 
ois 


ont Aho) ‘i 
g -chequered in squares like the 
pE 

As a preparation for the occupations of the third gift 
the children are exercised in pointing out on their desks 
any particular square indicated by the teacher. Stand- 
ing in front of the children who are all seated, the 
teacher says, ‘All point to the square at the left hand 
top corner” (they all put the fore 4inger on it.) ‘* Point 
to the fourth square up from the right hand bottom 
corner.” “ Show the square five down and six to the 
left of right hand top corner,” &c. This is of itself an 
admirable infant exercise, teaching concentrated atten- 
tion and precision of eye and hand. 

539. The third giit is a cube, or rather seyeral sets 
of cubes, each formed of eight others. With this gilt, 
and all the others that follow, the children, while sitting 
at their desks with the boxes of cubes placed before 
them. are taught to make with the small cubes forms of 
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K life, knowledge, and beauty, as the Kinder- 


gurten teachers express it. For instance, with a num- 
ber of the little cubes, a child builds a cross, a castle, a 
wall, a bridge, a tower, a train, &c.; these are forms of 
life, as being representations of real objects. By count- 
ing, arranging, separating, and collecting the cubes, 
they get from them ideas of number, order, addition, 
subtraction, &c.; these are forms of knowledge, which 
are all purely mental, though directly derived from real 
objects; and thus the teaching of mental calculation is 
begun. ‘They group or build them up so as to make 
symmetrical figures in great variety, representing no 
real objects, yet by their regularity of outline adapted 
te-please the eye and minister to a correct artistic taste: 
these are forms of beauty. 

540. The little structures are sometimes built up on 
Squares indicated by the teacher in the manner pointed 
out in Paragraph 538, sometimes on” Squares chosen by 

- themselyes. 

At these exércises the children go into the desks, 
distribute the boxes of cubes, take off the lids, &c. at 
the signals of the teacher. Moreover, when each object 
is built there is a conversation about it, in which 
the teacher encourages the little ones to ask all sorts 
of quéstions, while the teacher in her turn questions 
them; and thus their cutiosity is excited and their in- 
telligence is drawn forth. 

541. This third gift gives much more pleasure to 
the children than the preceding, and they work at it 

With far greater spirit; for the occupations are almost 


identical with their spontaneous outdoor plays—build- 
Ing castles in sand, furnishing toy houses, &¢. But the 
forms they build up with the cubes are far more beanti- 
ful, and of course far more instructive. 
#532: The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
nth gifts consist of blocks; rods or staffs of several 
lengths; rings» half rings ; triangular, square, and 
rectangular tablets of various bright colours; with 
which a great variety of forms of life, knowledge, and 
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beauty are made. Sometimes these forms are imitated 7 
from drawings placed before the children, an admirable 
exercise for training the eye as well as the hand, for 
the forms are to be made tm solid from pictures in flat. 
Sometimes they are created by the children themselyes, 

a still more admirable exercise, for here the inventive 
faculties are developed and cultivated. 

543. As the children advance they are put to draw 
with pencils on chequered slates; and when they have 
made some progress in this, they get chequered copy 
books on which they draw with coloured pencils, copy- 
ing figures placed before them, or forming designs ont 
of their own heads, They are aided in drawing the 
lines, by the squares on the slates and copy books; and 
they draw a great yariety of ornamental forms, many 
of them very complicated, and all of them beautiful. 

544. Pieces of chequered cardboard are put into 
their hands, on which they draw out designs and prick 
them at points all along the lines, and afterwards em-" 
broider them in coloured threads of silk or wool—using 
the holes already made, They make silver canyas- 
paper ornaments, such as little picture-frames, baskets, 
slipper-pockets, napkin-rings, &e. They transfer maps 
to cardboard, and then prick out and outline them in 
silk. In all these occupations both boys and giris join; 
and boys as well as girls are taught to thread needles, 
Sew buttons on cloth, mend little holes in pieces of 
cloth, and turn down hems in paper and tack them with 
needle and thread—a most useful, sort of teaching. 

545. Another very interesting occupation is paper- 
Weaving. Strips of various coloured paper are woven 
in and out, something in the manner of darning ; and 
in this way the children form many beautiful patterns 
which they imitate from coloured drawings lying on the 


desks before them. They fold paper in various curious 


ways, forming numerous pretty designs. They are 
taught to cut papers into patterns :—They first fold up 
the paper, double, triple, quadruple, &t., according to 
the designs required; then they make certain cuts 


| 
\ 


g 
| 
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with the scissors; after which they open out the paper. 

The result is some beautiful symmetrical pattern, some- 

thing like what one sees in a kaleidoscope. Modelling 

in clay is another of their occupations, and it is one 

which they enjoy immensely. They make fruit both 

separately and in bunches, animals, cubes, cylinders, 
' bags of flour, bottles, &c. 

This, as every one can see, is merely systematising 
what all children do of themselyes when they get 
paper, scissors, pencils, soft clay, &c., into their hands. 

546. Object lessons constitute a very important 
part of kindergarten teaching. Indeed it may be said 
that the ordinary work of the kindergarten, as described 
here, consists in a great measure of object lessons of the 

(fees valuable kind. For while, as in object lessons 
proper, all the gifts and all the objects the children 
construct with them are made the subject of conversation 
and of question and answer, the children themselves 
handle the things all through, experiment with them, 
find out their qualities, and build up with them forms 
of life, knowledge, and beauty. 
Kindergarten drill forms another important factor; 
but I shall not enlarge on it here, as it will be found 


fully descrived in Kindergarten and Infants school 
manuals. 


554, What are the materials for g 
aly Cban e ae Be ergatar work called? Describe gene- 
cs Desoribe tho first gift, fey use, and the various ways of exercising 

o children on it. How are they made to answer? 

536. What results follow to the children from the first gift ? 

537. What is the second gift and what is its use. How are the children 
ween in ees bodies? n . 

» Describe kindergarten desks. How are the children questi 

squares? Uso of this pe SEEE AAR 
ii Describe the thil gift. What are forms of life, forms of knowledge, 

Mee of beauty? Give examples of all those built up with the cubes. 
Wa ew far are the children limited as to the site of these structures? 
) an akes a when the object is built? Use of this? 
ics HO othewghildren take to the third gift? Why? 
Tohilany ee collectively the fourth to the ninth gifts. How do the 

S en know what forms to build up with these gifts ? Use of the imitative 

Pp joes the inventiye process? 

we regina how the children are put to draw. 

ti eee occupsions with cardboard, silver paper,and coloured pencils 
as scribe how paper weaving is carried on—paper-foldin r papo 

big apodelling. Show how these occupations oome natural to children, 

. Show that object lessons constitute a chief part of kindergarten. 


20 


> 
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8. Bomm PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS: KINDERGARTEN THH 
BEGINNING OF TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


547. As to the place for teaching kindergarten, it 
wouldiof course be better to haye a separate classroom 
_for it, but in the absence of a class-room it can be 
carried on in the main schoolroom while the rest of the 


be pupils are at their own proper work. In this respect 


it stands on exactly the same level as the ordinary” 


school branches; and there is no reason whatever why 
Kindergarten should not be taught in the principal 
room, as well as grammiar, geography, arithmetic, &e. 


The only thing required is that there be a sufficient” 
number of kindergarten desks with the other necessary 


appliances. r 

` This is a very important consideration ; for no doubt, 
the question will arise of extending kindergarten to the 
ordinary national schools as far up as third class 
children; and we know that at present by far the 
greater number of our national schools have one room 
and no more. 

548, In drawing out a time-table for a school in 
which kindergarten is taught, the following points 
ought to be kept in view :—One kindergarten lesson 
per day will be sufficient for the children of first, 
second, and third classes; indeed, no more time can be 
spared for it, as these children have to be kept up on 
the other subjects of the programme. But ‘infants’ 
should get two kindergarten ‘lessons per day; for 
Kindergarten teaching is peculiarly suited for them ; 
and this time can well be spared, aS the Programme 
requires for infants only one other item—to read and 
spell the Ist and 2nd Sections of First Bagk, for which 
there is a whole year to prepare. 

529. Where the teaching staff ig limited and the 
attendance small, the children of sycond and third 
Classes may be seated together at kindergarten under & 
single teacher; and at some other time of the day the 
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infants and the first-class children may in like manner 
sit together under one teacher—at one of the two infant 
lessons. 

As one of the two objects of sae ae is saeeliese 

e strain of head-work, a kindergarten lesson show 
E leases come Meine of the ordinary literary lessons. 

` 550, In all this kindergarten there is a most va- eg 

able technical—and indeed it may be said, artistic— 
training for the little children. They are constantly ex- - 
ercised in discriminating and combining shades of colour: 
they are trained to cleanliness and delicacy of touch in 
handling; fheir loye of the beautiful is developed and 
cultivated; and their perception’ ofform and their power 
of imitațtion—being indeed the faculties chiefly exercised 
—hecome wonderfully quick and accurate. 

551. Outside the moral effects of this training, the- 


tion. It a natural precursor to 

handicraft, needlework, knitting, cooking, &c.; and 
when the children come to learn drawin g and to handle 
tools, stissors, or kitchen utensils, they will find small 
ditheulty in managing them, as their little hands have 
been alivady trained to accuracy and precision. 

552. By continuing the kindergarten up to third 
class we almost link the infant manual work with the 
cookery, handicraft, and other industrial occupations of 
the higher classes, so as to make the technical instruc- 
tion continuous—or nearly so—from infancy onwards 
to the completion of the school course. 


547; Bost Place for teaching kindergatten? Show that it may be carried 
on pu the principal room. In this respect how far does it resemble the 
ordinary branches? Why is this consideration important? 

548. What time per day should be allowed for kindergarten for the seyéral ý 

sesh Why not more than one half hour for fitst, second, and third 
ses? Why two half hours for infants ? 

549. With limites staff What classes may be combined? How should à 
Kindergarten lesson comin? Why between two literary lessons? 

9 tate the genera useful result of kindergarten teaching. à 
251. The most yahifable part of kindergarten work? Why? How is 
kindergarten related to nanidicratt, cooking, &. ? 

992. Use of continuing kindergarten to third class? 
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4. MODIFICATIONS IN FROEBEL'S KINDERGARTEN. 


553, According to Froghela plan the child xvas to 
learn kindergarten, and nothing else, till- com- 
leted his sixth year. After this he learned the usual 
» ementary literary branches, and worked no longer at 
kindergarten. We haye made two important 
odifications in this system. In the first place 
we teach the children kindergarten, and also reading, 
writing, spelling, and arithmetic, all abreast from the 
beginning; and in the second place, instead of stopping 
kindergarten at the end of the sixth year of age, we 
continue it in infant schools, till the children have 
finished their course in third class. 

554. There is no doubt that these modifications are 
great improyements; for kindergarten is, after all, only 
a part of the child’s early education, and at the’ same 
time it is too important to be allowed to terminate at. 
the end of the child’s sixth year. A z 

There is no good reason for postponing the teaching 
of the ordinary school subjects. When the children 
are properly taught, and when they are not pressed, 
they will learn these almost insensibly from the age of 
three or four up, and will haye made considerable 
progress by the time they have completed their sixth 
year. Let the teacher bear in mind that kindergarten 
teaching must not be carried so far—must not occupy 
so much of the children’s timetas to interfere with 
their progress in reading, writing, spelling, and arith- 
metic, which are at least equally important, and in 
which the Programme must be satisfied as well as in 
kindergarten. 

555, If there are persons who think it would be 
more profitable for little children to spend their whole © 
time at the common school branches, they may fee 
assured that the introduction of kin rgarten does 29 
impede progress in these necessary subjects. To ie 
very young children all day at head-work will, 
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already remarked, only stupefy and injure them, and 
delay their progress onwards. The kindergarten is a 
recreation and a delightful variety; and the children 
take such pleasure in their handiwork, that they come 
from it to their ordinary routine lessons with their 
minds bright and cheerful, and free from the dulness 
and weariness produced by oyer-mental strain. 


553, Explain the two modifications we hayo made in Froebel’s system, 

554. Show how far these modifications are improvements. Show tha a 
the teaching of the literary, branches should not ‘be postponed? How 
and why should kindergarten be kept in due subordination ? 


555. Show that the kindergarten does not impedo the learning of the 
literary branches, but the reverse. 


a 


CHAPTER XT. 
THE HUMAN MIND IN RELATION TO EDUCATION. 


THE THREE MAIN FUNCTIONS OF THE MIND. 


S56. The human mind has three main functions 
or faculties which are well marked off from each 
other:—the Intellect, the Emotions or Feel- 


ings, and the Will; which manifest themselves in 


the processes of knowing, feeling, and willing, respec- 
tively. ° i 


557. While these three main functions are suffi- 


ciently distinct, it seldom or never happens that any 


one of them acts without being acco: ied b; 
both of the others. Pe te 


t 4 Thus, when a boy compares his 
scholarship this year with what it was last year, this 
18 a process of the Intellect; but to do so requires an 
effort of the Wil; and if he is either pleased or 
displeased with his progress, this is Amotion or Feeling, 

These three’ manifest themselyes in yarious ways 
which shall now be enumerated and considered. 
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558. The Intellect, the Feelings, and the Will, are 
more or less antagonistic to each other :—in 
other words, the action of one prevents or interferes 
in a greater or less degree with the action of the others. 
Thus a person whose will is strongly bent on any ob- 
ject is less capable of feeling or reasoning for the time; 
one whose feelings are strongly excited can neither 
reason correctly nor exert yolition strongly; andif a 
man is earnestly employed in following up a train of 
thought or reasoning, his power of willing and his 
capacity for fecling are very feeble or altogether sus- 
pended. 


559, The proper exercise of the young mind—exer- 


child—is healthful and pleasant. But tho mind, 
like the body, may be worked too hard—oyerstrained ; 
and this is productive of certain injury; the tender 
brain suffers and the general health is Ene A mind 
that is not sufficiently exercised isnot properly trained, 
and suffers loss: a mind that is exorcised beyond its 


560. Itis also to be observed that the various mental 
faculties aro of unequal growth, Some are de- 


mature age. The several faculties ought 


cised according to their strength and de= 
velopment. 


faculty, and will only stupefy and injure the child. On 
the other hand advantage should be the es 
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All this matter is a proper subject for the teacher’s 
study; for on his practical knowledge of the human 


mind depends in a great degree his success as a guide 
and teacher of children. 


556.. What are the three chief functions of the human mind Whatare 
the three corresponding mental processes t ERS 

557. Show by an example that one of these functions is always acoom- 
panied by one or both of the others. _ i 
Show how far they are antagonistic to cach other: give examples, 

{ow far ismental exercise healthful fora child? When is it in- 

jurious? Eyilof cach extreme ? w 

500. Comparative rate of growth of the several faculties? How and when 
should the several faculties be exorcised? ‘The two extremes and their 
danger?) Why should the teacher study the human mind? 


o I. THE INTELLECT. 


S561. By the intellect we Ienow: we employ the 
intellect when we think, reason, compare, remember, 
and so forth. 

The chief functions of the mind that range them- 
selves under the intellect are, 1, Sensation and 
perception; 2, Attention; 3, Memory; 


4; Imagination; 5, Reasoning and judge 
ment, 


gl. SENSATION AND PERCEPTION: Te SENSES. 


562. We get all our ideas by sensation ‘and 
reflection, 


lecti When T look at a building, or listen to 
a bird singing, the resulting idea is obtained by sen- 
sation. When I look inwards and think of some 
operation of my mind, such as fearing, believing, &e., 
the idea is here obtained by reflection. 
_ But sensation is the original source of all, because 
ideas of reflection come after those of sensation and are 
founded on them. We could not reflect without 


haying some ideas in the mind to reflect upon in the 
first instance ; 


and these primary id - 
a primary ideas we get from sen. 


’ 
563. It is commonly understood that we have five 
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senses. But there is a sixth, a muscular sense, 
as it is called, which plays a very important part. You 
are made aware of the muscular Sensation when you 


Bight hearing, touch, Smell, taste. ’ 
565, We derive ideas through the senses in the 
following way, Some external object stimulates 


a sensation. The moment the sensation ig felt, the 
mind refers it to an outer cause; then the Sensation 


Thus, when a certain flower presents itself before 
one’s eyes, the light-undulations from it strike on the 


mind is not mixed up with it. If the mind comes into 
play and directs attention on what is going on, it be- 


80, the mind refers the Sensation to its cause, t.e., it 
recognises that the Sensation has been caused by an ex- 
ternal object, and it has the perception of the flower, 
which remains in the mind as an idea, e 

566. Thus, sense impression together with con- 
sciousness is sensation : sensation together with recog- 
nition of an outer cause is perception: a perception 
which is registered in the mind is an idea. 


+ 
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567. Although the two processes of sensation and 
reference to an outer cause are so closely connected as 
to seem one indivisible operation, they are in reality dis- 
tinct. In early infancy there is no reference to an 
outer cause after sensation; the recognition of the 
outer object is an acquisition gained by the gradual 
united experience of two or more of the senses. Some 
persons who were born blind have afterwards recoyered 
sight by a surgical operation. Immediately after the 
operation these persons see as well as other people— 
that is, their sense of sight acts, but they do not 
understand the information it gives. For when they 
look at anything—suppose a dog—it is to them 
nothing more than a mere picture tn the eye; they do 
not perceive that the picture is caused by an outer 
object, and they do not know that what they sce is a 
dog. So with all they look at. But after some time 
the other senses—chiefly touch and hearing—help them 
b find out that the pictures are caused by objects 
outside and away from the eye; or in other words they 
come to get ideas into the mind by the senso of sight. 

568. Of course a large proportion of our perceptions 
are merely revivals of ideas already in the mind, not the 
formation of new ones; as when I hear the well-known 
voice of a friend, which at once calls up the idea of him. 

569. Observe, though there may be sense impres- 
sion, unless the mind is conscious of it there is no 
sensation, and of course no perception, and no idea. For 
example: suppose that while your mind is wholly 
engrossed in some matter, you are walking through the 
fields with the flowers blooming and the birds singing 
all round you.* Here though there are plenty of sense 
impressions, you are not conscious of them, and con- 
sequently there are no sensations; in other words, 
though your eyes and ears are open, you neither see 
the flowers ‘ther -hear the birds, and no ideas of either 
enter the mind. x 

570. Some degree of attention is usually required in 
order that the sense impressions may he followed by ` 
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Sensation and perception, Some Sense impressions in- 
deed are so powerful, that they force consciousness and 
perception. Thus, when a dog barks near me suddenly 
and unexpectedly, it will at once force me-to attend, 50 
that whether Twill or no the idea of adog presents itself 
to my mind. S 1 a 
But the greater number of Sense impressions require 
more or less effort of will to direct the attention and to be 
followed by sensation. Thus, whenateacher is describing 


part of the training of the senses gees on during 
infancy without help from anyone, The child, by his 
own active efforts, learns the qualities of the multitude 
of things and people that surround him. But once he 
goes to school this natural process of acquisition is 


aided by the Systematic training of the 
teacher, 


young children; it should be continue, 
whole school conrso. 


g the former, you are of necessity training the 
latter. In a li 


generally mixed Up, so that one 
in the training of another. 
574. Touch is developed by writing, drawing, kinder- 
object’ lessons the 
e and éxamine the 


mal examination by 
my amount of yerbal descrip- 


all 
children should be allowed fo hand] 
things for themsolyes, One perso: 
the child is better than a 


Po. ea 
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tion by the teacher. And if the real objects cannot be 
had, pictures onght to be made use of. Re yin: 

575. Hearingis trained in the process of learning to 
articulate syllables and words, and in general in learning 
to read; for in every case the ear has first to distinguish 
tho sounds before the organs of speech come into play. 
The teaching of singing trains this sense to the per- 
ception of pitch, loudness, and time or metre. 

576. The sight is trained in form by writing and 
drawing, geometry and mensuration. Butin order that 
these two last should be of any use as form-trainers, the 
pupils must be taught to make their figures correct, as 
recommended in Paragraph 491. 

She following exercises and all like them are a most 
valuable training for the eye. Get the pupils to look 
earnestly for a few minutes at a map—warning them of 
what willbe required of them. Then turn the map and 
let them draw from memory the outlines of that 
particular portion of which they have got notice. 
Put down a large number on the black board, such as 
758,070,350,482, or a series of numbers, such as 56, 
40, 87, 49, 8, 757; let the children look at the board for 
a moment, and then let them write down the figures 
from memory. Of course it will be scen that in these 
exercises attention and memory partake in the training. 

577. The indications’ of the remaining two senses, 
smell and taste, arè so vague that they do not usually 
come under the hand of the teacher in the way of 

„training. 


S61. Define nnd desoribe theinteNect. What arethe chief mental function 
belonging to the intellect? k 

$62. ‘Tho tyO-fold grigin of all our ideas? Ilustrate each, What is the 
original source of all?’ Why? 


563. How aa, ordinary senses? Describe the muscular sense? 
564, Arrange the senses in the order of définiteness 2 

665. Describe the proċess of receiving ideas through the senses, Explain 
Ae -Uapresston, sensation, perception, idea. Ilustrate each by example. 
With which of them does the mind begin to mot? 

506, Show how alll tese processes are connected? 

567. Show that perception and recognition of an outer object are separate. 
tee aes ee eS by a sudden recovery of sight. 

8. y example i evi i 

Et GU formance wk a some perceptions are revivals of old ideas 
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569. Show by example that there may be Setise-impression without sen- 
sation, perception, or idea. $ 

570. How faris attention necessary to sensation? Show that there may. 
be sensation and perception without attention. Give Example. Example 
where sense impression requires effort of will to produco sensation. 


571. When are the senses mostly trained? en does artificial training 
come in ? 


572. Best of all sense training for children? Why? 

573. How far should sense training continue? Show how tho several 
senses and attention are connected in training. 

574. Show how touch is trained, 

575. Show the several ‘Ways in which hearing is trained, 

576. Show the several ways in which sight is trained. 

577. Why do taste and smell not como under tho teacher's training, 


2. ÅTTENTION. 


578. Attention is the active direction of the mind 
to the consideration of something going on either out- 
side us, or within ourselyes—in our minds. In the act 
of attention, the mind concentrates its whole force on 
one object or idea, or on one combination of objects or 
ideas, and wholly or partially excludes all others, 

579. Attention is one of the most important 


580. Attention impresses the ideas 
and stamps them in the 
memory; and the stronger the effort—in other words, 
the more concentrated the attention—the clearer the 
mental impression, and the more lasting is the hold on 


581. Attention is of two kinds :— volun! 
non=voluntary. When the attention is directed 
intentionally from within, by the will, it is voluntary; 
when it is directed unintentio fr i 
Some attractive influence in the object, it is non- 
voluntary or automatic. We haye exaniples of non- 
voluntary attention every day of our lives. When I 
am walking I see a horse running away, or on opening 
a book a beautiful picture catches my eye ; in both cases 
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my attention is turned on the object without any effort 
of will : this is non-voluntary pone e 
voluntary attention perhaps still more fre tly 5 is 
Patan examines an article carefully that he is about: 
“to buy, or when a child attends to the teacher's 
explanation. i 
582. It is important to observe that once the atten- , 
tion is directed to an object, it matters little—so far as 
the results are concerned—whether it be voluntary or 
non-yoluntary: in either case the effect is produced of 
impressing the idea clearly and of storing it up in the 
memory. T Ys 
$83. The power of directing the attention is 
rapidly improyed by practice (see Paragraph 603), and 
is of course susceptible of training. But a 
little consideration will show that the teacher must act 
with great judgment and discrimination in the process 
of training the attention of children of yarious ages. 
584. As voluntary attention requires an effort of 
will more or less sustained, we cannot expect to find it 
—except in a very feeble state—in young children: for 
in them the will is weak and incapable of sustained 
effort (Paragraph 652). The teacher therefore must 
not try to force little children to follow him in lengthened 
explanations: if he expects they will do so, he expects 
what is impossible. If he is explaining to a class of 
little ones, and finds that they grow weary and restless, 
he must tot Blames oF punish them} the best thing lie 
Year do is to stop his cxplanation, and either let them 
play-or set- them at some mechanical employment for the 


~time. 


585. The voluntary attention of young children 
may be claimed for short and detached statements, as 
when the teachers points out the word cart on the 
tablet and namesitfor them. Here he may expect that 
they will pay sueh attention that they will recognise 
the word and name it five minutes afterwards. But 
he must not expect that they will attend to and remem- 
ber a dozen strange words on the same occasion. 
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586. Pictures are a great ai i the gxarcie of non: 
yolun n A he utility of having 
e teste eee: Whenever there is 
an illustration, the children’s attention should be in 
every case directed to the details of the pic= 
ture as a regular part of the lesson. 

+ 587. As the children adyance in age and knowledge 
the attention falls gradually more and more under the 
control of the will; and as motiyes of duty also begin 
to make their strength felt, more sustained efforts of vol- 
untary attention may be expected. But still the teacher 
must take great care to proportion his requirements to 
the age and ability of the children. w 

Bai e Ifthe teacherhas conducted his training skil- 

ly according as the children have advanced, thie pupils 
of the fifth and sixth classes will be able to bestow 
sustained attention throughout the whole of any reason- 
able lesson or explanation. 

589, Great differences are observable among chil- 
dren as to the power of sustaining attention. Some can 
keep their minds fixed on one object or subject for a 
length of time, but find a difficulty in quickly changing 
from one subject to another. Others are easily turned 
aside—they shift their attention readily from onesthing 
to another—but cannot dwell dong on any. The former 
often get the name of being dull, and are sometimes 
OAL TABES blamed ox scolded for their 
Slowness; yet they haye generally a batten 4: ofin- 
tellect Filtra cers o “ek Highty AAY, 
thoigh they are often’ credited with being smart and 
clever. 

590, Teaching children of the tw8 extreme types 
in classes tends to correct their respective defects: for 
they are continually influenced by the will of the 
majority—inder the direction of the teacher—to 
make efforts, the one to keep the mind fixéd, the other 
to change the attention readily from one subject to 
another, + 

S91. There are some few who can concentrate 
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pected in the advanced parts of the school, the teacher 
must never neglect the incentives to non-yoluntary 
attention, eyen in the yery highest classes. When about 
addressing a class, or the whole school, let him procures 
absolute silence in the first instance, till every eye is 
directed on him: then let his manner be impressive and 
his articulation perfectly distinct. All this catches the 
pupils through the tio senses of seeing and hearing ; and 
the voluntary attention they are expected to bestow is 
powerfully aided by the non-yoluntary attention evoked 
by the manper and words of the teacher. 
` So adso in using the black board, let the teacher give 
himself the habit of making his figures or diagrams" 
uae vided; amd distinct, which has the same effect 
on the mind though the eye as clear articulation has 
through the ear. 

594. Non-yoluntiry attention is not confined to 
children. As a matter of fact, no person, child or 
adult, can keep the attention fixed for any very con- 
siderable time,*unless he finds some interest im the 
subject: and where this interest exists voluntary“ 
attention is aided by non-voluntary attention. ‘This 
further shows the necessity for making all lessons. 
interesting, beth for junior and senior classes. 
~ 
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578. Define attention. What does the mind do in attention? 
79, SI ‘the grent importance of attention. 
580. Show the effect of attention. x 
81, Define the two kinds of attention, and give examples of each. 
82. Show that the effect ia the same with both kinds of attention. 
Efect of practice on the power of attending! Caution hero regard- 


cannot much voluntary attention be expected in youns chil- 
montaren grow weary under explanation what 
sa be Sone. L Whyte ` 
- Show how far voluntary attention may be expected from young 
children, and how farm. = — = | = 
80. Use of illustrations? What is to be done with lesson illustrations ? 


687. Show how and why voluntary attention develops as children adyance. 
7 Caution to be observed ? 


183. Effect of ice in yoluntary attention by the time pupils haye 


8: 
dern? Ifta 


rived in senior classes J A 
9. Illustrate the two chief types of mind as to attention. Which is the 
ter of the two? Cattion in treatment of the slow? 
690, What is the effect of class-teaching in both types? Why this? 
591. Describe the best mental type of all ns to attention, A 
92. How is the teacher to act with the object of training the attention 
of the slant Effect of this? 
593, How is the teacher to make use of non-voluntary attention in the 
generalbusitiess of the school—as to oral directiona—asto black board work? 
594. What limit is there to volutitary tittention with all people? Point 
out how non-voluntary attention acts in adults. Why shoul 
made interesting m 


lessons be 


3. Memory. 


595, If while an ideais before the mind, a second 
(dea presents itself, the first disappears for the time, or 
in other words, passes from consciousness: yet»it re- 
mains in the mind though bidden, and may be revived 
by an accidental circumstance or by an 
effort of the will. 

596. When an idea which was formerly in the mind 
4s reproduced, and when it is at the same time recog- 
nised as having been formerly an object of conscious- 
ness, this reproduction is called memory. Thus when 
I recall the face of a friend there are two distinct men- 
tal processes: (1) the calling up of the idea: (2) the 
recognition that it was in the mind before, his is 
memory, and I am said to remember. 

597. Memory is developed at an carly age; and asa 
separate faculty—i.e. as mere memory, unaccompanied 
and unaided by the higher power of judgment, it is be- 
lieved to attain its greatest power at an age varying in 
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different individuals from seven to ten or eleven. 
After that it loses power, not so much on account of any 
degeneration in the faculty itself, as because the reason- 
ing and reflective faculties then begin to gain strength, 
and the opening mind has thenceforth a continually in- 
creasing multitude of things to attend to. 

598. Hence this is the age for getting things 
by heart, for learning all those subjects that depend 
much on mere yerbal memory, as languages, arithmeti- 
cal tables, pieces of poetry, grammatical and geographi- 
cal lists and definitions, &e. What is then learned too 
is more likely to be retained, a thing everyone ex- 
periences in himself; for we all know that we remem- 
ber what we learned in childhood far more tenaciously 
and distinctly than things learned later in life. 

599. But eyen at this age the reasoning faculty is 
developing, and it is important to give it full play for 
growth. So the memory must not be exercised 
to excess, or it may engross too much of the mental 
activity and stunt the growth of the reasoning power. 

GOO. When an idea,- haying entered the mind, 
passes from consciousness for the time, it tends to fade 
away gradually ; and the longer the interval before it is 
again brought under notice the harder it is to revive it. 
Tf a sufficiently long interval elapses it may vanish 
never to be revived again. “But if at first it be recalled 
at short intervals, eyery recall makes it easier to bring 
it under notice again, and gives it a more lasting hold 
on the memory. e 

GOL. The quality of the mind by which ideas once 
experienced are stored up and kept for future use is 
called xetentiveness. The minds of different 
individuals yary greatly in respect to retentiyeness. 
There are some who remember almost all things they 
hear and read; while others forget almost as fast as 
the ideas enter their minds. A person who keeps his 
ideas firmly and who can recall them readily whenever 
he wants them ig said to have a good memory, 

602. The memory is affected by many things, the 

21 
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chief of which are the following :—(a.) Exercise 5 
(6.) Attention; (c.) Repetition; (d.) Time; 
(e) Physical conditions; ( J) Association 
0? ideas. These will now be considered separately. 

GOS. (a.) Lvercise. It is a universal law that under 
ordinary healthy conditions any power or faculty is 
strengthened by xeasonable exercise. And in 
this respect the faculties of the mind bear a striking 
analogy to the muscles of the body. Thus a black- 
smith’s arms become strong by continually wielding 
the hammer; and in like manner the senses, observa- 
tion, memory, attention, &c. gain strength and pre- 
cision by exercise, = 

GOS. So if a person have naturally a weak me- 
mory he may improve it by -persistent practice; and 
one who is endowed with a good memory may make it 
still better by the same means, 

The practice of getting oral tasks therefore is useful, 
not only for giving the children a knowledge of the 
several subjects, but also for strengthening their me- 
mory. A ‘i 

GOS. (2.) Attention. For the effect of attention on 
memory, refer to Section 2, page 300. 4 

GOG. (c.) Repetition. The memory is greatly aided 
by repetition. Hence the 
day in the week for repetition of lessons, Hence also 
the use of Questions of Repetition (Par, 158.) 

607. Repetition may often with great advantage 


ust be carefully regulated. 
If they be too short the repetition loses much of its 
effect (Paragraph 611) : if they be tor long the original 


matter that is to be repeated may haye more or less 


faded from the memory, which brings double work. 
GO9. With the same object the teacher should 


—_ 
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direct the pupils when getting their lessons at home, to 
repeat them with books closed three or four times at 
moderate intervals in the eyening, and at least once in 
the mornmg . 

G10. (¢.) Time. Time is an important factor in 
memory. It may be said that what quickly 
comes quickly goes. A child, having some other 
engagement, does not look at his home lessons in the 
evening, but waits till morning. He is then in a great 
hurry and reads them hastily. Shutting the book he - 
runs them over in his mind once or twice as quickly as 
he can, and hastens to school. In this and all such 
cases, his mind may keep hold of the lessons till exa- 
mination time; but after this they will quickly fade 
away; and of course the whole work of both pupil and 
master comes to little or nothing. 

But if he read them carefully in the first instance 
the evening before, and rehearse them as directed in 
Paragraph 609, he will retain them not only for examina- 
tion, but for many a day after; and the repetition day 
will fix them still more firmly in his memory. 

G11. To put the matter more plainly. Let a child 
read a lesson with a certain amount of care, and shut- 
ting thé booklet him go oyer it four times in quick suc- 
cession. ‘Let him now take another similar lesson and 
read with the same care; and with book closed let him 
rehearse it four times as before, but at intervals of an 
hour. He will find that this second lesson has taken a 
much firmer hold on his memory than the first. 

612. It is the same with grown people in their 
studies. Ifaman scramble hastily through a certain 
portion of a subjéct immediately before examination, he 
may retain it long enough to serve the temporary pur- 
pose; but so far as permanent mental improvement is 
concerned, his time and labour are all but wasted, for 
scarcely a trace of what he has prepared will remain 
after a little time. 

Tf instead of this, he go oyer the subject slowly, 
yiew every detail on all sides, and master it till it 
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becomes sofamiliar as to form as it were part of his 
mind; here he spends perhaps three times as long as in 
the former case. But if the work is slow it is sure, 
and his memory takes a firm and lasting hold of the 
subject. $ 

613. So also in giving a lesson on any subject, let 
the teacher not attempt.to cram too much into one half 

hour. He may indeed succeed in making the children 
grasp the whole lesson in a hasty superficial sort of 
way; but they will soon forget it. If instead of this, 
he spread the same amount of matter over two or three 
lessons, give the pupils time to digest every new state- 
ment, and make them work out all details either by 
statement or slate-work, they will haye got a hold of 
the subject that it will be very hard to loosén. 

GLE. (c) Physical Conditions. Tt is impossible that 
the children can attend properly to a lesson if they are 
weary after a day’s work ; or if they are inconyeniently 
crowded in a gallery ; or if they are breathing impure 
air in abadly-yentilated room ; or in general, if they are 
suffering from any physical discomfort; or in case of 
an individual child, if his health is not in good tone. 
And as the attention flags the Memory grows feeble 
and the lesson is so far profitless (Paragraph 580). 

615. (f) Association of- Ideas. 1 have kept this 
last, though it is the most general of all the influences 
that affect the memory. Ideas run through the mind 
always ee with others—neyer singly. When 

- two ideas often come together, or in immediate succes- 
Sion in the mind, they become as it were linked to- 
gether, so that one has a tendency to call 
op the other. This is what is called assoviation of 
UOS, 

G16. The oftener two ideas are presented together 
the stronger becomes the link of connexion, and the 
more likely it is that one will recall -the other. But if 
they come together only once or twice, the connexion 


may be so weak that one may not stiggest the other 
at all. 
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617. This principle of association explains a vast 
proportion of all mental phenomena, and is at the root 
of a great part of school teaching. For example, it is 
by association the children get off the arithmetical 
tables: “4 times 7, 28” is so often repeated that at 
last ‘4 times 7” instantly suggests 28 without any 
effort. So also “King John, Magna Charta, 1215, 
Runnymede,” haye so often come together, that it is, 
so to say, impossible to think of the one without think- 
ing of the others. And by a little reflection the reader 
will easily see that the same principle runs through 
almost all the school subjects. A 

618. This explains the necessity of presenting lists 
of’ things always in the same order (Para- 
graph 455). If they are given in a different order 
at every lesson the bond of connexion between them is 
very feeble, and the child in recalling them is likely to 
omit some. But if they always follow in the same 
order, the association between each and those before 
and after, is strengthened by each repetition, till at last 
when the first is mentioned the rest follow in regular 
succession without any effort. 


bel MOS Tow an idea may remain in the mind though hidden. In 
what fwo ways may it be revived ? 

596. Define memory, and give example. 

597..When is memory developed?) When is mere memory strongest? 
What causes it to lose power? 

598. What kind of intellectual work is best suited for childhood? 
Illustrate the strong memory of childhood. 

599, What error must be avoided in exercising a child’smemory? Why ? 

600. What happens to ar idea hidden for a long time! What makes 
an idea more easy to revive? More difficult? 

601. Define retentiveness. Show how people differ as to retentiyeness 
Define a good memory. É 

602. Name the chief things that affect memory. 

603. Effect of erefcise on mental and bodily facnlties. Examples, 

604. How may the memory be strengthened? Two-fold use of tasks? 

606. Effect of repetition on memory? Give examples. 

607. Double use of repetition in writing ? 

608. Show how the intervals between repetitions must be regulated, and 
the reason of this. Two kinds of error here? 

609. How should children get their home lessons? 

610. Show how time affects memory, and give example. 

ar ie Dats example ee eo How. ime affects memory ? 

2. Apply the principle e į if i=] i j= 

iaro br aaa ip! studies of grown-up people, and illus. 

613. Apply the same principle to giving a lesson in school, 
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614. Show the yarious ways in Via physical Stinn affect tho 
. Why do physical conditions affect memory? | i 
mals. How ait ideas Me through the mind as tor teolation or otherwise? 
Define Association of Ideas. 


616. What is the effect of two ideas coming together, or in immediate 
succession, in the mind? If they often come together? it seldom? 

617. Give iNustrations of association of ideas in teaching, 

618. Explain why lists should always be presented in the camo order. 
If they are not, what is the result? 


4, IMAGINATION. 


G19. Imagination is that process by which we re- 
arrange ideas already existing in the mind so as to 
form new pictures or combinations which may never 
have really existed though they may resemble reality. 
Thus if children get as a written exercise to descrike an 
imaginary walk, they use imagination; for they form 
new mental pictures and describe them, though the 
materials they employ—ideas of trees, streams, fields, 
rocks, &c.—already exist in their minds 


620. Imagination appears very early, and is con- 
stantly at work. All 


D z the pleasure of anticipated toys, 
holidays, excursions, &c., is the work of imagination, 
Bo also in listening to the teacher’s description of foreign 
countries or strange animals or phenomena, the children 
must use the materials they have, and combine them so 
as to realise the teacher’s description as best tikoy can. 
But though imagination appears early it never attains 
its highest development till the age of manhood, 


619, Define and illustrate imagination. 
620. At what period does imagination 


hat period appear? i ion, 
When does imagination come to maturity 2a = aes operation 


5. JUDGMENT AND REASONING. 
a 


G21. When we compare two things with one an- 
other so as to determine the relation between them— 
whether they are the same or different, like or unlike, 
&c.; or when we weigh two courses of conduct so as 
to determine which is best to foll 
called Judging, and the resul 
called a judgment, 


ow—such a process is 
ting determination is 
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An idea is expressed by a word, as a horse, a slate. 
The simplest act of judgment—the comparison of two 
things—is expressed by a proposition, as dhe forse is 
strong ; this knife ts better than that. 

622. Judgment in its simplest form begins very 
early ; for we see a mere infant preferring one play- 
thing to another, or deliberately determining whether 
it will walk this way or that. But it is of slow 
growth: it is very weak in childhood, and attains 
its full degree of strength and provision only in mature 
manhood. Hence the sciences, such as geometry, 
algebra, the scientific treatment of arithmetic, and so 
on, must be deferred till the pupils have advanced to 
the senior classes, when the reasoning power has 
attained sufficient strength. 

Among the most important functions of the reason- 
ing faculty are Induction and Deduction, which 
have been already treated of (page 88). ; 


621. Define judgment orreasoning. How is an idea expressed? How 
a judgment. 

622. At what period does judgment begin? Show by examples that this 
isso. How doos it growl. When is it at maturity? Why must the 
sciences bo deferred till the children are advanced? Mention two import- 
ant functions of reasoning. 5 


G 


IL THE EMOTIONS OR FHELINGS, 


623. Though in dealing with the minds of children 
it is the Intellect that chiefly falls under the hands of 
the teacher; yet He has much also to do with the“ 
Feelings and the Will. : 

624:. The feelings are chiefly concerned with plea- 
sure and pain; though there are certain feelings that 
can scarcely be said to be attended with either. When 
a boy isproud of haying worked opt a hard sum, or is 
sorry for having displeased the teacher, these states of 
mind are erllotions or feelings. 

G25. In regard to this department of the mind the 
functions of the teacher are two=fold :— 
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1. To deal with the feelings for their own sake—to 
foster and encourage those that tend to good, and to 
keep in check those that tend to eyil. 

2. To make use of the feelings as an instrument of 
teaching; for when taken advantage of in the right 
way they exert a powerful influence in forwarding the 
intellectual development of the children, 

G26. All emotions affect the body, some slightly or 
almost imperceptibly, some very powerfully. In many 
cases you can tell the emotion that passes through the 
mind by its bodily effects, as in case of gricf, anger, 
fear, joy, &e. 


627. The feelings are developed very early; and 


some make their appearance as soon as the child begins 
to notice objects around him ; as for instance, the 
feeling of pleasure on seeing the mother; or the feeling 


of aversion for animals or things hurtful or disagree- 
able. 


628. All feelings when in excess are injurious, and 
more so in children than in adults, for children are less 
able to control them. 


G29. The will has not much direct influence over 
the feelings; fi 


| or a boy is joyful or afraid whether he 
will or not, if circumstances occur to make him so. But 
inan indirect way the will may tone them down, or 
preyent them going to excess, by raising up emotions 
tending in an opposite direction. Thus a tendency to 
triumph oyver a defeated antagonist may be in a great 
measure counteracted by a feeling of pity for his dis- 
appointment at missing the prize. Such feelings may 


be gently encouraged by the teacher; and this healthful 
exernise of the will on the part of the child will gain 
strength by practice. 5 


Suppose a child begin to cry after being scolded or 
punished. Better leave him to himself till the fit 
passes. His crying and 


sobbing are not under the- 
control of his will, and to 


r punish him further for dis- 
obedience in not stopping i 7 
only makes mävters worse. So with a sudden tendency 
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to laughter in the class: better to let it pass unnoticed, 
or look pleasantly on it—if it is right to do so—and it 
will soon wear itself out. But any effort to repress it 
by force or solemn command will only make it burst 
out more irresistibly ; because laughter is often quite 
uncontrollable eyen by the will of grown people. 

G30. The feelings, as has been said (Par. 558), affect 
the intellect and the will in a greater or less degree. 
A child—or an adult—under strong emotions of fear, 
or grief, or joy, or anger, is quite unable to think or 
judge correctly, and acts according to the blind im- 
pulse of the moment. Thus, if a child has been put in 
terror of haying his sum wrong, this yery agitation 
will set him astray in spite of all efforts to be calm and 
collected; and the teacher who punishes a child for a 
wrong sum under such circumstances—on the score of 
carelessness—is guilty of great injustice and cruelty. 

G31. Those feelings that have to do with self— 
commonly ealied the egoistic or selfish feel= 
ings—make their appearance earliest. Such are fear, 
anger, desire of possession, greediness, loye of supe- 
riority, love of praise, and so forth, which all originate 
in the instinct of self-preservation and self-interest. 
Some of*these are legitimate and useful when not 
carried to excess; others are evil and must be repressed, 
as enyy, hatred of those that injure; &e. 

G32. Almost all the early feelings of children are 
more or less egoistic, or mixed up with selfishness; 
but as the little ones advance, provided they are under 
good training and surrounded with good examples, 
feelings of this kind tend gradually to weaken and give 
place to others more generous and disinterested. 

633. The social feelings, or those that have 
chiefly to do with “other human beings, make their 
appearance at a later period; such as pity, attachment 
to relatives of companions, sympathy, gladness at the 
success of others, &c. 

634. Later still is the appearance of what are 
called the abstract sentiments, which are more 
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refined states of feeling, and require more maturity of 
mind. Such are the love of truth, the feeling of duty, 
love of knowledge, the admiration and love of beauty— 
embodied in the poet’s saying, ‘A thing of beauty is 
a joy for ever.” 

G35. The teacher should endeavour by gentle and 
persuasive means to check the undue growth of egoistic 
feelings; and to enconrage the better class of social 
feelings and sentiments. And the best way of doing 
this is by showing the example. For in this matter 
of educating the feelings, the proverb holds eminently 
true :—‘t Example is better than precept.” 

G36. The teacher; as I have said, must make use of 
the feelings to further the school work. Here mach 
judgment is needed to hit on the proper medium—to 
work on the feelings as far as may be necessary for his 
purpose, and to ayoid exciting them in excess. 

637. The feeling of gratification for haying done 
their duty and for haying earned the approbation of the 
teacher—the feeling of pleasure in study and exertion 
—these are the wholesomest and best stimulants to 
children to.go through the work assigned to them, so far 
as school children can be brought under their influence. 

G38. Fear and Shame.—Fear and shante may be 
turned to reasonable account—fear of punishment*or of 
the master’s displeasure—shame for-the exposure of 
failure in duty. But in many schools fear has by far 
too large a share in the government. The less a 
teacher plays on the fears of the children—the less fear 
has to do in spurring on the pupils—the better. 

G39. Feeling of Power —The feeling of power—of 
being able to do some: not easy to 
do, is a pleasurable and healthful emotion, so far as it 
is not excessive, and we ail possess it in a greater or 
less degree. If the teacher duly foster this emotion in 
his pupils, they will feel a certain amount of pleasure 
in preparing their lessons and going through their work. 


d anyone must perceive the good effect of this in 
the future life of the child, 
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_ This feeling when excessive may stimulate to exer- 
tion beyond the strength, and the immature brain may 
be oyerstrained. 

640. The Pleasure of Activity.—Children have’ large 
fund of activity, both bodily and mental, which must 
get vent somehow; they find a positive pleasure in active 
employment of some kind, as long as it does not weary 
them. They cannot remain idle, and if they do not find 
anything better to employ them, they will do mischief. 
It is the teachor’s business to turn this strong tendency 
into a useful channel—to haye some profitable work 
always in their hands on which they can expend their 
energy. 

"G41, Zhe Feeling of Emulation and Rivalry.—This 
feeling makes its appearance at a very early age, It is 
one of the most powerful of all stimulants 
to exertion, and the teachor may encourage it with- 
in limits. But it must be kept in careful check, for if - 
very easily runs to excess, and is then very baneful and 
dangerous. On tho one hand it may lead to boasting, 
to too much self complacency, or to taunting or triumph- 
ing over a defeated adversary ; and on the other hand it 
may engender feelings of envy, animosity, and hatred” 
in the breast of him who is worsted in the contest. 

642. Ina very gen{le and cautious way, the teacher 
may use it as an incentive to work, but he must be ever 
on the watch for the appearance of its worst phases. 
Moreover, he must so manage that the feeling be 
diffused pretty generally through the class« 
for if only two or three strive for praise, or place, or 
prize, while all the rest are hopeless and indifferent, 
itis useful only to those few—useless to the general 
body. 

643. The safest plan is, as far as possible, to set up 
the child to be, as it were, a rival to himself—to excite 
a feeling of pleasure at the superiority of his state of 
progress or scholarship now, as compared with what it 
was at some past time. 8 

G44. Love of Approbation and Praise —A reasonable. 
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desire to gain the good opinion of others is a laudable 
and healthful feeling; it is more or less felt 
by all, and is the spring of many of our actions and 
courses of conduct. It appears in the earliest infancy ; 
for the little one, haying accomplished some infantile 
feat, will look at its mother for the smile of approbation. 
Although this feeling is mostly egoistic, it is good to 
encourage it. The judicious teacher will therefore 
bestow reasonable praise whore it is deserved. 
But he must avoid praising indiscriminately and on all 
occasions, which will deprive it of all its value and force 
as a stimulus. 

G45. Some teachers are very grudging and narrow- 
minded in awarding praise, which is a fault on tho 
other side. The child may be doing his best and may 
make q very fair attempt; but unless his manner of 
doing the work, or framing an answer square-in exactly 

“with the teacher’s preconceived notions, there is no 
mark of approval, but rather the reverse; and of course 
the child is disappointed and discouraged, and will 
probably not give himself the trouble of so much exer- 
tion next time. 

G46. If the love of approbation exist in an im- 
moderate depree—a mere indiscriminate cfaying for 


vain of unworthy objects, such as clothes, toys, being 
thought to have done feats that he never did at all, &e. ; 
and it will tend to make him look down with contempt 
on those whom he thinks inferiow, or will make him 
enigs of those who haye legitimately earned praise. 
G27. Praise bestowed in a just measure is a 
Powerful stimulus to work, nof only to the 
pupil praised, but to all those. who hear it. But if it 
appear to the general sense of the school to be either 
undeserved or much beyond the merits of the case, 
it is not only worthless but mischievous, for the pupils 
question the justice of the master, or perhaps 
accuse him of partiality or fayouritism. |, 
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623. Whatis the chief department of the mind the teacher has to deal 


with? What other departments has he to do 
i with? 
624. With what are the emotions or feelings chiefly concerned? Is this 


always so? Giveillustrations of states ii 
of feeling. 
625. What are the two functions of the toacker is regards the emotions 2 


626. Show how the feelings affect the body : illustrate. 
636. Show how the feelings aruoped? Show by example that this fs 


the case. 
628, Effect of feelings when in excess! Why worse in children t 


adults ? 
w far are the feelings affected by tho will? How can the will 
school examples the non-contro! of 


and give 


han in 


ssary here. 

60) foclings? Give examples. How do they 
originate ? ‘How far ought the egoistic feclings be ènoouragod or ropressed ? 
632. Of what kind generally are the early feelings of children? What is 

A examples on the. gouti foclings? 


ios of the social foclings. Whon do they 
timonts. When are 


appear? 
634. Describe and give examples of the abstract sen! 


they developed t 
635, What courso should the teacher adopt with the three classes of 
feolings? Best way to educate the feelings ? 

ool work, what caution is 


636, In using the feelings to further the schi 
Li ahs 2 
637. What are the most healthful feslings to make use ofin the school ? 
5 fear nnd shame be made use off Cautions? 
639. How far may the focling of power be utilized? Use? Danger of 
by manifest itself? If chil- 


its oxcess. 
SO Tow does the pleasant feeling of activit; 
what is the result! How is the teacher to deal 


ären got nothing useful to do, 

with this tendency to activity? 

G41, When does the feeling of emulation or rivalry appear 1 How does it 
stand as a stimulus? Show the evils of its excess. 

612. Show how far the teacher ‘How far must it extend? If 
it bewonfined to a few? 

643. What is the safest plan ag to rivalry? 

644. How far is love of praise right? Show its extent. Show that 
it appears early. the three classes of feclings does it belong! 
Should it be encouraged or discouraged? — T 

(45. Point out some faults as to bestowing praise. 

646. Evils of an ‘excessive love of pi se? 

647. How far is love of praise a stimulus? Show that the teacher must 
be cautious and just in his praise. If not, shat is the result? 


TI. THE WILL. 


648. We are said to will, or to exert volition, when 


we put forth active energy to carry outa 
go to take a 


determinate purpose ; as when I 
walk, or when 4 pupil mentally runs over the heads of 
tion of yolition 18 


his lessons for next day. This exer 1 
an act; ard the power that exerts itself is the will. 


649. The various inducements that influence us to 
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exert our will so as to produce certain results are 
eS. x 
650, E S are good; others bad; and it 
is the duty of the teacher to encourage the former and 
discourage and check the latter, so far as he can dis- 

er them. i 
ESI. Some motives are immediate—more or less 
—as for instance when a child goes through an exercise 
to comply with the teacher’s directions; or when he 
does some piece of work at home to earn the reward of a 
penny from his mother. 

Other motives are ina greateror less degree remote, 
as when a pupil makes a long*@ontinued effort, at, Wok 
that he may be at the head of Ws class and win the 
Prize at next annual examination; or when a student 
goes through years of study that he may attain to some 
profession, 

652. The will 
for a child less th; 


will, But in childhood it is yery weak, and incapable 
of being sustained. Moreover, it is exerted almost 
always for immediate motives, The older the child 
grows, the morehe becomes capable of volition on acconnt 
of remote motives, and the longer he is able to sustain 
an effort of will 


ect to the influence of remote motives 
erences among adults. Some seem in- 
aining an effort of will} or of working for 
an object in the remote distance, though they may work 
for an immediate motive and worl: well enough while 
the ‘spurt lasts. Yon will sco a young, min beginning 
to learn French, Latin, ‘science, a musical instrument, 


y n 
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that people of this kind haye an irom will: and it 
may be almost said that nothing that they take in hand 
is impossible to them. 

G54. It is the teacher’s business to discourage 
flightiness—to encourage children to persevere in any 
good purpose they take in hands. Perseverance 
$s one of the chief engines of success in life: and 
it is a quality that may be greatly strengthened— 
whether in child or adult—by exercise and en- 
couragement, 


648, Define the will and give example. 
649, Detine motives. 


A Two kinds of motives? How is the teacher to act in regard to each 
? 


Define immediate and remote motives and give examples. 

662. When does the will begin to be Cd ? Give example of early 
dévelopment of the will. For what kind of motives is it exerted In childhood? 
What degree of strength has the will in childhood? 

608. Show the differences of will as to remote motives in adults Give 
example of unfavourable type of intellectual character as regards the power of 
will, Give example of the Wt a 

G64, In What manner should a teacher cultivate tle will in children? What 
should he encourage and what discourage ? Use of perseverance? “How may 
persoverance De strengthened ? X! 


z ° CHAPTER XII. 
TEOHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTRUCTION, 


1. Brancurs Tguenr IN NATIONAL Sonoors. 


G58. There has been, for some years past, a str 
movement all through Europe AR a in fava 
of Technical 4nd Industrial Instruction in Schools 
People are beginning to feel that the hands need to be 
educated as well as the head; and it is now very gene- 
rally recognised that all children—boys and gitls— 
should be taugh?, from infancy upwards, to use their 
hands at some sort of work suitable to age and sex. 

G5G. The Commissioners of National Education in 
Treland have participated prominently in this great 

21a 
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movement. They have introduced various, industrial 
branches into the National Schools, sanctioning and 
encouraging some, and making others obligatory. In 
all these branches the pupils may earn results’ fees for 
the teachers, for ascertained proficiency; and in case of 
some, a yearly salary is paid to the teacher, along with 
results’ fees. (For amounts of fees, see Board’s Rules, 
“ Results’ fees, Scales,” &c., in Index.) 

It may be convenient to give here, at one view, an 
outline of all the arrangements made by the Commis- 
sioners, for Technical and Industrial instruction. 

Kindergarten has been already dealt with in Chapter 
XK., p. 283. A Kindergarten Time-table, which ,is 
not given in the chapter referred to, will be found at 
page 330. 

657. In all the training colleges Drawing is taught 
by special teachers to the Queen’s scholars (or students 
in training as teachers), both maleand female. In the 
practising national schools connected with the training 
colleges the subject is obligatory, i. o. it must be taught 
to all pupils aboye second class: in other national 
schools it is voluntary. It may be taught by the 
teacher of the school if he has a certificate of qualifi- 
cation ; and results’ fees are paid for passes in it ia all 
classes except the two lowest (first and second), 

G5S. The Albert National Agricultural Training 
Institution at Glasnevin, Dublin, is maintained to supply 

instruction: (a) in the science and practice of agriculture 
to the sons of farmers, to national school teachers, 
and others ; (4) in tho most improyed systems of dairy- 
ing to young women, daughters of the agricultural 


classes. (For details see Board’s Rules: “ Agriculture,” - 


in Index.) 


The Munster Model Agricultural and Dairy National 
School, near Cork, is maintained to afford instruction 
in agriculture to the sons of farmers afid others, and in 
dairying to young women. (For details see Rules: 
“ Munster Model Agricultural School,” in Index.) 

The Queen’s scholars of the male training colleges 


OO 
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receive instruction in agriculture, With the intention 
of diffusing correct ideas in dairying, the female Queen’s 
scholars of the Marlborough-street Training College are 
taught how to make butter—they make it with their 
own hands—according to the most improved methods. 

There are ‘‘ Agricultural National Schools” through 
the country, t.e. National Schools with farms or gardens 
attached, for the instruction of the pupils—fourth class 
and above—in the theory and practice of agriculture 
and gardening. Besides results’ fees, there are special 
payments for well-managed school farms, and for well- 
managed school gardens. (For details see Rules: 
“ Agricultural Schools,” in Index.) 

Agriculture (theory) must be taught to all boys of 
fourth and higher classes in all National Schools, except 
those in large towns, where it is optional : it is optional 
for girls of all National Schools. 

G59. The Queen’s scholars of the female training 
colleges are taught practical cookery. 

GGO. These Queen’s scholars are also taught plain 
needlework, dressmaking, and sewing machine, by 
special teachers. In the Marlborough-street Training 
College the female Queen’s scholars are, in addition, 
taught art »needlework. 

GGA. In all National Schools, where female teachers 
or workmistresses are employed, instruction in needle- 
work and knitting must be given to every girl in second 
class and above. Under certain conditions every girl in 
sixth class must give her school-time mainly to indus- 
trial work. (See p. 328 for further information on this ) 
_ 662. The following three subjects may be taught 
in National Schools to girls of fifth class and abese 
and ‘are paid for as Extra Branches, with 5s. results 
fee; provided the teachers give evidence of their com 
petency satisfactory to the Commissioners :— 

1. Practical Cooke: z 


pa Dairying, provided there is attached to the schod 
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3. Management of poultry, provided there is a poultry 


yard attached to the school, 2 labl 3 
yard oe the Br , available for, and made 

663. Domestic Economy 
nised and paid for as 


connexion with in 


664. 
Departmen s” an industrial teacher 18 paid a 


t 
by the Board for the instruction an! 
Ze. of those who are not pupils 
as of female pupils who have pa 
highest) class in er 
of needlew 
or females- S 
e depa” 


dustrial instruction. 
ing “Special Industrial 


instruction f 


struction: © 
Index. 
gz) The male Queen’s scholars of the “Men 
porough-street raining © ege,” and those alsi Ri 
Church of Irela Trai E C Lepa are are m ay 
craft: at the en! £ their reo mhes to ee nett 
teach who 


Certificates. Handicra m 
. nal Schools py ter 
f Nationa chools bY eer fie 


and sixt classes 2 es e Gore] tency : 
h ates © : 
nays gained Goni eS of Bike paid. (For the Erg 
r ‘or other informi 
dicratt 
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trial department may also be open to young 
who haye already left school, but may deire to alteid 
paar Classes (but for these no results’ fees will 
667. The Commissioners have a depo è 
establishment in Dublin for the enn A Goat 
requisites, of tools, and of materials for needlework 
knitting, and embroidery—all of the best quality. 
These are for sale to, and for use in, National Schools 
only: and parcels are forwarded to schools in ae 
part of Ireland. The establishment of this depdt oa 
a most important step for the advancement of technical 
and industrial education. For a full enumeration’ of 
thé various articles kept for sale here, with prices, see 
the Board’s published Lists of Requisites. ‘ 
GGS. Instruction in most of the forementioned ` 
technical and industrial branches is given in the Marl- 
borough-strect ‘Training College and in the Central 
National Model Schools, Dublin, where classes may Ne 
seen every day in full work. 


S55, What is now the general conviction as regards Industrial instruction in 
schools? a 

M58, State broadly what the Irish N. E. Commissioners h, 
= 687, What ata the arrangements for instruction in Drawi 
= G58 Give the objects for which the Albert Agricultural Training Institution 
js euiifiained ? Give the same for the Munster Model Agricultural and Dalry 
1 mieni School. Give the arrangements for Agricultural teaching as regards 


Q) Queen's scholars ; (2) as regards pupils of National Schools. 
) Queo at are the arrangements for Cookery instruction for Queen's scholar r 


ye done. 


660 and 661. Provision for Plain and Art Needlework instruction for Queen's 
scholars. Arrangements for Needlework instruction in schools and colleges, 
holars ve the arrangements for the teaching of the following branches 
cookery, Dairying, Management of Poultry: k 
oeri g same for Domestic Economy and Hygiene., 
ihe samngements for schools having “Special Industrial Departments.” 


664. Th 3 
Gea provisions for Handicraft instruction in colleges and schools. 
Ge% What are the arrangements for Spinning, Weaving, and other Cottage 


es? 
nn es ngementsTor the sale of Industrial requisites to schools. 


2, Boann’s INDUSTRIAL Procramme FOR GIRIS. 


GG9. The following two very important rules were 


introduced e C 
obligatory in all Nations 


by, the Commissioners in 1889. They are 
il Schools where female teachers 
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5 lication 

cmistresses are employed, unless, on app : 

ot eed the Board may, for special reasons, 
i i ither or both. . ? 

aes ee el girl in classes in which 

needlework is required to be taught shall be under instruc- 


tion in needlework for at least one hour on each of the five 


l-days of the week. ‘ 
eta! RONI Rote.—Jn every National School whose 
Results’ year commences on or after the 1st August, 1889, 
every girl who passes the second stage of the Fifth Olass 


shall devote the remainder of her school attendance chiefiy 
to industrial work. 


Resuvrs’ Fees, Finst AND SECOND YEARS, 


Reading (which should include Text 
Books on suitable industrial sub- 
jects, and on Domestic Economy, 
with knowledge of the subject 
Literary, matter), a A 4 4 > 
5s. 6d. \ English Composition (including Let- 
ter-Writing on various subjects, 
which should embrace Geography, 
Grammar, &e.): skillin Penmanship 
to be taken into account, Z 
Plain Needlework (in 
developments, including Shirt- 
making). This must be one of the >j 
three industrial subjects to be taken 
Industrial, up daily in each of the two years 
y 9s, of a Sixth Class Course, 


o 


s d. 


S 
o 
2 

“4 
2 
7 


its various 


. 3 0 ditto. 
Special Industries—Classes A and B 
(as in next par.), any twaof which) 3 0 ditto. 
can carry fees in the same year, } 3 0 ditto. 
Total, 14s. 68. 


Txpustnmt Procrascin. T 

672. Crass A.—1, Dress-making (plain); underskirt-making. 
2. Fine underclothing ; baby clothes, 3. Knitting and crocheting 
of jerseys, caps, Wraps, vests, petticoats, socks, stockings, gloves, 
slippers, and similar articles. 4, Good repairing of garments, 
hose, house and table linen, &c., such as Garning (damask and 
invisible), fine-drawing, te-lining, re-binding, re-fitting, re- 
Uuttonholing, turning ; also plain ingrain marking. 65. Cloth- 
work, viz.:—Girls’ Jackets, children’s cloaks and newmarket 


° caan 


> 
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little boys’ suits, braiding, tailor-buttonholing. 6. The washing, 
carding, spinning, and weaying of wool. 7. Treatment of flax 
and weaving of linen. 

Crass B.—1. Lace-making—Youghal, Limerick, Carrickma- 
rcoss, Inishmacsaint, or other recognised kind. 2. Mountmellick 
work—Sprigging (on handkerchiefs, &c.), ornamental marking 
of linen. 3, Art needlework, including embroidery from Celtic 
patterns. 4. Gold and silver lace work—Keclesiastical em- 
broidery. 5, Hangings—Furniture embroidery. 6. Gloye- 
making: T. Artificial flower-making. 8. Basket-making— 
Indian matting, straw matting; straw chairs ; straw plaiting, &c.; 
other articles produced from straw, or wicker, 9. Other kinds of 
cottage industries, such as ,wood-carying, net-mending, where 
local or suitable. 


G73. It will be seen that where this Programme is 
carfied out three industrial branches are to be taught, of 
which plain needlework (including shirt-making) must 
be one: the other two may be selected from the ‘‘Indus- 
trial Programme.” This Industrial Programme, under 
two classes, A and B, includes every possible form of 
school or cottage industry. It has been made so ex- 
tensive, evidently with the intention of suiting all the 
various needs and circumstances of different localities, 

G74. The new Programme has been taken up in 
numbers of National Schools, and among others, in the 
Central Model School, Dublin. In the beginning 
the difficulty here was to get materials—the same 
difficulty that is incidental to all industrial teaching 
in schools, If the girls could be got to bring the 
materials for their own dresses there would be an 
ample supply. But, both parents and pupils—though “ 
having full faith in the school for its literary work— 
no doubt distrusted it in this new departure, which 
was natural enough: they feared their dresses might 
be spoiled. The teachers were very careful, however ; 
and at last it began to be found out that, though the 
articles were all made by the girls, they were well | 
made—not an article spoiled. The parents gradually 
lost their fears, and gained confidence as time went on: 
and as things now stand, materials for dress-making, 
knitting, and plain needlework, are brought in very 
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freely. The opening difficulty has been found to be 
much less serious than was at first anticipated; and 
this, no doubt, will be the experience of the manager 
and teacher of every school where the new Programme 
is introduced. ji 

“The girls of classes below sixth are also encouraged 
to have their dresses made by the sixth class pupils ; 
and, according as the people gain still greater confi- 
dence, a large supply will, it is expected, come from 
this source. 

A visitor may now, at any time, sce a number of the 
pupils wearing articles of dress made by themselyes— 
one of the most pleasing sights a person could wish to 
see in a school. 

G75. The Commissioners do not prescribe any par- 
ticular system of dress-cutting or measuring: the one 
thing insisted on is that dress-making shall be well 
taught. In the Central Model School the “scientific 
system of dress-cutting” is adopted. In this, as well 
asan every other system, two things haye to be done— 
at least, in schools—before the dress is cut out. First, 
Measuring; second, drawing out in pencil—or “ draft- 
ing,” as it is called—the pattern on paper from the 
measures. The girls are taught to draft before they 
are taught to measure, because itis much easier, In 
the “Scale” or chart used’ in the scientific system 
(which is on the Board’s List, price 2s. 6d.), there is a 
set of ‘measures for practising ”—intended entirely 
for teaching purposes. The teacher first gives a col- 
lective lesson by drafting the pattern from these mea- 
sures with chalk on a blackboard before the whole class. 
Then the girls take down the same measures from dic- 
tation, after which each—using pencil and paper— 
drafts the pattern under the teacher's eye. Whenever 
the actual measures for a dress are taken, it is usual to 
utilise them in like manner for a collective lesson. 
This practice is continued till drafting is mastered. 

G76. For some time after admission to sixth class 
the girls do not measure ; they merely look on while 


NI 
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the others are doing it. But when they are well able 
to draft they are set to measure; and it takes a con- 
siderable time to learn to do it correctly. 

When the teacher is satisfied that a correct draft hax 
been made, after the measures for a dress have been 
taken, the material is cut according to pattern. The 
measuring, drafting, and cutting-out, are all done by 
the advanced girls, in presence of the teacher. 

677. The following specimen Time Tables for Sixth 
(lass may prove useful to teachers who have adopted 
the alternative Industrial Programme. They may suit 
some schools either as they stand, or with modifications. 
Tven if they do not suit, they may assist the teacher by 
giving an idea of haw the work of the sixth class may 
be distributed throughout the day. A partial Time’ 
able of this kind should, of course, be so arranged 
that the work of the sixth class will fit in with the 
work of the rest of the school—a matter of no great 
difficulty :— 

No. 1. 
10-10.30. Religious Instruction. 
a Reading, &c. 
11.30-12.10. First Industrial Subject (to be named). 
Second Industrial Subject (to be named). 
Playground. 


P } Composition, &c. 


Plain Needlework, 
Reading, &c. 


No. 2. 


10-10.30. Religious Instruction, 
10.30-11. Home Lessons. 
i 11-11.39. Reading, &c. 

-80-12.10. First Industrial Subject (to be named! 
12.10-12.55. Second Industrial Subjec med): 
12.55-1.25. Playground. Mae GU ae 

1.25-1.55. ) cena einling Letter-Writing in 

552.25. e > Gram &c.; 

ky j Bills of Peele eee et Ace URES, 
2.25-3.5y Plain Needlework. 
3.5-3.30. Reading, &c. 
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669, 670, 671. What are the two Rules about Industrial Education, introduced 
in 1889? What are the exemptions? As regards sixth-class girls, give(1) Liter- 
ary Programme; (2) Industrial Programme. 

672. Enumerate the Industrial branches included under classes A and B. 

673, Why has the Industrial Programme been made so extensive ? 

674. What is the initial difficulty in carrying out the New Industrial Pro- 
gramme for sixth class? How may it be overcome? State the chief sources 
supply of materials. 

tii Jn a school, before a dress is cut out, what two things have to be donei 
Which of the two are girls taught first, and why? Show how drafting muy be 
taught collectively. What should be done after the collective lesson? 

676, Describe the process of teaching girls how to measure, 

677, Write out a Time Table for sixth class in a school adopting the Ine 
dustrial Programme. 


i 


APPENDIX. 


Nork oN No. 7,Trm TABLE, p, 48 


The hour deyoted to Needlework may be divided into two separate half hours 
for either division, or both, if the teacher sliould find ita more convenient 
arrangement. 


The following modification of No. 2 Time Table, 
page 42, makes provision for the teaching of Agricul- . 
$ ture. This subject should also be prepared as a Home 


| Lesson :— 
| A 
{ 
maa Junior Divisrox Sexton Diviston 
dst, 2nd, and 3rd). (ath, 6th, and 6th), 
——-— - z =< 
Ki 10 | 10.30 Religious Instruction. 
10.30 | 11.5 Copying. D Home Lessons. | F 
f 15 11.30 Home Lessons, F Writing. D 
f Arithmetic. Arithmetic. $ 
j 11.85 112.10 | Third Class Geo., Ma Tu.)| P (Reading, Wed.) E 
j 1210 |1240 Reading. F Dictation. D 
| -—- ~ 
12.40 | 1.10 Play, 
Fan 140 | third Glass Go D Grammar, 
Ë g hird Class Grammar, ri z 
} . | Wed. Th. Fii) Heep Readine son) eee cE 
| 1.40 [52.15 Arithmetic, F Arithmetic. |» 
| Sna S 
i 215 | 2.55 | a Writing. D Reading, F 
| ales Geography. M., Tu., Wed, 
PUN ge REM E | Agriculture, Th, rr | G 
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KINDERGARTEN Tore TABLE FOR A SMALL INFANTS-SCHOOL. 


This (with a trifling modification to suit peculiar 
circumstances) is the Time Table in use in the Branch 
Infants-School of the Central Model School, Dublin: 
one teacher and one monitor: one apartment only, 
with desks, gallery, and floor circles. This Time 
Table is given as a specimen. If it does not answer 
any particular school as it stands, it may be modified 


to suit the circumstances, 
Fs 


Tise | Invants, | Finst cus, | Tias Cass. | 
10 | 10.30 Religions Instruction. PE 
0.0 11 Reading and G Writing. | D | Home Lessons, WF 
Cu aw writing. | D | Homo Lessons, | F Copying, aT 
1190) 12 | Repeat Poetry, | F | Arithmetic. |G| Writing, |D 
B i220 Kindergarten. | G | Kindergarten. | D | Reading. pa 
mwl 1 Playground. ° 


Read. & Spell, Reading and 
LV | 1.90) bject Les | @')\ wrSpelling: 


F | Kindergarten. | D 


430) 2 |K indergarten. | D 


Arithmetic. .| @ | Arith, Mon. Tu, 


Read. W. Th. F, 
Singing and Drill, Thursday, 


2 f 210 ` Playground. $ 
Reading and 
AAO S| Tipene: |F | Copying. | > |Read aton. Tu. | g 
> -J Arith. Mon. Ti 
235| 3 Tables. | c| Pepan F Coping, Wad: | D 
Thurs. Fr, 


Second Class Girls—Needlework, 2 to 3 o'Clock ach day, 


| 


= 


INDEX. 


>n 


A. 

Abstract sentiments, 313, 

Activity, pleasure of, 315. 

Addition, simple, 202. 

a punutive or lecturing me- 

hod, 90. 

Alphabet, a perfect, 130, 

Alphabetic method, 130 : dif- 
ficulties of, exaggerated, 131. 

Angular hand, 167. 

Answers to be full, 102; not 
to be assisted, 104. 

Answering, manner of, 102 ; 
causes of imperfect, 103. 

Apparatus, 16. 

Approbation and Praise, love 
of, 315. 

Arithmetic, 184; mental, 191; 
working from cards, 216 ; 
in drafts, 197; in desks, 
218 ; errors in, 219; theory 
of, 221, 

Arithmeticon, 16; how to use, 
186. Q 


Arithmetics, pupils to have 
them, 53. 
Assistants—attendance for, 
Association‘ of deas, 308 ; 
affects memory, 308. 
Attendance, relation of aver- 
age to maximum, 3; regu- 
larity, 82 ; punctuality, 33. 


Attention, 295,300; twokinds 
of, 300; training of, 302; 
affects memory, 306. 


B. 


Bags for books, 77. 

Ball-frame, 16; how to use, 
186. 

Baskets for books, &c., 77. 

Bipartite system, 19; plans 
for, 25 to 31 ; how to carry 
on with galleries, 28-30; 
without galleries, 31. 

Blackboard, 15. 

Blotting paper, 80, note. 


C. 


Calisthenics, 74. 

Cap and cloak room, 5. 

Cap-rack, 5. 

Caps, arrangements for, 76. 

Cards, working arithmetic 
from, 216. 

Carelessness in writing, 166. 

Ceiling, 6. 

Change of lessons, arrange- 
ments for, 73. 

Chinese language, 128. 

Class, 19. 
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” Classification, 108, 

Classrooms, 4; furniture and 
size of, 4. 

Class-teaching, 95. 

Cloaks, arrangements for, 77. 

Closets, 7. 

Composition, English, 241. 

Consciousness, 296. 

eens, how sounded, 
147. 

Constants, Table of, 190. 

Continents and smaller Di- 
visions, Geography of, 254. 

Copying, 106, 173; to prevent 
in arithmetic, 197. 

Copybooks, arrangements for, 
79; how to keep, 169. 

Correction of errors in Dicta- 
tion, 177. 

Correction of errors in read- 
ing, 149. 

Cöunty, Geography of, 252. 


D. 


Decimals, 212, 
ncn and induction, 88, 
11. 


Deduction and deductive 
teaching, 88, 

Desk lessons to be silent, 69. 

Deske, construction of, 8; 
number and location of, 
<23, 24. 

Dictation lesson to be pre- 
pared, 182. 

Dictation, writing from, 177. 

Discipline, 66 ; tested by con- 
duct of children under ex- 
amination, 67. 

Division, simple, 206. 

Division by factors, 207. 

Divisions in bipartite system, 


Draft, 19. 
Draft circles, 21, 22. 


INDEX, 


Draft space, 21. 

Drawing maps, 258. 

Drill, 74; Kindergarten drill, 
289, 

Dual desks, 26. 

Dull pupils not to be laughed 
at, 105. 
Duodecimal 

261. 
Duties of teacher two-fold, 


multiplication, 


E. 


Easels, 16. 
Education and instruction, 


87. 

Egoistic or selfish feelings, 
313, 314. 

Emotions or feelings, 293, 
311. 

Employment of teacher tv v- 
fold, 50, 51. 

Emulation and Rivalry, 315. 

English composition, 241. 

Errors in arithmetic, two 
kinds of, 219. 

Errors in dictation, correc- 
tion of, 178. 

Errors in spelling of, two 
kinds, 183. 

Euclid, 264. 

Examination, questions of, 
92; periodical written of 
the school, 279. 

Exercise ùs it affects memory, 
306. 

Explanation of language of 
reading lessen, 155, 156. 


F. 


Factors, Division by, 207. 

Fear, 314. 

Feelings or Emotions, 293, 
31L IN 
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Fireplace, 4. 

First Book, teaching to read 
the, 133. 

Floor, 5. 

Forms of life, knowledge, and 
beauty in Kindergarten, 


Functions, the three main, of 
the mind, 293. 


G. 


Galleries, 13; use of and 
plans for in bipartite sys- 
tem, 28, 29, 30. 

Geography, 246. 

Geography of the Continents 
and smaller divisions, 254. 

Geography of the county, 
252, 


Guessing, 105. 
Gifts of Kindergarten, 288. 
Grammar, 223, 


H. 


Habits of children, 81. 
Hands, putting out, 97. 
Heddings for a lesson, 113, 
Headlines, 165. 
Hearing, how trained, 299. 
Home lessons, 270 ; materials 
for, 272; two kinds, 272; 
how to examine, 52, 278 ; 
five rules for oral home 
lessons, 275. 
Human mind, the, 293, 
o 


I. 


Ideas, origin of, 295; how 
derived rom sensation, 296. 
Illustrations in reading les- 
sons, use of and how to 


use, 302. . | 


Imagination, 295, 310. 
Imperfect answering, 103 ; 
to remedy, 104. 
Inattentive children, to man- 
age, 99. 
Individual teaching, 101. 
Tudietion: and deduction, $8, 
311. 
Induction and 
teaching, 88, 
Industrial Education, 319, 
Instruction and education, 


inductive 


Instruction. questions of, 93, 

Intellect, 293, 295. 

Irregularity of English letters, 
130. 


J. 
Judgment and reading, 295, 
310. 2 
K. 


Kindergarten, 283; giftsand 
occupations, 285 ; drill, 259; 
proper place for in school, 
290; time table for, 259; 
good for  sense-training, 
298. 

Known, from the, to the un- 
known, 246. 


T. 
D 
Layatory, 5. 
Lecturing, 90. 
Leon Books, teaching the, 


Letter-writing, 242. 

Light, 7- 

Lists of Parts of Speech, 230, 

Lists, writing out, 182; to be 
presented always in same 
order, 309. 


Look and Say Method, 123. 
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M. 


Management of school at dif- 
ferent lessons, 52. 

Manners of children, 81, 82. 

Map drawing, 258. ` 

Map of county, 252. 

Map of townland, 247. 

Map of the World, 249. 

Maps, interrogatory, 257. 

Maps, number wanted, 16 ; 
manner of hanging, 81. 

Map teaching, general obser- 
vations on, 256. 

Marching in schools, 72. 

Meanings of words, 148. 

Memory, 295, 304; writing 

ieces from, 182 ; how af- 

fected, 305 ; a good, 305. 

Mensuration, 260 ; rules of, 


Mental arithmetic, 191, to 
be practised every day, 55. 

Methods of teaching, 85. 

Mind, the human, 293. 

Monitors, 59 ; attendance re- 
quired for, 59; unpaid, 59; 
extra instruction for, 61; 
paid, 63; necessity for in- 
structing them, 65; perio- 
dical examination of, 65; 
remainders for, 120. 

orvos determining the will, 

18. 

Mountains and rivers, how to 
teach, 257. 

Movements after lessons, 71. 

Multiplication, simple, 205, 

Musculat sense, 296. 


N. 
Bey lesson in First Book, 
1, 
Noise and silence, 68. 


Non-voluntary attention, 300. 
Notationandnumeration, 199. 


Note book for spelling errors 
to be kept by teacher, 180. 

Notes of lessons, 111 ; speci- 
mens, 115. 

Numeration and notation, 199 


0. 


Occupations of Kindergarten, 
285. 

Oral composition, 245. 

Oral spelling, 170. 

Orders to be issued only 
once, 70. 

Organisation, 18. 

Outlines of Map of World, 
251. Q 

Out-offices, 7. 


Pe 


Paid monitors, 63. 
Pain and pleasure, 311. 
Parsing, 232; on slates and 
paper, 227, 238; three 
kinds’ of, 233 ; complete, 
233 ; short or simple, 235 ; 
of difficult phrases, 239 ; 
Parts of speech, 224, 229; 
lists of, 230. ‘ 
Pencils, arrangements for, 78. 
Pens, distribution of, 79. 
Perception, 296. 
Perpetual employment, prin- 
ciple of, 18. 
Perseverince, 319. 
Phonic method, 129. 
Phrase-spelling, 136. 
Physical coxiditions 
memory, 308. 
Pictures in reading lessons, 
use of and how to use, 302. 
Play, 75. 
Pleasure and pain, 311. 
Pleasure of activity, 315. 
Poetry, getting by heart, 153, 
154 ; recitdtibn of, 154. 


affect 


INDEX. 


Pointers, 16. 

Position at writing, 168. 

Praise and approbation, love 
of, 315. 

Presses, 15. s 

Principle ofperpetualemploy- 
ment, 18. 

Promotion, 109. 

Prompting, 107. 

Proper names, etymology of, 
255. 

Punctuality of attendance, 83. 

Punctuation, 245. 


. Q 


Quadripartite system of or- 
ganisation, 35. 

Quantity in reading, 152. 

Questioning, art of, 91. 

Questions, three kinds of, 91, 
92 ; two ways of putting, 
97 ; to be answered by ques- 
tioned pupils only, 88 ; not 
to be confined to best pu- 
pils, 98; missed questions 
to be repeated, 99; not to 
be given in order of class, 
100; rate of, 100. 


R. 


Rate of questioning, 100. 

Reading, 143; leatned by 
imitation, 145; improve- 
ment of teacher in, 145 ; 
three main fgults of, 146. 

Reading, thrée methods of 
teaching elementary, 128 ; 
National School mixed me- 
thod, 131. 

Reading Lesson.to be pre- 
pared, 150 ; explanation of 
language of, 155; com- 
pises thred things, 156. 
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Reading words of First Book 
chosen promiscuously, 138; 
of Second Book, 145. 


Reasoning and Judgment, 
295, 310. 


Recitation of poetry, 154. 

Reduction, 210. 

Reflection, how ideas are 
derived from, 295. 

Reminders for monitors, 120. 

Repetition, questions of, 92 ; 
affects memory, 306. 

Retentiveness of memory, 

Rivalry and emulation, 315. 

Rivers and mountains, how to 
teach, 257. 

Ruler, necessary for mensur: 
ation, 263. 

Rules of school, 66. 5 


s. A 


Satchels, 77. 

Schoolroom, site of 1; size of, 
1,2; shapes5 i; how it 
should be kept, 80. 

School rules, 66. 

Selfish or egoistic feelings, 
313, 314. 

Self-learning, 85, 86. 

Sensation and perception, 
295 ; ideas derived from 
sensation, 296. 

Sense-impression, 296. P 

Senses, the, 295, 296 ; train- 
ing, 298. 

Sentiments, 313. 

Shame, 314. 

Sight, how trained, 299. 

Signal for silence, 69. 

Simple Addition, 202. 

Simple Division, 206. 

Simple Multiplication, 205. 

Simple Rules, 201. 

Simple Subtraction, 204. 

Simultaneous answering, 95. 
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Simultaneous reading, 150. 

Simultaneous teaching, 94. 

Site of school, 1. 

Bize of school, 1. 

Slate arithmetic in drafts, 
197. 


Slate pencils, arrangements 
for, 78. 

Slates, 17; children to be 
taught to use them, 56; 
arrangements for, 78, 

Social feelings, 313. 

Socratic questions, 93. 

Space per child in school, 1, 2. 

Speaking, art of, 103. 

Specimens of subject matter 
questioning, 162. 

Speech, parts of, 224. 


Spelling, 170 ; method of 
teaching recapitulated, 
183. 


Spelling from dictation, 136. 

Spelling off the tablet or 
book, 135, 

Standards for desks, 10, 

Subjects of Programme, time 
for each, 49, 50, 

Subject matter of First Book 
Lessons, 140; of Lesson 
Books, 151, 156, 161; speci- 
mens, 162. 

Subtraction, simple, 204. 

Superintending, error of too 
much, 50. 

Systems of organisation, 18. 


T. 


Table of Constants, 190. 
Lables, arithmetical, 186 ; 
ot Weights and Measures, 


INDEX, 


Tablet rails, 12. 
Teaching faculty made up uf 
four qualities, 95. 
Technical Education, 319. 
Temperature of school, 8. 
Text-books for spelling, 171. 
Theory of arithmetic, 221. 
Time affects memory, 307. 
Time allowed weekly for 
several subjects, 49, 50. 
Time-tables, 87; general prin- 
ciples, 37 ; for boys’ schools, 
40; for mixed schools, 44 ; 
for girls’ schools, 48; to 
carry out school in accord- 
ance with, 52. 
Touch, how trained, 298. 
Training of the senses, 298. 
Transcribing, 173. 
Tripartite System of organi- 
sation, 32 to 35. 


V. 


Ventilation, 6, 7, 8. 

Voice of teachers to be econo- 
mised, 68. 

Voluntary attention, 300. 

Vulgarisms in speaking, to 
correct, 150. 


W. 
Walls, height of, 3 ; colour of, 
3. 


Will, 293, 317. 

Windows, 6. 

Word-signs, 128, 

Word-teaching, four kinds 
of, 135. j 

Writing from dictation, 177. 

Writing. 164; length of time 
for, 79. 


